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THE 


MopERN HusBANDMAN, 
FOR THE 


Month of JULY. 


N my laft Book for June, I have been more par- 
ticular in defcribing the feveral Sorts of Ploughs 
and other Inftruments commonly made ufe of in 
that Month in different Counties and Soils, than 
any Author before ever did, as being the chiefeft 
Article in Husbandry ; for though the Soil and Seed 
be good, the Manure plenty, and all other Contin- 
gencies compleatly furnifhbed , yet, if the Plowing 
Part 1s not righily timed and performed by a good 
Workman, the Return of Corn and other Vegetables 
will, in courfe, be the lefs at Harveft. Now, as 
I have for fome Years travelled through various 
Parts of Great Britain, for informing my fude- 
ment in the Science of Agriculture, &c. while my 
Bufine{s at Home was done by my three Sons, I 
feall endeavour to make good my Title of the Mo- 
dern Hufbandman, and fhew the Praétice of Plough 
and Meadow Farmers in both Vale and Chilturn 
Lands, as it is now carried on in the moft profitable 
Manner 5 befides the Management of .my own Farm 
_ for above Four and Twenty Years, viz. 
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2 Of Plwings in different Soils, 


Cw Pe 


oF Plowings neceffary te be serfeomid in this 
Month, in different Soils, . 


een 8 LOWINGS in the Vale of Aylefbury, 
oe Mal preparatory for a Crop of Wheat, In 
sv Vale Ridge wholeand half Acre Lands 
‘eg! that are compofed of a blackith clayey 
= Loam, as moft of them are, they ge- 
niente plow but three Times for a Crop of Wheat. 
In April they begin to fallow, by ridging up with 
the Foot-Plough; and, in the laft of this Month, 
they make their firft Stirree or fecond Plowing, by 
ridging up the fame Land again; and about Mi- 
chaelmas they plow a third Time, and fow their 
- Wheat in a Manner I fhall then write of. When 
they fallow here (efpecially if the Ground is hard 
crufted) feme fix a Wooden or Iron Foot at the 
Fore-end of the Plough, to keep the Share from 
entering too deep, and thereby make it the more 
ealy for the Horfes to draw; befides which, if a 
dry Summer fucceeded a deep Fallow- -plowing, at 
Surree Time the Earth will turn up like Brickbats; 
then, if very wet Weather fucceed, it will lodge the 
Water and next Time plow up like Dung ; therefore 
a Workman will plow neither too deep,nor too fhal- 
low, in Fallow Time. But in cafe you are obliged 
to plow while the Ground is wet, the more judicious 
Farmer will only plow the Ridge Part of the Land, 
and leave the Declivities on each Side to plow 
when it is dryers for, if you plow all the Land while 
it is fuggy wet at the Fallow Seafon, it will lie in’ 
Blocks at Stirree Time, and be much deprived of 
that Sweetnefs and Finenefs which are perfectly ne- 
coffary towards obtaining a good aCe of Wheat. 
When 


Of Plowings in different Soils. 4 
When the Ploughman would make this Plough 
turn a deep Thorough or Furrow, he prefies on the 
Plough-ftaff with one Hand, and Holds the Plough- 
handle a little up with the other, contrary to what 
muft be done for this Purpofe with the two-wheel 
Plough ; for, if you will have this to plow deep, 
the Plough-boy muft bear the Weight of his Body 
on the Plough-Beam juft over the Share-Point. 

Plowing Vale Lands for Barley. In this Month 
make your firft Stirree for Barley, by ridging the 
Land up. The fecond Stirree is to be performed 
about Michaelmas by ridging up again, and in 
March following they plow and fow, by cafting 
down the Land. Thefe with the firft, or Fallow- 
plowing in April, make four Plowings in all for a 
Barley Crop, which not only creates a great deal of 
Charge of Labour and Manure to the Farmer, but 
he is obliged to wait near two Years before he can 
mow off a Crop of Barly, and then it too often 
turns out a poor one, if Part of his Lands has fuf- 
fered by Floods and Inundations, or by extreme 
Droughts, &ec, 

Plowings in Chilturn Fields, preparatory for a 
Wheat Crop. Now make your fecond or third 
Stirree 3 if your Land is. of the {tiff Sort, the firt 
Stirree, or fecond Plowing for a Wheat Crop, 
fhould have been perform’d the latter End of May, 
or in Funes but if itis a light Land, it may be done 
the Beginning of this Mouth: Alfo, in fuch lighe 
Land, fome, for the fake of enjoying their Clover, 
Treyfoil, or Ray-grafs as long as they can, will ler 
it lie ’till this Month before they plow it up, in 
order to give it one or two Plowings more before 
Offaber, for fowing the fame Ground with Wheat. 
But, if fuch late Management is made ufe of in flif 
Land, you will run a great Rifque of getting it 
into a timely Tilth for this Purpofe ; for I have 
known feveral lofe great Part of their Crop by fuch 

B 2 ~ Dilatoe 


4 Of Plowings in different Soils. 
Dilatorinefs, efpecially when this Part of the Sum- 


mer is attended with frequent Rains, In this Month 


make new fingle Bouts of your laft fingle Bouts, 
for this 1s an excellent Method to reduce a furly 
itiff Clay or Loam into a powder?’d Tilth, and thus 
the Earth lies ready for Thoroughing down, or 
Back-bouting, at the next Plowing after Harveft, 

which, when harrowed plain, is fit for plowing and 
fowing Wheat in the fame. Others in this Month 
plow their four-thorough Ridge-Lands into four- 
thorough Lands again, as a fecond Stirree. Both 
which Ways of fingle Bouting up, and Four Tho- 
roughing of Land, are the beft of all others, and 
are in general Practice in Hertfordfbire and moft 
other Chilturn Countries, as the moft expeditious 
Method to prepare tiff ‘Soils phe for fowing 
Wheat in them, Others will in this Month plow 
fuch Soils by hacking or combing them, fometimes 
off broad Land, and fometimes crofs the laft Hacks 


for the fame Purpofe, But in lighter Grounds, the 
broad-land Plowing is moft in Ufe ; and fometimes 


they plow them in Hacks, becaufe fome of this 
Sort of Earths are better got into a Tilth at one 
Plowing, than the ftiffer Soils are with two. For 
performing thefe different Operations, there are 
feveral Sorts of iii Ne made ufe of; as the two- 
wheel Fallow-Plough, the two-wheel’ Peaftitch- 
Plough, the two-wheel Bobtail Plough, the two- 
wheel Jockey-Plough, the two-wheel Woodchip- 
Plough, the one-wheel Gloucefterfeire Plough, the 
one-wheel Under: cheek, the one-wheel Over-cheek 


~ Plough, and the two-w wheel Tun-rife Plough. There 


15 ais a Foot-Plough in Ufe with fome Chilturn 
Farmers, that has a pecked Bobrail-Share, or a 
pecked Socket-Share, that will plow Ground very 
well, where it 15 not too ftony, too dry, or other- 
wife too hard ; and that in any Shape, efpecially 
where the’ Land has been once plowed before, and 

: is 
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is moift. This Foot-Plough, by the Help of a 
Fin on its Share, may be made to plow very fhal- 
low and clean, and therefore the beft of all other 
Ploughs for plowing in Peafe, Beans, Thetches, 
Wheat, Barley, €@c. under Thorough, and is eafier. 
drawn by one Horfe’s Draught, than three or four, 
becaufe it makes a Jeffer or narrower Thorough than 
the Wheel-Plough, which often buries and lofes 
great Part of a Crop of Grain by its deep plowing 
the Ground, as lam, by a particular Cafe, going 
“to fhew. 3 
How a Farmer, by a right Way of Plowing, got good 
Crops of Grain, where there bad not been fuch in the 
Memory of Man, One of my Acquaintance, a Far- 
mer that lived in Aylefbury Vale, took a Farm in the 
Chilturn, or hilly Country, about thirty Miles di- 
{tant from London; Part.of which was never known 
to have a good Crop on it in the Memory of Man, 
becaufe the former Tenants had always plowed the 
Ground in very large Thoroughs, with the two- 
wheel Fallow-Plough, which did not fufficiently 
deftroy the Weeds, nor fweeten the Ground. To 
remedy this, the new Comer got a Foot-Plough, 
with a pecked Share-Point, and plowed the Land: 
into very narrow Thoroughs, killed the Weeds, 
fweeten’d and brought the Soil into a fine Tilth in 
a little Time, by which, with good Dreffing, he en- 
joy’d plentiful Crops at Harveft; though it was-fuch 
{tony Ground as made another fay to him, Fear 
not, if the Stones are big enough, you will get a good 
Crop. For, when they are {mall, round, blue Peb- 
bles, it is a fure Sign of a very hungry poor Soil, 
However, as I have mentioned the Benefit of the 
Foot-Plough in Chilturn Lands, I fhall here alfo 
fhew its Difadvantages in fuch Soils, In dry Wea- 
ther, and in a hard Surface, it will not enter the 
Ground fo readily, nor plow fo deep as the Wheel- 
Plough can; and at all Times is eafier thrown out 
of 
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of its Work than the Wheel-Plough, either by the 
Oppofition of Stones, or by the Phill or Fore- 
Horte’s going afide ; it is alfo apt to dip down at 
its Head, and more if a Foot of Wood or Iron is 
not fixed intoit. ~ . hia 

Howa Perfon got poor, and was forced to fell bisLand 
for want of plowing it deep enough. ‘This Man lived 
at High fireet Green in Hertford/bire, and kept but 
two Horfes in all for plowing the little Land he 
was Owner of. Thefe being not able to draw the 
Plough deep enough, to extirpate the Roots of 
Weeds, and to give the Earth a fine loofe Bottom 
for the Roots of Corn to enter eafily ; his Ground 
ieldom return’d above Half Crops, which fo impo- 
_verifhed him, that he was forced to fell fome of his 
Land: Accordingly he fold a Field of eight Acres, 
which, after the Buyer had plowed it with a ftrong 
‘Team of Horfes, and made the Share of the two- 
wheel Fallow-Plough enter deep into the Ground, 
it turned up fuch a frefh Parcel of Earth, that he 
had forty Bufhels of Wheat from off one Acre, the 
very firft ‘Crop, that, when the whole was fold, 
the Sum amounted to near the Value of the Land. 
~ Thefe are plain Inftances of the great Advantages 
attending the true Knowledge of plowing Ground 
in a right Manner. . 

Plowing about Acton and Edgware, in Middlefex, 
for Wheat. Here many of their Fields hie low and 
fwampy, but generally have a Staple of good black, 
or Hafle Mould, on a red or yellow Clay-bottom, 
which feems to be a Situation, and a Soil, between 
Vale and Chilturn Grounds, and therefore is plowed 
and otherwife managed in a different Manner from 
either of them, About 4éfon they fallow in three 
Bout-lands, with a Swing-Plough; and when they 
make their firft Stirree in June, they plow their 
three Bout-lands back again, and leave, as ufual, 
the Ridge where the Thorough, or Henting, was 

| - before, 
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before. Next Time, in this Month, they com- 
monly plow their Bout-lands crofs-ways, without 
any Harrowing before, into flat Broad-lands, and 
in this Pofture they let it lie ’cill the latter End of 
Auguft, or a Month or three Weeks before Sowing- 
time; when they make ufe of their great Drag- 
Harrow, containing feven large.Wooden Beams, 
that has feven Tines of Iron in each Beam, drawn 
by eight, nine, or ten Horfes, but with never lefs 
than eight; with this they harrow the Ground 
long-ways level, and,-if it is foul, and won’t eafily 
break, they harrow it crofs again. At Sowing- 
feafon they plow crofs the laft Broad-lands, and fow 
Wheat in four Bout-lands, by fowing it Broad-caft 
before the Plough, and plowing it under Tho- 
rough ; and yet little or no Seed remains in their 
large Water Furrows, becaufe, in the finifhing of 
every Bout-land, they gather it by the Plough, elfe 
the Waters would chill and kill it. About Edgware 
they plow five Times in all for a Crop of Wheat, 
and fow it as they call them in their Size-lands, 
that is, in four or fix Bout-lands, and ufea {maller 
Drag-Harrow than thofe of 4/Zon drawn by. five 
Horfes only: Here alfo they do their Work with 
the Swing-Plough; but about Rickmanfworth, — 
Weft-Hyde, and the adjacent Parts, they plow with 
the two-wheel Woodchip-Plough, which is a Sort 
between the Foot and the Wheel Herifordfhire 
Plough, aad therefore they ufe it here to make 
three or four Bout-lands, in fuch Ground that lies 
neither too wet nor too dry. 

How feveral of the Middlefex Farmers are wrong 
in not making ufe of the Woodchip-Plough. It is cer- 
tain, that moft of the plowed Grounds that lie 
about Afton, Edgware, Hendon, and many other 
Parts of Middlefew, by their low, wet Situation, 
and the ftiff Nature of their Soils, foon acquire a 
Sournefs, and breed Twitch or Couch-grafs in 

Abundance, 
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Abundance, to the Deftruction of great Part of 
their Crops of Grain. Now in oppofition to their 


es a Opinion, that their Swing-Plough is fo_ 


compleat an Inftrument that there is no Need of 
-any other, I,here propofe the Ufe of the two- 
“wheel Woodchip-Plough, thus: If after they have 
fallowed or plowed their Ground the firft Time in 
three or four Bout-lands fora Wheat-Crop, at the 
fecond Plowing or firft Stirree, they fhould alfo 
with the Swing-Plough plow all the Ground a-crofs 
into Broad-lands. Next Time, with the Woodchip- 
‘Plough, they fhould plow thefe Broad-lands into 
fingle Bouts 3; and when the Ground has lain a little 
while in this Pofture, it fhould be bouted again off 
‘the laft Bouts; then thefe Bouts fhovld be tho- 
“roughed down, or, if the Ploughman did not make 


them too large, they may be harrowed plain, with- 


‘out: being firft thoroughed down, and the fame 
‘Ground prefently after plowed a-crofs with the 
~Swing-Plough, and fowed with Wheat in three or 
four Bout-lands. Now here may be fome Objeéti- 
ons raifzd againft the Woodchip-Plough. Fir/f, 
That, if they fhould plow fo deep as fingle Bouting 
requires, they would get down to the Clay and 
thus do more Harm than Good. This may be true 
in fome Ground, but I advance this Method only 
‘where Land is deep enough to admit of it. 2dly, 
They may fay, Here is more Plowing than 1s ufually 
done with their Swing-Plough. As to this, they 
are fometimes obliged to give five Plowings in all 
for Wheat with their Swing-Plough, and five will 
do it if the Woodchip-Plough is employed, provi- 
ded the Bouts are, as I faid, made narrow. At moft 


there is only the Thoroughing down different, and _ 


that is not quitea half Plowing. In fhort, in the 
Main, the Trouble of plowing with the Chip- 
Plough i ison a Par with the Swing, confidering 


that cach Bouting is little or ne more than a halt 
Plowing. 
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Plowing. The third Objection may be, that the 
Horfes go double next to the Chip-Plough, tho’ 
fingle before them; by which they will harden 
and four the Ground, by leaving a hollow Place 
with their Feet for the Water to fettle in. This I 
would not argue againft, provided they went dou- 
ble at Sowing-time, for, then, their Tread would 
Jet in the Water and kill the Wheat; but as the 
Boutings are performed in Summer, and the Ground 
is placed at Sowing-time with the Swing-Plough, 
there is no Room for the Objection. But to il- 
luftrate this Matter to my Reader, IJ fhall here give 
the Character of the two-wheel Woodchip- Plough : 
This excellent Inftrument is fo contrived by a ftout 
flattifh Piece of Wood being fixed at the Bottom of 
it, that itis hindered from finking too deep, and | 
therefore, though this Plough is of the two-wheel 
Sort, yet, by its Wood and flat Socket-Share, it 
will perform its Work deep or fhallow, both in 
high gravelly, or in low fwampy Grounds, which 
makes it a compleat Plough, -efpecially for thofe 
who. have both Soils in the fame Field, or Farm, 
as many have. [It is therefore very proper for ma- 
king threeor four Bout-lands, fingle Bouts, Hacks, 
or Broad-lands, where the Ground is not too ftony 
nor too wet; for this Reafon it was invented as a 
Plough between the Heriford/hire Wheel-fort, and 
the Vale Foot-Plough ; and, as it is open behind 
like the Bobtail-Plough, it will not lodge the 
Farth, nor clog, as the two-wheel Double-mortafed 
Plough will. But, by laying this Sort of {tiff Mid- 
dlefex Land up in fharp Bouts, it kills and prevents 
the Growth of Couch-grafs and other Weeds, {weet- 
ens, and moft expeditioufly brings it into a fine 
Tilth for fowing Wheat. And, thus, this profitable 
Plough does not only very much contribute to the 
Return of full Crops of the Golden Grain, but alfo 
by keeping the Ground hollow, fweet, and ‘ie 

| © | 0) 
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of Couch-grafs and Weeds, the fucceeding Crop 
of Beans or Peafe, will, in courfe, be the greater. 
This Woodchip Wheel-Plough T furnith to any 
.Perfon, at a reafonable Price. 

Plowing for Wheat about the Wyde. Here is a 
Clay-bottom, and a {tiff Loam at top. They fal- 
low with the Swing-Plough, by laying two of their 
Size-lands into one,which then contain eight Bouts, 
At the firlt Stirree-time, they plow in the fame 
Manner, At the third Plowing, they fill in Tho- 
roughs, and plow a-crofs into Broad-lands ; and 
if the Ground is very four, they plow it a fecond 
Time, then fill in the Thoroughs, and harrow all 
plain; and, the fifth Time, they plow and fow 
Wheat in Four-bout Size-lands ; ; here they feldom 
- fow any other Grain than Wheat and Horfe-beans. 
And here I fhall obferve, that though Mr. Tull’s 
Invention of the Drill and Horfe- hough Ploughs are 
excellently well contrived for his own chalky Farm, 
near Hungerford in Berk/bire, and for fome other 
dryith Soils, where Skill and Ability of Pocket ac- 
company their Uie 3. yet bere, Heiner fis, nor 
any other Plough hitherto difcovered, will anfwer 
in fowing Grain in three and four Bout-lands, and 
in making fingle Bout-lands, ‘fo well as the Swing 
and Woodchip-Ploughs; for thefe Muiddlefex Far- 
mers are obliged to fuch a Mode of plowing, to 
keep. their Lands and Grain dry ; foin Vale Lands, 
there is no Plough fo proper as the Foot-Plough, 
for ridging Ten up, and cafting them down, and 
for plowing j in their Seed. . “The “fame in fandy 
Earths, where the Soil is fo hight that it won’t 
ftand for dniling with the Plough; the Jockey~- 
wheel Piough exceeds all others. The like in the 
Ife of Ely, ‘their Skiff Plo ugh is found to be fine 
cularly ferviceable; and many others of this Nature 
prove the Neceffity there is of writing in general 
gf Hufbandry, which could not be done, if an 

Author 
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Author confin’d his Pen to hisown Farm. Here 
they fow few Turneps, and but little Clover, be- 
* caufe their furly, ftiff, moift, clayey Loams are fo 
fubject to run with Twitch, or Couch-grafs, that a 
Summer’s Fallow, in ioe. Years, is not fufficient 
to reduce them into a thorough Finenefs and Sweet 
nefs for a good Crop of Wheat. 

Plowing in the fandy Grounds, &c.+ of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, aud Effex. Here, in moft Parts, they 
plow with what they call the Jockey, or Plemi/b- 
Plough, which has a fhort Beam, whofe End lies 
ona high two-wheel Gallows Stock, or Carriage ; 
is very Tight, and guided e two fixed Handles, 
with a Pair of corded Reins only by the Ploughman, 
and thereby faves the Charge of a Boy-driver pes. 
caufe his Horfes go in Breaft, and work in a loofe 
fandy Soil, as they do near Ipfwich, Thetford, and 
in many other Places of thefe Countries, Some of 
their Ploughs .have Iron-winged Wheels, others 
are only Wood, for Sands do not wear much 3. 
and,’ this being a very light Earth. I fee many of 
their Jockey-Ploughs have a cafted Iron fixed on 
them, inftead of a wooden broad Board, made ex- 
actly in the fame Shape, which cofts about five Shiul- 
lings and Six-pence, and the wooden Wheels but half 
a Crown. Its fhort Share weighs ten or twelve. 
Pounds, fome not fo much, and performs all Work 
like the Hertfordpbire Wheel- -Ploughs, as the ma- 
king of, four-thorough sea fee Bouting 
and Broad-lands in their ftiff Sands. There is alfo 
another Sort. ufed between Chamsterd and Witham, 
in Effex, called a Jockey Foot-Plough, whofe 
broad, fhort Share weighs about eight Pounds ; 
that commonly has a roundifh Wing, or Fin, fixed 
on it, andis drove by the Ploughman without a Boy. 

Alfo near Chelmsford, their Wheel Jockey-Ploughs, 
of late, have fucceeded the common FooePloushs, 
for plowing their light red Earth, and eravelly 

C% Loams, 
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Loams, which abe find to anfwer much better 
than them. In one Part of Suffolk, fome ufe a douse 
ble Broad-board Foot-Plough, whofe Broad-boards 
are near twenty Inches long, have two fixed Handles 
and a fhort Share; with this they make Drills for 
fowing Peafe and Beans to great Advantage ; plow 
down at once a four-thorough Stitch, by only draw- 
ing it through the Middle of it, and is very conve- 
nient for drawing out Thoroughs for Broad-lands, 

About Colchefter they fometimes make ufe of two 
light Ploughs now and then, one with two Horfes 
a-breatt, and the other with four in the fame Man- 
ner. The firk plows very fhallow; the other plows 
deeper to rear frefh Mould ; but this Sort of Ope- 
ration may be done with other Ploughs, 

How one Farmer broke, and another bad ltke to do the 
Jame, by wrong Plowing their Ground. On the Farm 
Gatonds mentioned, it was ufual for the former Te- 
nant to give ftrict Orders to his Ploughman to plow 
an Acre and an balf at one Jour ney, or in one Day, 
before he came Home; accordingly the Plough 
man did, but then he was forced’ to plow large 
Thorough, with his wide fet Broad-board Wheel 
Fallow-Plough, waich every Time turned almoft 
fixteen or eighte een Inches wide of Earth, and 
which, sudeed: fhould have been rather turned at 
twice, for then the Ground would have been fo 
broke, that Weeds would bave had lefs Power to 
grow and increafe. This Mifmanagement broke 
the Farmer, and had like to have done another near 
Rickmanfworth, but his Eyes got open juft in Time, 
for, as foonas he was fenfible of his Error, he took 
in his Falow-Plough narrower, and faved himfelf 
from that Ruin which otherwife muft have come 
upon him. For fuch Plowing. not only keeps the 
Land four and bard, but gives r Wiceds a Feundation 
to breed, and grow luxuriant; becaufe, in four, 
hard Ground, the Roots of Corn can’t ftrike in 

their 
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their thready fine Fibres, with that Freedom and 
Eafe as are requifite to maintain them in a thriving 
Condition ; and when Corn is ftunted, Weeds will 
certainly grow predominant; and then follows the 
great Charge of employing a Number of Weeders 
a long Time, to the Damage of the Corn, and the 
Impoverifhing of the Farmer. But the fucceeding _ 
Farmer, with his Foot-pecked Share-Plough, 
plowed the Ground (as I faid before) into very 
narrow Thoroughs, by which, he laid the Land 
_™*evener and better, than the firft Tenant did with 

his Wheel Fallow-Plough; fo that he fowed his 
_ Grain in a fine, loofe Earth, that caufed it to grow 
a-pace, and out-run the Weeds to his great Ad- 

vantage. ui 
How three inclofed Fields were plowed in a right 
Manner. It was but about Candlemas, 1741, thata 
Neighbour of mine plowed and fowed three of his 
Fields thus : The Soil of all thefe was a gravelly 
Loam ; the firft being a Barley-ftubble, he clapp’d 
his Fold on it prefently after Harveft, and three 
Sheep dung’d it all over without Plowing. Now, 
why he folded without firft Plowing the Ground 
was, becaufe, at the latter End of the Summer, | 
if Sheep are folded on new plowed Land, it is apt 
to lie wet, and draw their Bodies too much, core 
rupt their Blood, and otherwife damage them ; for 
which Reafons, he gave the Field but one Ploughing 
in all, and that about Candlemas, when he harrowed 
Wheat-feed into it. The other two Fields had a 
Crop of Turneps on them, which, after they were 
eat off, he gave them one Plowing only, and like- 
wife harrowed Wheat into them. From this, I 
take the Opportunity to obferve, that this Chil- 
turn Farmer was exactly right in plowing his 
Ground with our Narrow-lent, or Peaftitch Wheel- 
Plough, that broke and fined the clotted Earth much 
better than the Wheel broad Fallow-Plough, which 
| mott 
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moft others in our Parts make Ufe of for this Pur- 
pofe to their Difadvantage ; and it is on this Ac- 
count, that I oblige my Ploughman conftantly to 
make ufe of this narrow Plough, where Occafion 
requires it. . | | 

The Damage of Stirring Land too late. A Chil- 
turn inclofed Field, whofe Soil was a dry Loam, 
was fallowed for a Wheat Crop in April, 1739, and 
firft ftirred the latter End of May; but the fe- 
cond Stirree was not perforim’d ’till late in Auguf. 
The Confequence of this was, that by fufiering 
Ground to lie idle fo long as near three Months, 
before it had a fecond Stirree, or third Plowing, 
the Weeds grew fo luxuriant, that his After-plow- 
ings did not deftroy many of them, nor was the 
Land fufficiently fweeten’d nor fined, whereby the 
fucceeding Crop of Wheat fuffer’d very much 3 for 
the beft Tilth generally carries it over the coarfer 
Sorts, and *tis certain, that the Plough ‘is the beft 
Refiner and Weeder of Earths. | 

The Charaéter of the Wheel Woodchip-Plough, as 
it is wed in different Soils. ‘This Plough, no more 
than feveral others that I write of, was never men- 
tioned by any Author whatfoever ; it is an exceed- 
ing good, new invented Machine, now much in 
ufe about Chaffont, Rickmanfworth, Pinnar, &c, for 
its valuable Service, being made for tts Beam’s 
End to lie on a high Pin-up, or Gallows Stock, 
work’d by two Wheels, and has thefe feveral Ad- 
vantages belonging toit: The Woodchip Plough- 
beam has three Holes made in it for the Plough- 
man, by altering his Pin, to caufe it to go deeper 
or fhallower ; he can alfo alter it by raifing, or low- 
ering its Beam with a Pin on each Side the Stock, 
which he does oftner and better than by the Pin in 
the Beam. Thus, he has two Opportunities, while 
the Hertfordfbire Wheel-Plough allows but one, 
and that is, only by fhifting the Iron Pin in one of 

the 
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the five Holes of the Beam. The, Woodchip- 
Plough is drawn by two Horfes in a-breaft behind, 
and one before, in their wet Grounds, about Pinnar 
and Rickmanfworth, but between Uxbridge and Amer- 
foam, in their pebbly, fhort, hard Land, they com- 
monly go with two in. a-breatt behind, and two 
before ; and here J muft obferve, that as the Foot~- 
Plough is drawn as eafy with three Horfes as an 
Hertfordfbire Wheel-Plough is with four, fo the 
Woodchip-Plough 1s as eafily drawn with four Hor- 
fes, as our Hertford/hire Wheel-Plough is with five 
or fix, becaufe the Chip- Plough has a broad Bottom- 
piece of Wood, . that works with a fhort Socket- 
fhare on it, while the Hertfordbire Wheel-Plough 
has a long, fharp Bottom, by a two-mortafed Iron 
pecked Share being fixed to it, that caufes it to go 
deep, and draw hard. This Woodchip-Plough is 
not fo well as the other to go where the Ground is 
ftony, or crufted, in dry Weather, becaufe here it 
is apt to be thrown out of its Work, as the Foot- 
Plough is in the like Cafe; yet this Plough will 
ak where the Foot-Plough can’t, becaufe its 
Wheel keeps i¢ more fteady in its Work, and there- 
fore anf{wers between (as I’ faid before) the Hert- 
fordfbire “Nheel and the Foot-Plough, tho’ its 
Bottom is matted with Iron, to keep it from wear- 
ing out too foon. There are two Sorts of Wood- 
chip-Ploughs, the one broad, and the other narrow ; 
the firft turns a large, thin Thorough, for which 
Reafon, it is generally ufed to plow up Stubbles in 
Summer and Winter, in Land that is neither too 
wet nor too dry, in Clay Loams, and in the pebbly 
Sort of Soils, and at Lent i ; it plows two 
three Bout-lands into one fix Bout-land, which is a 
juft Breadth of Ground for the Ploughman to 
throw a Caft of Wheator other Seed. The narrow 
Chip-Plough makes three Bout-lands of a Broad- 
land, crofs the laft Plowing, at Wheat Seed-time, 
, when 
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when it plows the famein ; and this is all the narrow 
one does, for the broad Chip-Plough performs the 
reft of the Work all the Year after, except when 
their pebbly Ground, at Fallow-time, is got fo hard, 
that they are forced to ufe the two wheel Double- 
mortafed Hertfordfbire Fallow-Plough. But, about 
Farrow and Pinnar, they go with no other than 
the Swing and Woodchip-Ploughs, becaufe their 
Land lies low, and not fo ftony, or pebbly, as it is 
about Chaffont. 

The Charatter of the Hertfordthire Double-Phugh. - 
This Double-Plough was firft contrived, and made 
ufe of, in Hertfordfhire, in 1732: It is of the two- 
whee] Sort, and only fitto plow Chalks, Sands, Gra- 
vels, and light dry Loams in the Chilturn Country ; 
for in the Ridge Vale, or in the Size Middlefex 
plowed Grounds, it won’t anfwer ; but there it 
excellentiy well plows Land for Wheat, Barley, 
Peale, Beans, Thetches, Oats, Turneps, &c. which 
it does better than any of the fingle Ploughs, becaufe 
it makes lefs Thoroughs, and yet performs almoft 
double Work in the fame Time that a fingle Plough 
is employed, and this with only four Horfes, where 
the Ground has been before plowed with a fingle 
Plough. When Wheat is fown in four-thorough 
Stitches, or two Bout-lands, it finifhes its Work as 
it goes, and therefore prevents the Lofs that a fin- 
ele Plough fubjeéts the new fown Corn to. In Bar- 
ley, Turnep, and other Seafons, when Farmers are 
in hafte to fow their Ground, it does vaft Service, 
_ by difpatching a great deal of Work in a Iittle 

Time, and thereby faves Horfes and Mens Labour 
and Meat, &e. In fhort, this Double-Plough per- 
forms many other Things too long here to enume- 
rate; and therefore, | refer my Reader to the Pe- 
rafal of my Monthly Book for 4pri/, where I have 
given an ample Account of the tranfcendant Ufes 
of this Plough, that is not made by faftening two 
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Ploughs to one, as the old-fafhion’d Double-Plough 
was, but by a Crook in the Beam, to which two 
{mall Broad- board Shares and Coulters are affix’d. 


CHAP, IL 
Of TURNEP*, 


FYAHE common Seafon for fowing Turneps, in 
lee our inclofed Fields of Hertford/hire, is a 
Fort-night oefore, anda Fortnight after Mid/um- 
mer; yet there be many who fow this Seed in 
April and May, either for drawing them early to 
fell, or to be the firft they eat off with Sheep, in 
order to fow the fame Land with Wheat, efpecially 
if it be a cold, wet Soil: Therefore, I will fuppofe 
your Ground to be well plowed and manured, in 
the Manner I have defcribed in my laft Month, 
where I have treated on this valuable Root more 
fully than I fhallin this; and it is. in this Month, 
that forward fown Turneps, of the Dutch, white, 
flattifh Sort, are drawn about the Country, and 
fold by feveral of our Farmers, as an excellent, 
pleafant, wholefome Root for Gentry, as well as 
for Harveft-men, becaufe there are no fweeter ‘Tur- 
neps than our Hertford/bire Sort, as is well known 
to the Londoners, who confume great Quantities of 
thefe Vegetables, which we yearly carry up, for fel. 
ling them, in Covent-Garden, and other Markets. 
Manures, or Dreffings for Turneps. It is to little 
Purpofe for any to fow this Seed, on three Ac- 
counts, 1/f, If the Ground is not before-hand 
plowed into a fine Tilth. 2d/y, If it is not well 
manured. And, 3dly, If the Turneps are not well 
houghed. I fhall here only touch upon the fecond 
Article, and that is, xf, If you dung the Land 
; p ; 
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for a Crop of Turneps, and it be of the long Sort, 
it fhould have been plowed in at Fallow-time, ei- 
ther before April, or in that Month, or in May at 
fartheft, that it might have Time to rot and mix 
with the Earth; but if it be fhort, rotten Dung, 
then it may be fpread a little before the laft Plow- 
ing, and plowed in, for harrowing the Turnep-feed 
on it. 2dly, Or you may fpread forty, or better 
fixty Buthels of Lime over one Acre, and when 
it is flack’d, you may plow very fhallow, and 
harrow your Turnep-feed on the fame. 3d/y, Or 
you may, asa Top-drefling (as we call it) fet: your 
Fold, and run it over the Field as faft as poffible, 
elfe the Sheep will damage the young Turneps, un-. 
lefs they are parted from them in time, by Hurdles. 
4tbly, Or you may fow ten Bufhels of Peat-afhes 
over each Acre as-foon as the Seed is fown, or fow 
them and harrow them in with the Seed, 5thly, Or 
fow forty Bufhels of flack’d Lime over the Acre, 
after the Seed is fown. Or, 6zbly, .Do the like 
with Soot. The laft five Dreffings will keep off. 
the Worm, Fly, Slug, Grub, and Caterpillar, 
The Nature and Muifchief of the deftructive Turnep- 
Fly, This little Infect is chiefly bred by Horfe, Afs, 
Cow and Hog Dungs, and that moftly in hot, dry 
Seafons. Thefe are fo voracious after the two 
{weet feedling Leaves of young Plants, that no-. 
thing can ftop their Rapine fo well as a Contrivance. 
of fomething that will oppofe them in all Wea-. 
thers; it is therefore that Tobacco-fand,. or. its 
Daft, Lime, or Wood-afhes, will not effectually 
do it, becaufe their weak Natures and Scents are 
foon exhaufted by Dews, and prefently wafh’d away 
by Showers below the Surface ; whereas Brimftone 
is endowed with fuch a ftrong, tenacious, powerful: 
Tafte and Smell, as taints not only the Seed before 
it is put into the Ground, but likewife the conti- 
guous Earth about it for fome Time after, fo that 
: Ene 
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the Fly cannot bear to inhabit even its Neighbour- 
hood ; for nothing is more difagreeable to Ani- 
mals than the Smoak or Smell of “Sulphur, witnefs 
its fudden Suffocation of them when they are con= 
fin’d and penn’d in with it ; hence it is, that even 
the circumambient Air becomes, in fome Degree, 
infected by it with its naufeous Scent, infomuch 
that the Fly is obliged to forfake the Place in fearch 
of more agreeable Vegetables, which, at this Time 
of the Year, are eafily found outs; and thus the 
young Lurneps are deliver’d from their mortal 
Enemy, who not only ruins Thoufands of Acres 
of them, but oftentimes obliges the Farmer to be 
at the exceffive Charge of plowing and fowing a 
fecond, and fometimes a third Time, and at laft 
frequently fails ofa Crop. Bat T muft here ob- 
ferve, that though Horfe, Afs, Cow, and Hog 
Dungs are fo pernicious in breeding the Fy, yet 
they have this good Property be longing to them, 
that when any of them are truly fhort, rotten, and 
greafy, and thoroughly mix’d with the Ground, it 
fo lightens and hollows it, as to give an eafy Paf- 
fage to the young Turnep Fibres, t to ftrike down 
and get eafily into the Earth, whereby they acquire 
fuch a fwift Growth, as caufes them to out-run the 
Fly’s Rapine, and get into bitter Leaves before 
they have Time to demolifh the Crop, if the Seed 
is fown thick enough; for in poor hard Ground, 
it is often the Farmer's Misfortune to lofe them, 
becaufe here the Fly has full Leifure to feed on, 
and devour, the two feedling Leaves at his Plea- 
fure, as is evidently proved by the fuccefsful Crops 
of thofe who have, in Time, dreffed their Field 
with a due Quantity of rotten Dung. ‘But where 
they are fo injudicious as to carry Tong Dung im- 
mediately from the Stable, and plow it in jutt be- 
fore the Turneps are fown, they ftand an ugly 
Chance of ars the Enjoyment of this moft fers 

D 2 viceable 


viceable Root, when they are moft in Need of it, 


becaule all fuch crude Dung too much hollows the 
Earth, prefently breeds divers innumerable Infects, 


often cankers and burns up the Crop in its Infancy, oe 


or at leaft keeps them from thriving, and, at laft, 
very much hinders the Hough, that can’t be truly 
worked, by reafon fuch long Dung is opt to tear 
up and clog the Inftrument. 

How a Farmer, after four Plowings and Sowings, 
loft bis Crop of Turneps. I knew a Farmer who 
fowed a gravelly loamy Field, of two Acres and 
three Roods, that was inclofed, with Turnep-feed, 
on the 14th Day of June 1735, but a cold, wet 
Night fucceeding (which is generally fatal) the 
Crop miffed; for hot Weather, and moderate 
Showers, agree beft with new fown Seed. On the 
29th of Funes the fame Field was plowed and fowed 
with eight Pounds of Turnep-feed a fecond Time, | 
when the Weather was dry and hot, and then the 
Fly deftroy’d them. On the 27th of Fuly, the fame | 
Field was plowed and fowed all over with Seed a 
third Time, and had the fame Fate; and foa fourth 
Time. Thus, after four Plowings and Sowings, 
the Farmer, to my Knowledge, mifs’d a Crop “of 
Turneps in the fame Field ; once by Showers fall- 
ing the next Night in great Plenty, that burft the 
Seed too foon, and thrice by the Fly ; which Lofs 
may be computed at eleven Shillings and Six-pence 
fuftained each Time for only plowing.and harrow- 
ing, befides the Coft of the Seed, fo that the whole 
Damage may be reckon’d in all at, fifty-four Shil- 
lings in this little Field, and yet the Farmer dif- 
appointed of his Winter Crop of Turneps. Here 
then I thall make known a fine Secret, for the Be- 
nefit of both Farmer and Gardener; whofe Intereft 
it will be, not only to make ufe of it for Turneps, 
but alfo for fecuring the. seedling Leaves of Flax 
feed, Coleefeed, Savoys, Cabbages, and many. other 

Vecetables ; 
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Vegetables; and in particular, for preventing the 
Damage of the Fly the Beginning of April, among 
the Stalks, or Sprouts, of young Onions; Weld 
alfo, while it is in its feeding Leaves, is often de- 
ftroyed by the Fly, as young “Turneps are. 

An excellent Receipt for preventing the Fly's dama- 
‘ ging the feedling Leaves of Turneps, Cabbages, Sa- 
voys, Cole, Weld, Flax, and many other Vegetables, 
for lefs than Sixpence an Acre Charge. This great 
and ferviceable Secret, that I here freely make pub- 
lick, for preventing the Damage of the Fly, is 
now abiolutely neceflary to be made ufe of, becaufe, 
this being generally the hotteft Month in the Year, 


the Turnep is the more hable to be deftroyed by it. 


Therefore, firft mix one Ounce of Flour of Brim- 
ftone with three Pounds of Turnep-feed, daily, 
for three Days fucceffively, in an earthen gla- 
zed Pot, and keep it cover’d clofe, ftirring all to- 
gether well at each frefh Addition, that the Seed 
may be the more tainted by the Sulphur; then fow 
it as ufual on one Acre of Ground, as I have di- 
rected in the Month of Fune, and let the Weather 
come wet or dry, it will keep off the Fly ’tll the 
third or fourth feedling Leaf is formed, for by this — 
Time they will all be fomewhat bitterifh, and con- 


. fequently very much out of the Danger of this little 


black Flying Infect, which, at this Time of the 
Year, may be fometimes feen in Swarms on the 
Wing near the Ground, fearching for, and fettling 
on freth Bites, ’til] they ruin Thoufands of Acres 
in fome Seafons, by lying and refiding under little — 
Clots of Earth all Night, and doing ti th eit Mitchief 
the Day oe 
This effectual cheap imcadica and ,Antidote I 
every Year fucceffively make uf of, and which 
will be of immenfe Service to the Nations in gene- 
ral, if the Ground is firft duly prepared, and the 
Seed thus rightly managed; for, by obtaining 
. plentiful 
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plentiful Crops of Turneps, Beef, Veal, Mutton, 
Lamb, Pork, Butter, Cheefe, Buftards, Pheafants, 
and many other Profits may be cheaply enjoy’d by 
the Farmer and the Publick, as I have, and fhall 
hereafter, fully make appear; and yet I have ano- 
ther moft valuable Receipt to impart, that not only 
keeps off the Damage of Flies from young Tur- 
neps, but infallibly prevents the fame from the de- 
{tructive Slug, or naked Snail, though it rains a 
Week together prefently after the Seed is fown. 
It is no Powder, but a fure cheap Antidote in any 
Weather 5 and not only anfwers as a Remedy 
againft thefe Infeéts, but ferves at the fame Time, 
asa Manure for dreffing the Ground, and _ fertilif- 
ing the Crop of Turneps; as is every Year expe- 
rienced by the few Farmers that know and try it. 
Ihe Damage that a Crop of Turneps did in the Vale 
of Aylefbury. Near Eaton in the Vale of Aylesbury, 
a Farmer fowed Turnep-feed on fome of his Ridge 
Elalf-acre Lands, that took the Ground very well, 
and proved a fine Winter Crop for his Sheep; ac- 
cordingly he fed them a confiderable Time, but 
the Confequence was.this: They fo ftolch’d and: 
harden’d the ftifl wettifh Land with their Feet in 
Rainy-weather, that they made many Hollows in 
it, which proved fo many Receptacles for lodging 
the Water, and thereby foured the Ground to a 
great Degree 5 infomuch, as the Farmer declared, 
he did not get it into a fweet Tilth and light Or- 
der again for feven Years ; for here they can’t plow 
a-crofs their Lands, and therefore cant get their 
Ground fine near fo foon as that which may be 
plowed any-ways. | : 
«Fo fow Turnep-fced in wet, flat, Chilturn Grounds, 
In our Chilturn Country of Hertford/bire, we have 
many flat, wet Fields, of ftiff, loamy, and gravelly 
Lands; which obliges the Farmer to manage this 
Way: After he has fallowed his Ground in Broad- 
| lands, 
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lands, he will harrow and plow it a-crofs in Broad- 
lands, or Hacks, a fecond Time. Some Time af- 
ter this, he will harrow and plow it a-crofs a third 
Time into four thorough ‘titches, or two Bout= 
lands, which, as foon as done, he will harrow 
down the Stitches long-ways almoft flat, then fow 
and harrow in his Turnep-feed. By this Piece of 
good Hufbandry, the Turneps will be eafier 
houghed, lie drier, grow bigger, and fatten Sheep 
much better than if they lay in Broad-lands; it is 
a pretty Security, for when Ground lies in fuch a 
Pofture, the feeding Sheep can’t tread it quite fo 
hard and flat as they do Broadelands; by which 
the Farmer can afterwards, by plowing only a 
Bout on a Stitch with the Fallow Wheel-Plough, 
harrow in Wheat on the fame. Or, if Barley is 
to be fown in the Spring, then, by plowing this’ 
Field a-crofs into Broad-lands, the Seed may be 
harrowed in with Succefs, for fuch Ground will 
then. certainly lie hollow, if the Turneps were a. 
good Crop. Here then I have farther to write ; 
that as fuch a Piece of wet {tiff Ground won’t admit 
of the Drill Hufbandry, there is a Neceffity in 
this,.as well as in many other Inftances I could 
name, of ufing the old Virgilian Method of plow- 
ing and fowing. In fome of the Eaftern Parts of 
Hlertfordfhire, and feveral other Places, they fow 
their Turnep-feed in four Bout-lands, to deliver 
the Plants and Cattle that feed on them from rot- 
ting, and fometimes draw and feed on the Tur- 
neps in Meadow Ground for the like Purpofe. In 
Vale Ridge-lands alfo, where the Soil is fomewhat 
of the chalky, gravelly, fandy, or dry loamy Kind, 
they fow Turnep-feed to good Advantage; but 
where Land, fo fituated, is a wet Clay or Loam 
in Vales, it won’t anfwer for the foregoing Rea- 
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Of Re-fowing Turnep-feed. The moft curious 
Farmer in our Parts, whenever his early Crop of 
Turneps miffed, he would re-plow the fame 
Ground, and fow and harrow in ‘frefh Seed, but. 
not the fame Sort as he did at firft, left he came 
off as bad as before. His Way, therefore, was to 
procure the little red Sort of Turnep-feed, which 
he found, by many Trials, to be the hardieft and 
fureft of all others ; for when the firft was gone by 
Drought, or deftroy’d by the Fly or Slug, this 
- latter fow’d Sort, generally ftood well, and refifted 
the Severity of Frofts and Chills to, Admiration. 
_ But, in fome Sorts of fandy Grounds, when a‘Crop 
_ of Seed mifies taking, they re-fow it again, and only 
harrow it in without plowing the Ground firft, as 
jl have feen done in fuch hot dry Soils in Suffolk, 
and fo we do (but very feldom) in our Hertford- 
 foire dry Loams, fometimes to good Succefs.. 

How extraordinary dry Weather affects a Crop of - 
Furneps. The Summer, 1740, was fo long dry, 
that moft of the Turnep-feed fown in light dry 
Soils came to little or nothing ; for, if the Fly did 
not devour them, the Drought killed them. A 
little above Waiford, there was a gravelly loamy 
Field had a promifing Crop on it, that flourifh’d 
accordingly, after being well houghed in due Time 5 
yet, ina few: Weeks after, they were dried up and 
- f{poiled by the Continuance of dry Weather, which 
made their Leaves look of a yellowifh and ‘reddifh 
Colour; an Indication of their being dried, or 
burnt paft Recovery. The Fly, alfo, in this long 
dufty Seafon, proved very *bufy and deftructive to 
many Fields that were fown this Summer with 
Turnep-feed, by their Breed and great Increafe, 
The fecond Cafe was that of my own inclofed Field, 
of a gravelly loamy Soil. Firft, 1 fallowed or 
plowed the Land in April (that before had a Crop 


of Peafe on it) in Broad-lands, with our Wheel 
Fallow- 
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Fallow-Plough ; the next TimeI ftirred it a-crofs . 
in Hacks, afterwards I firft harrowed all plain, and 
then fowed and harrowed in my Turnep-feed once 
ina Place. This Field I drefled all over with the 
Fold, and prepared my Seed according to the Brim- 
ftone Receipt, and though it was fowed on the 
13th Day of Fune 1740, yet it was the 21ft Day of 
this Month before I perceived their coming up, fo 
that the Seed lay, as it were, buried near fix Weeks, 
till a few fmall Showers fell, after a very long dry 
Seafon. But to be more particular: It was on Su- 
day, Fuly 20, that my Shepherd turn’d his Flock of 
Sheep into the fame Field, to eat off the Weeds 
and a few Dew Plants that were gotup, as believing 
there would no more Turneps appear, but it hap- 
pen’d otherwife; for, a Shower of Rain falling 
the fame Night, on the Morrow a fine thick Crop 
was feen, and which proved a good one indeed, 
A third Cafe was, that my. Neighbour dung’d a 
Jarge Field, which he plowed in, and fowed the 
Turnep-feed on the rough Ground without har- 
rowing, for, if he had harrowed, he had tore up 
the Dung; on this he immediately fet his Fold, 
and drefled it well, and though his Turneps came 
up very thick, yet the dry Weather deftroyed them 
before they were fit to hough $ on this he fowed 
the fame Fieid all over with Turnep-ieed again, 
and plowed it in, and it returned him a tolerable 
Crop for feeding his Sheep with, the following 
Winter. A fourth Cafe was: That a Farmer | 
fowed his Field with Turnep-feed, but feeing) none, 
come up, after waiting a while, he fowed and har- 
rowed ina fecond Parcel of Seed without plowing ; 
_but this likewife failed his Expectation: Then he 
plowed up all the Ground, and harrowed in Seed 
a third Time, which fully anfwer’d his Purpofe, 
for the young Turneps appear’d fo prodigioufly 

: E thick, 
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thick, that it was judged, that the whole three 
Sowings came up at laft. | 
The ilk Effetts of that Turnep Dipale called in 
Norfolk and Su folls, Anbury. This is faeh-a con- 
tagiou Dit temper aniong Furne eps, that fome be- 
lieve it to be as catching as the Small-pox in the 
human Species 5 and their -@éneral Notion here is, 
that this Turnep Pett 4s cauled chiefly in’dry Sum- 
mers, by drelfing their fandy Lands with coarfe 
Dung, for getting: plencful Crops of Turneps, in 
order to feed their Scotéh and Wel Runts for 
Smithfield Market; for in many Places they dung 
sae for this fe ‘rvicea ble Root, and not directly for 
any Corn, which is thought to oceafion this Mif- 
fortune, As a Proof of this 3, they fay, that when 
they can get Clay, or Marle, to drefs their fandy 
Soils, they are never troubled with the Anbury, 
otherwife their large Fields of Turneps are often 
infected by it 5 for it is certainly. thé natural Confe- 
quence of Dung, efpecially the Jong undigefted 
ranker Sort, to breed the Mould both in the Tur- 
nep, Hop, and in “many other Vegetables, which, 

in my humble Opinion, breeds this’ Diftemper ; 
that fhews inf lf by the Rife of a fpungy Bulb, 
Knot, or Excrefence on the Yurneps in-which is 
generally contained a fmall Worm or Maggot, that 
eats in, cankers, and in ‘Time rots the whole Tur- 
Nep 3 fo that a fine flourithing e Crop of them has, ina 
fhort Time, become neither fic for the Ufe of Man 
nor Beaft. An Inftance’ of this happened -to one 
of thefe Farmers when I was in this ae a on my 
Travels in 176, who, refafing twenty Shi thngs an 
‘Acre for a confiderable Qua ntity, a litele while after 
could not fell.chem for ‘five Shillings an Acre. At 
Leighton in Bedfordjbire, they fay it is a very dry hot 
Summer that ¢ oy occafions the Breed of Worms, 
and them to take'the Paine whicn.eats, cankers, 
and 
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and fpoils them; and this their Mifchief they 
moftly do to the forward fown, early, Dutch white, 
flac Turnep, which, in fuch a Seafon, gets alio 
quickly rank and flringy, and fo becomes of little 
Service ina few Weeks. Then for a fecond, or 
Jatter Crop, they fow the green round Sortof Tur- 
nep about the Beginning of this Month, which 
commonly fares better, by being not in fo much 
Danger of the Worm, Scab, or Anbury, as the 
firft fown are; and this was the Cafe of many of 
their Farmers and Gardeners, in the long dry Sum- 
mer of 1740,, who live in and about this Town. 
But 1 in our Clays, Loams, Chalks, and Gravels in. 

Her tfordfoire, we are ieldom, or never, troubled 
with this Malady ; I never somal but.a-{mall In- 
flance of it in oor Neighbourhood, and. that hap- 
pen’d toa Turnep Crep that grew in a flat. Loam. 
This Ground two Years before, was dreffed all 
over with Hen Dung for a Crop of Wheat, but 
being afterwards ee with this Seed, the Turneps 
were houghed and appear’d well, ’rill a Worm, or 
Maggot bred in them, which.raifed a Wart as ‘big 
as a Marvel on them, and which caufed them to 
dwindle away, and turn to little or no Profit. But 
this Anbury Evil will be much prevented, if the 
Matter is applied to new fown Turnep feed, thar 
I thall make known hereafter. 

The Improvement of Turnep Crops by houg hing fea 
Where Ground has no Manure or Dreffing beftow’d 
on it, andthe Turnep-feec, ;-by virtue of a fine 
Tilth, happens to take, fuch Met fhould be 
fure to be houghed deep and moulded well up, a 
caufe fuch Mould will prove a fort of Drefiing 
‘the Turnep Crop 3, but where Ground is sate 
GN there is no fuch Neceffity for deep Hough- 
_ing, left the houged Turn EPs Up- fet ane erow 
again, which many then wili be fure todo, if the 
Ground is wettifh at Houghing-time. However, in 
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either Cafe, be fure to break all the Surface, for then 
fuch Houghing will be as good as a forry Plow- 
ing, and likewife be a great Means to produce the 
oreater Crop of Wheat or Barley that is to fucceed ; 
for where Ground is left hard, and Twitch- orals 
or other Weeds are left in the Earth for want of 
houghing clean, a Turnep is put back from thri- 
ving, by reafon no Root affects a fine, clear, hollow 
Mould more than this. The Summer, 1741, was 
fo long dry, that moft Farmers mifs’d their Crops 
of Turneps; one in particular, near Rickman/worth, 
fowed as much Seed as coft him ten Pounds, and 
had hardly any Turneps ; another in Tvinghoe Pa- 
rifh fowed his Ground three Times, and had not 
above twenty Shillings worth in all, though he 
ufually has thirty or forty Acres of well planted 
Turneps in one Years yet, about the Beginning 
of September, there fell fome Showers of Rain for 
two or three Days together, which fo meiften’d 
the Earth, that 1t encoureg’?d many to plow up 
their Stubbles, and harrow in Turnep-feed ; ast 
on the 25th Day of that Month, many Fields 
might be then feen under the Hough, which an- 
dwerd the Farmer’s Purpofe ; fora very mild Win- 
ter fucceeding, the Turneps grew “till Cdrifimas or 
longer, and appled well in gravelly and ftony 
Grounds, becauie their Roots can’t here enter fo 
deep, as they will in clean Loams and other loofe 
Eiarths, where they are apt to get low, and grow 
into fpiry Heads. Likewife in heavy Sands, Tur- 
neps will profper well, becaufe it’s a harfh flopping 
Earth; and in cafe the Crop is like to burn’and 
be ftunted before you have Leifure for houghing 
them, then make ufe of the triangular Hough- 
Plough, that Ihave defcribed in former Months. 
Ir was but about the Year 1730, that Turneps in 
Dirfeybire were, FOr’ pe Saree: ae ime, houghed in 
A liek ds. 
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Y OW to fow Cole-feed in proper Grounds. The 
{Beginning of this Month, in wet fpewy Land, 
fow Cole, or Rape-feed, as at'a proper Time, that 
it may get a ftrong Root againft Winter. And | 
for this Purpofe, as ftiff Soils are moft agreeable 
for this Plant to grow in, the Land mutt have its 
timely Fallowing and Stirrings with the Foot- 
Swing, or wooden Chip-Plough, either in broad, 
ridge, or three or four Bout: lands; or drilled with 
the Pulley, Three-wheel, or double broad Board- 
Plough, for the Ground muft be work’d into a | 
fine hollow Tilth, after it has been thoroughly dref- 
fed and manured, becaufe this Herb, in particular, 
requires to grow in an Earth that is in good Heart, 
by reafon it draws as much Nourifhment as all the | 
Cabbage Tribe does; therefore it is a Folly to fow 
this Seed in very poor, dry Land. Between Whit- 
ham and Colchefter in Effex, they fow this Seed in 
four Bout-lands, becaufe their large Thoroughs 
fhould drain and lodge the Waters. And it was in © 
this Month that they harrowed the Ground firft, 
and then fowed and harrowed half a Peck of this 
Seed on an Acre Broad-caft out of the Hand, with- 
out mixing it with Sand, or other heavy Earth, for 
its better Spreading, as fome Authors direct, for 
he that can’t fow this Seed naked and true, is but a 
forry Workman. In the next Month of Augu/t, I 

faw the young Plants in a flourifhing Condition. 
How mifchievous tke Slug is to young Cole-worts, 
This is the greateft Enemy of all others to the 
Cole-crop, as being the moft natural Infect refidentr 
in all ftiff and moift Loams, which being alfo the 
; very 
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very Soil that Cole-feed moftly affectsSit feldom 
miffes of being attacked by the Slug, (though | 
fometimes by the Fly and Caterpillar.) And the~ 
rather, becaufe of the firft tender fweet feedling 
_ Leaves that prove a dainty Food for the foft Mouth 
of thefe Ravagers, for the Slug, above all Earths, 
hates dry Sands and Gravels, as being contrary to 
its moift Nature, and therefore is a Native to ftiff 
and fenny Grounds. I formerly, before I knew 
how to prevent it, loft two Fields fown with this 
profitable Plant in a very little Time; for in the 
Month of Augufl, they fell on them with great 
Eagernefs, and foon deftroyed the young Crop 1 in 
its {eedling Leaves. . 
The Management and great Profit of a Rape, or 
Cole-feed Crop. This moft valuable Plant has but 
a few Years paft become common in fome of our 
Fields, and now is known but in few,Parts under 
the Management I am going to fhew, It’s not 
only profitable for the 0; I the Seed produces, but 
by Confequenc e it muft be more and more in 
Requeft for improving low, morafly, and fenny 
Grounds, by feeding Cows, Sheep, and other Crea- 
_ tures with it in hard Weather, when no other 
Meat can be had abroad; and it is on this Ace 
count, that they fow Cole-feed about Weft-Hyade, 
ar Rickmanfi (worth, and. other Places, for the 
Ewes that fuck le Houfe Lambs, who evenin {nowy 
Seafons can come at their ‘tall. fucculent Heads, 
when Turneps, Raygrafs, Clover, and all other 
green Vegetables are under Cover. It breeds a 
creat deal of Milk ina little Time, both in Sheep, 
and Cows, and. will bear feeding down more than 
once. At this Place they fow one Bufhel of Cole- 
_ feed on ten Acres, which they commonly harrow 
In-@n one Plomines as foon as the forward Puffin 
Pea is carried off the Ground. But about Sax- - 
Mundum, in Norfolk, and fome other Parts, they 
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~ put the Seed to no other Ufe than making Oil with 
it. Another Advantage belonging to this fervice- 
able Plant is, that in cafe your Turneps mifs ta- 
king, you may, if the Ground is proper for it, 
fow it with Cole-feed. In our high Broad-land- 
Loams in Herifordfbire, after the laft Plowing, we 
harrow twice or thrice, one Way firft, then fow 
the Seed, and harrow it only once ina Place crofs- 
wife: But in Ridge, or two or four Bout-lands 
crofs Harrowing won’t anfwer. This Seed muft 
not be fown too thick where it 1s not intended to 
be houghed: But if you do intend to hough it 
(which is the better Way) then the thicker you fow 

it, the furer the Crop. The Roots of this Plant, as 
_ they draw the Earth very much, it forces on, and 
gives the Stalks a new Head ina little time, and 
which, as they are greedily eaten by Cattle, 1s 
quickly returned again in Dung and Urine, to the 
great Enrichment of the Lands; by which the 
Owner is enabled to Jay out his Money in other 
neceflary Incidents, fince the great Coft of Ma- 
nures is here in a great Meafure fupphed. by 
Sheep, Cows, €%c. But it is not proper to let 
Cows feed on them in the open Field, becaufe they 
areapt to pull them up by their Roots; in which 
Cafe, the Way is to cut off their Heads, and give 
the Cows them in another Field, or under Covert, 
and that not in too great Abundance, left it hoves 
and kills them; befides which ill Property, when 
the Colewort is got old, it makes the Milk rankifh, 
and likewife rots both Cows and Sheep, if too 
long fed on them. On the contrary, the Vertues 
of Rapes or Coleworts are, that they are excel- 
lent boiling Herbs in frofty Seafons, quickly fat- 
ten Cows and Sheep, and very opportunely yield 
a Subfiftence for Cattle after Turneps are gone. 
They caufe Plenty of Milk, and area very agreea- 
ble wholefome Food for Hogs, Rabbets, the great 

: | | wild 
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wild Buftard, Turkies, Swans, Geefe, Ducks; 
Pheafants, and feveral other Creatures, who gree» 
dily: feed on their juicy pleafant Leaves. If the 
Cole, or Kale, or Rape is like to be a full thick 
Crop, it may be fed at times in anuary, Febru- 
ery, and March, in cafe the fame Ground is de- 
figned to be fown with Wheat at next Michael- 
mas, becaufe in April the fallow Seafon fhould 
begin for the Field to be plowed the firft time ; 
and when the Cole’ grows into fuch a plentiful 
Crop that it kills the Weeds, and hollows and 
fines the Earth, there is a fecond Advantage that 
may be enjoyed from it. Give the Land one or 
two Plowings, and harrow in Turnep Seed: Thus, 
_ if the Ground ‘is in good Heart, it need not be 
dunged, for then it will do without any Manure, 
and return an early Crop of Turneps, that may be 
fed time enough tofow Wheat on the fame. But 
if the Cole is like to be a fcanty thin Crop, it’s 
commonly fed off by Al/bollantide, or the latter 
End of November, in order to prepare the fame 
Ground by feveral Plowings for fowing it with 
Barley the Spring following. Where the Land is 
not too wet, fome have ventured to turn in and fat 
Bullocks upon the Cole Heads, with Hay con- 
{tantly by them; but here they are apt to tread 
them down and fpoil many, and fometimes get 
hoved, to the Endangering of their Lives But 
Sheep will fat on them more fafely, yet not with- 
out hazarding their Safety. Of this Sort, the 
fuckling Ewes are the leaft expofed to this Mis- 
' fortune. Coleworts will do well on thofe clayey 
wettifh Loams, where Turneps muft not be al- 
lowed to grow, becaufe their broad round Roots 
leave Holes behind them, and let in the Water 
to the fouring of the Ground, and fpoiling it for 
fucceeding Crops of Corn. This Cole-feed will 
alfo grow to Profit on any of our Chilrurn Loams, 
provided 
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provided they be well dunged, or manured, and 


where fuch Ground is not, by feveral Plowings on — 


Purpofe, brought into a fine Tilth for fowing, this 
Seed : It is now become a very common Practice 
to give a Wheat, Barley, or Pea Stubble only one 
Plowing, and harrow i in Cole-feed. And here the 
Quantity of Seed fhould be more than ona Tilth 
Earth ; for, when the Ground is made perfe¢tly 
fine, Itake a Pottle will go as far as half a Peck of 
Seed on a Stubble. Some again willfow this Seed 
in February, for the Coleworts to be fed about Mid- 
fummer , then, if they are not fed down too clofe, 
they will grow into feedy Heads, for it is fome- 
times eaten before it is reaped for Seed, elfe it may 
come too thick: When the Pods ibe brown, 
then reap it as you do Whear, and let it lie in 
Handfuls on the Ground a Week or Fortnight to 
dry, for thefe muft not be bound up: Some thrafh 


it on a Sail or Barn Cloth in the Field: Others | 


will firft carry it into a Barn, ‘and thrafh it on a 


_ Floor. When this Seed is full ripe, itis very apt 


to fhed. In this Month it 1s commonty~-ripe for 
Cutting, as you may know by handling the Pods, 
and feeing the Seed of a brown Colour. 

Manuring the Ground for Cole-feed. or Rape-feed. 
After you have harrowed the Ground twice or 
thrice in a Place one Way, that is to fay, if the 
Land lies rough, firft harrow it three Times in a 
Place; but if it is pretty fine, twice ina Place will 
do: Then fow ten Buthels of Newbury or Hemp-~ 
_ ftead Peat Afhes all over one Acre, broad-catt, 
twice or thrice in a Place, for the Peat Buthel 
will hold out to near this; then harrow ,in your 
Cole-feed once in a Place, crofs-ways,’and it is 
done; or you may fow and harrow in the Seed 
firft, and then fow.the Manure over it ; but as 
every one cannot come by right Peat Afhes, you 
may run @ a old over the new fown Cole-feed, or 

F initead 
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inftead of thefe, you may fow forty or fixty Buthels 
of flaked Lime over the Acre of Seed, or twenty 
Buthels of Soot, or fixty Bufhels of Coal or Wood- 
Afhes. Either of thefe falt and fulphureous Ma- 
nures will not only deftroy or prevent the Worm- 
Grub, Caterpillar, Fly, or Slug’s Eating up the 
young feedling Leaves of this ferviceable Plant, but 
will alfo forward their Growth into a large Head 
with great Expedition. 

The hardy Nature of a Colewort. About Ofober, 
1739, a Man accidentally going by a Field of Cole- 
worts that were fown for Sheep in Great Gadde/= 
den Parith, Heriford/bire, pulled one of them up, 
and when he had cut off its Head, he tranfplanted 
at in his Garden, where it kept alive, and about 
the Middle of next May it grew to about two Feet 
high, which encouraged ,him to let it ftand for 
Seed, though all his Garden Savoys, as well as the 
Rue, Sage, Rofemary, and moft other Things in 
Gentlemen’s Gardens were killed by this long and 
the fevereft cold Winter and Spring that have been 
known in the Memory of Man. 

How they fow and manage Gole-feed in the Ifle of 
Ely and Gloucefterfhire, Sc. Here they plow and 
turn up old fward Ground about an Inch thick, 
that with a Fork they put into little Heaps and 
burn into Afhes, which they prefently fow about, 
and then plow and fow white Oats which return 
commonly ten Quarters off one Acre. At Mi- 
chaelmas following, they fow the fame Ground with 
Wheat on only one Plowing ; and the third Crop 
is Cole-feed for making Ojl at the Mill, or to feed 
Sheep for the Butcher, which Coleworts will do in 
a little Time, but the Mutton is commonly rank, 
In fome Parts of Glouceflerfbire, they have paid 
three Pounds an Acre a Year for old fward Ground, 
which they here plow up with the Breaft-Plough, 
and burn the Turf into Afhes, that they fow all 

over 
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over and plow in about Midfummer, and then har- 
row in the Seed; that, when ripe, they reap and 
thrafh with Flails on a Jarge Sheet or Barn-Cloth, 
in the Field. Near Chelmsford, in Effex, even in 
fome of their lightifh Land, they dung it for fow- 
ing Oats, and as foon as they are got off, they give 
the fame Ground only one Plowing, La harrow in 
Cole-feed, but they never hough them here. 

The Chertfey and Gaddefden Ways of tranfplant- 
ing young rape Plants or Coleworts.. About Chert/ey, 
in Surry, the Farmer fows them on a Barley Stub- 
ble, which he gives one Ploughing, and harrows 
in the Seed. Another Way they have to fow their 
Seed in a Garden fometime in May or Fune, and 
tranfplant the young Coleworts in Fields, chiefly 
by Boys and Girls, who are brought up to the 
 Praétice of it, and who fet them by Lines at two 
Feet afunder every Way, which they reckon ra- 
ther cheaper than fowing the Seed promifcuoufly 
in the Field, confidering the Charge that attends 
their Houghing here afterwards, which the other 
Way they are commonly free from. I know a 
Gentleman who fowed two of his plowed Fields 
with Cole-feed in the Chiturn Country, on a gra- 
_ velly loamy Soil; one took the Seed all over very 
well, but the other had feveral vacant Places in it, 
To “fupply this Defect, he drew out the young — 
Plants where they were thickeft, and tranfplanted 
them where they were thinneft, by which Manage- 
ment he obtained a full Crop of Coleworts, that 
fed his Sheep in the hard Winter, and Spring, 
1739-40, when no other green Meat could be 
got; but the other Field, which lay very much 
expofed to the North and Eaft Winds, loft its 
Crop; a Thing very rare; for this is fo hardy a 
Plant, as feldom receives Damage by the Froft: 
The other Field was fheltered “by a Wood,and | 


fucceeded well ; ; and when the Coleworts were. 
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eaten off by his ftore Sheep, the fame Field was 
plowed up and fown with Barley, but many young 
Cole Plants grew up among it, which obliged the 
Owner to have them pulled out about the Middle 
of May. It was this fame Gentleman that had ma- 
ny of thefe Field Coleworts cut and fent near thirty 
Miles to his Houfe in Londox for fome Weeks to- 
gether, and they proved exceeding fhort {weet Eat- 
ing, when no other Pot Greens could be hardly got 
for Money. 
Of grinding Cole-feed aud making Oil of it. By 
fome, this Oil is called Wool Oil, others call it 
Rape or Cole-feed Oil, others Lamp Oil. The 
Seed is ground by two Stones of feven Foot dia- 
meter each, which go round like that of a Tane 
ner, and bruife the.Seed on a flat one, "till there 
is never a whole one left ; and thus it becomes a 
Meal or coarfe Flower, which is put by halfa Peck . 
_at a Time into a Copper Pan over a Fire, and 
when it begins to fteam, it is then put into Bags 
two-and-twenty Inches Jong, and eight wide, two 
whereof are prefled together at once. One Buthel 
of this Seed will yield twenty Pounds of Oil, in 
Meafure two Gallons and a half, that fells in the 
~ London Oil Shops for about three Shillings a Gallon 
neat, but it is commonly mixed with frefh Oil to 
Teffen its Hogo, or ftinking Scent, and then itis fold 
for two Shillings a Gallon for Lamp-burnme, and’ 
other Ufes. Four Quarters of this Seed, or thirty- 
two Bufhels, have been reaped off one Acre: And 
its Stalks are fo ufeful, that in fevera] Places they 
chop and burn them to Afhes, which are fo efteemed 
for their being endowed with a ftrong fixed Salt, 
that fome ride above twenty Miles to buy them at 
one Shilling a Bufhel, for making Soap, with o- 
ther Ingredients, In fome Countries, they let 
Sheep feed on Rape or Coleworts till about a Fort- 

night 
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night aftet Candlemas, and then fhut the Field up 
for Jetting all ftand for Seed to make Oil, but then 
they are careful not to fufier the Sheep to eat 
down the Stalks too low. Others never eat them 
at all, but let them grow from the firft to the laft 
for Seed. Thus in une, and in this Month, I 
have given a larger Account of the Improvements 
of Turneps, and Rape, or Cole, than any Writer 
before, without being beholden to old obfolete 
Books, whofe Authors. wrote for different Climates, 
and whofe Tenets in Hufbandry are no more to 
be compared with the prefent Pra€tice, than old- 
fafhioned Country Houfes are with new built ones, 
whofe Builders were fo ignorant, but about two. 
hundred Years ago, as to lay the firft ground Floor 
above a Foot below the common Surface, in a clay 
Foundation, as many wofully experience in ours and 
other Parts, to the Deftruction of their Healths, 
‘I have here only to add the Copy ofa Letter fent 
to Mr. Houghton, for encouraging the Sowing of 
Cole-feed. 

A particular Account of a great Gain made by 
Means of Cole-feed. Sir, Since I have been acquaint- _ 
ed with your excellent Defign of promoting the 
Hofbandry of England as mach as in you lies, | 
have been inquifitive after fuch as I think may 
tend that Ways and I will tell you what J met 
with in a late Journey I took to Zheobalds: There 
is a confiderable Gentleman, who hath inclofed a 
Piece of Ground containing fix Acres; this he 
plowed and ordered as for Wheat, and about the 
Beginning of Fuly he fowed it with Cole-feed. He 
had alfo a hundred Welch Ewes, which he would 
have fold to the Butchers, but they would give no 
more than half a Crown a-piece for them. Upon 
this, about the Beginning of November he put them 
into his Coleworts ; they naPEenes all to caft their 
Lambs before haripoas fome of them a Month 

before. 
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before. Thefe Coleworts fed the Ewes fo wells 
that the Lambs were fold off from eight to four- 
teen Shillings a-pieces; when the Growth was eaten 
up clofe, he fold the hundred Ewes for a hundred 
Crowns, and then prepared his Land for Oats, 
which he fowed there, and received from each Acre 
eight Quarters ; and all this lofing no more Time 
than he would have done for a Crop of Wheat. 
This is no Romance, I had it from the Gentle- 
man’s own Mouth more than once: His Neigh- 
bours own it as much as could come within the 
Verge of their Knowledge, for they did not ftand 
to fee it chrafhed (although his Credit is Autho- 
rity fufficient) the Ground was no new broken up 
Ground ; and for my Part I do not think the Mat- 
ter unreafonable (as to the keeping the Sheep, and 
the Quantity of Oats, it is poffible others may - 
not have Lambs fo feu and in fome Places not of 
fo good Price, this being but twelve Miles: from 
London) for like Peafe fo great.a Burthen (efpeci- 
ally being broad-leaved) mult needs keep-upon the 
Ground moft of the Dews and Rain, and not fuffer 
the Sun fo foon to exhale them, which did certain- 
ly mellow the Ground, and for Dung aud Warmth 
from the Sheep it could not want. T hope this will 
encourage others to do the like, which if I hear, 
it will encourage me to make further Inquiries of 
the like: Nature: In the Interim I take Leave, €c. 
Remarks on the Letter about improving Land by 
Cole-feed.. What this Letter contains, ought to 
ferve as an awakening Item to Thoufands who 
have the Opportunity of enjoying a proper Soil 
and Situation, and incite them to fow it with 
Cole-feed ; for fo great is the Value of this Plant 
both to the Plow and Meadow Farmer for feed- 
ing his Cows, Oxen, Sheep, Lambs, Tame Conies, 
and ‘Tame Fowls, éc. both in the Winter and 
Summer Seafons, that Tam perfuaded he will al- 
ways 
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ways endeavour for it after he has once enjoyed its 
profitable Effects, But to remark by the Way, 
Tobferve, that though Mr Houghton was a fervice- 
able Philofopher, and for whofe ferviceable Writings 
the World ftands for ever obliged to him, yet for 
Want of practical Knowledge in Hufbandry, he 
was at a Lofs to direét the Methods of preparing a 
— natural Soil and Manure for this Plant, when, and 
how tofow, cut, and enjoy it in its feveral advanta- 
ceous Branches, which I have here in a more ex- 
tenfive Manner, difcovered by an illiterate Pen, 
in Comparifon of his, becaufe I write from the 
Field of Experience, as having fown this Seed in 
my own Farm, and which [ have not been without 
for Years paft. | 


CHAP: IV. 
Of WHEAT. 


HE Damage that Flies do to Wheat. In this 
Month we fometimes may perceive the little 
whitifh-coloured Fly, efpecially in hot dry Sea- 
fons, when they breed in the Wheat Ear, and live 
in the fame; but being exceeding fmall, they do 
not a great Deal of Hurt: But when the Black 
Bug, or Fly, about the Bignefs of a Flea, takes the 
Ear, as it fometimes happens, even after the Bloom- 
ing is over, they do a great Deal of Harm, by 
eating into the foft Kernel, and blowing a {mall . 
Maggot, or Worm, which at firft is of a whitifh 
Colour, and then grows reddifh. Thefe are our 
Sorts of Locufts, that fometimes are wafhed off by 
heavy Showers of Rain, that alfo prevent their Rifing 

again, | 
To keep of Birds from eating Wheat Ears. In 
this Month, the moft Mifchief is done to eat 
ne ars 
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Ears of any other, becaufe the Field Fowls, after 
having a long Time fuffered great Penury, and 
Want of the Food of Grain, do generally in this 
Month, lie very hard on the almoft ripe Wheat 
Ears; which now becomes their delicious Meat, 
by the Kernels being got into a pretty hard Body. 
Now therefore it is, that Rooks, Crows, Daws, 
Magpies, Jays, and other Fowl very greedily at- 
tack the Wheat Ears that grow on the Outfide of 
Lands, for here they enjoy a leifure, unmolefted, 
fafe Walk, and pull down thofe Wheat Ears that 
are between ripe and green, by leaping or flying 
up to them; and where Flocks of thefe are very 
numerous, they may do the Farmer Abundance of 
Harm. Indeed of all the wild Fowl, I know of 
none that comes up to the Dove Pidgeon, for 
doing this Sort of Mifchief, becaufe thefe being 
protected in the Neighbourhood, and flying in 
great Flocks, are fo well acquainted with the fe- 
veral Ripenefles of Ficlds of Wheat, that they are 
never at a Lofs to chufe out that, which is moft 
fit for their Purpofe, and it is thefe which, hover 
over the ftanding Corn, and peck out the Wheat 
while they are on the Wing, or break off and carry 
away the Wheat Ear; and fometimes where a 
Crop of Wheat is thin, they will fettle in a whole 
Flock, march leifurely over it, and devour great 
Quantities of it ina little Time; and what ts ftill 
more vexatious, there is no fuch Thing as purfu- 
ing them at this Time with the Gun: Therefore, 
feveral of both Vale and Chilturn Farmers make 
Ufe of the following Methods, viz. They take a 
Piece of Turf, or Mould, about the Bignefs of a 
Hat Crown, and ftick two or three black Feathers 
of Rooks, or Crows, upright in each Piece, and 
in this Manner they lay many at about three Poles 
afunder. Others will, inftead of thefe, lay little 
Heaps: of Smiths Afhes, or Cinders: But thefe, 
ate 
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are infignificant Scare-crows, in Comparifon of 
what I fhall publifth in the Month of September, of 
a Compofition to dip Feathers in, that will effectu- 
ally anfwer this beneficial Purpofe, by keeping off 
Crows, Rooks, Jays, Mag-pyes, Sc. from new- 
fown Rye, Wheat, &e. 


CHAP. V. 
OFP EASE. | 


“SH E Management of anearly Pea-crop. About 
: the Beginning of this Month, the Carolina 

and fome other Peafe of the white Sort I faw full 
ripe to cut fer Seed in Kent, that grew in their gra- 
velly and fandy Soils, and accordingly they cut 
them with their two Inftruments, called, in the hi- 
ther Part of this Country, next London, Swipe, and 
Pix: With the Pix, or Picks, 2 Man hawls a 
Parcel to him with his Left-hand, and cuts them 
with the Swipe in the other Hand; but, in our 
Hertfordfbire, and feveral other Counties, they have 
different Ways from this to cut their Field-peafe up, 
as I fhall! fhew by and by: Here they employ the 
fame Ground, as foon as poffible, either for a Crop 
of Wheat, or to fow it with Turnep-feed. The 
Careline excellent Pea is a large whitith Sort, early 
ripe, and generally ripens together, therefore the 
_ beft Sort to fow for Peafecods near great Towns, or 
for Seed. It is a Pea, that is but lately come into 
Reputation with us, and the true Sort is rarely to be 
got: In February laft, I fent a Gentleman fome into 
the North, and doubt not of hearing a good Chae 
racter of them; and, if any have a Mind to propa- 
gate this Pea, I will fend them by Land, or Sea- 
carriage, at a reafonable Price. Barns’s Hot-fpur 
they alfo fow in Drills, and hough two or three 

G Times, 
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Times, as they grow in Fields, and cut them about 
the Middle of this Month. The Marrow-fats are 
of two Sorts, the White-eyed, and the Black-eyed: 
The Black is commonly left for Seed, but the 
White they generally cut to eat green. About 
Feverfham, they allo fow the Cobham grey Pea, the 
Cobham white, and Poor-land Pea. The three lat- 
ter Sorts yields fometimes thirty or forty Bufhels off 
one Acre. Some of thefe they fow in Drills, and 
fome in the random Way, by which they adda 
creat Improvement to many of their Cherry-or- 
chards,which are frequently kept under the Plough ; 
and, asthe Headsof their Flemi/h Cherry-trees are 
narrow, and ftand every Way in exact Rows, they 
often get great Crops of thefe Sorts of Peafe, as 
well as of Wheat, and other Grain. But, for giv- 
ing a more general Account of Peafe, I fhall pro- 
ceed as follows, wz. 

A further Acceunt of managing -early Pea-crops. 
At Sandwich in Kent, in the Year 1738, being a . 
hot, dry Summer, I faw Sacks full of the Effex 
Roading-peafe put on board a Hoy, for their Sale 
in London, which were cut (as they told me here) 
three Weeks before the laft Day of this Month, 
Here they cut their drilled Field-peafe with what 
they call Hook and Hincks, whichus a very commo- 

dious, quick -Way;. for by the Hincks, whofe 
wooden Handle is about, two Feet long, they pull 
up the laid Peafe with one Mland, and cut them 
with a hooked Tool of the fame Length with the 
other. Hand, as in other Parts they do with the 
Swipe and Picks.’ Then, as foon as they are dry, 
they tie them up in Jarge Bundles, .and carry them 
Home in. a Huich-waggon (as they call it here) a 
Practice I never faw any where elfe ; and yet they 
will wager, that they carry an Acre of Peafe Home 
fooner this Way, than others can in the common 
loofe Way; befides which, they fay, they can 


thrafh 
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thrafh more'in a Day of them, than if loaded in 
the random Fafhion. Here, J am fenfible, will be 
_ an Objection, againft the Tying up of the Peate in 
Bundles, by Warners in other Countries, for being 
a dedious: troublefome, and more chargeable Way, 
than theirs ; but it is furely true, that the Kentib ~ 
Men are in the Right, and wein the Wrone ; for 
as thefe Peafe are cut and laid in Rows, it is not 
difficult for a Man, by a particular Sort of Rake, 
that I fhall defcribe in next Month, to rake them 
up on each Side of him into a Heap, and bundle 
them with great Expedition with a Band of the 
fame Peafe. Ihave been an Eye-witnefs of fome 
of this Work; and, as a further Proof, they told 
me, that one of their Workmen being engaged in 
Harvett, near Yarmouth in Norfolk, he perfuaded 
the Farmer to inn his Peafe, and other Corn, the 
fame Way 3 which he did, ‘and found it anfwer fo 
well, that many others in thofe Parts follow the 
fistie to this Day. And as to the Thrafhing of 
them fooner out, than in the common loofe Man- ? 
ner, [believe no Farmer will difbelieve, becaufe the — 
Truth of this is obvious by the Examples of Wheat- 
fheaves, and reaped bound up Horfe-beans, &c, 
Now the Benefit of fowing Baras’s Matters, the 
Carolina, and other forward Sorts of Peafe in Drills 
in Fields, is, that, by thus getting them quickly 
off, they will come to an early Market, and con- 
fequently bear the better Price: After which, a 
_ Crop of Turneps may be got, on only one Plow- 
ing, without any Manure, if the Ground is in good 
Heart, which will ferve either to draw and fell, or 
to feed Cattle with them 5 and after thefe (if they 
are drawed, or eaten Time enough off) ,a Crop of | 
Wheat may be obtained to a great Profit, fo that, 
‘in about a Year and a half*s Time, there may be 
three Corps taken off the fame Ground. If the 


Dutch ae ee is fown, they will be fit to pull up in 
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eight or ten Weeks; if of the red Sort, they wil 
be late.: However, if Wheat cannot be fown Time 
enough, Barley may ; or, after the forward Peafe 
are carried, a Crop of Cole-feed may be endea- 
voured for, for the Peafe coming off in this Month, 
or in 4uguji, gives the Farmer a full Opportunity 
to: enjoy this valuable Plant 4 or otherwife Rye’may 
be fown, either for feeding Sheep with in the Spring- 
time, or to ftand for a Crop. About Rickman/- 
worth in Hertfordfhire, they fow a forward Hog- 
Pea, called here the Puffin-Pea; which being fit to 
cut in this, or the Beginning of next Month, they 
commonly plow and harrow in Cole-feed on the 
fame Land, for their fuckling Ews to feed on them 
the Winter, or Spring following, that by fuch 
juicy Food they may expedicioufly fat their 
Floufe-lambs for an early Market at Loudon. Now 
the great Spanifh Murotto-pea, that was fown 
in Drills at three Feet and a half Diftance, 
after being well houghed, and feveral Times turn- 
ed in the Field, is in hot Summers ripe for Seed 
about the Beginning of this Month ; and fo are the 
Carolina, Barns’s Matters, Marrow-fats, and other 
forward Sorts, that were fown in Drills out of 
the Hopper of the three-wheel Plough, or out 
of a Hand-box ; both which are much truer Ways, 
than out of the naked Hand; but the tranfcendent 
Drill-plough [ muft here once more recommend, as 
the beft Initrument that ever was invented for Te- 
nants to make Ufe of, for getting a Livelihood 
and paying their Rents, yet, where this could not 
conveniently be had, I have feen them make a 
Drill with the two-wheel Turnrife-plough, whofe 
chizzelly Point is made from one Inch and a half 
to two Inches Breadth, and then follows a Man 
with a long Box in his Hand, out of which the 
Peafe run leifurely and gradually into the Drill; 
and, when all the Field is fown, they harrow long 
and crofs-ways, At angther Place they fow their 
oe orey 
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erey and yellow Sorts of Peafe in Drills, at twenty 
Inches afunder, in Fields, and afterwards employ the 
Horfe-break between the Rows, and then immedi- 
ately ufe the Hand-hough to rake and hough the 
Earth up to the Roots of the Peafe; and this they 
do twice or thrice ina Summer, befides turning 
the Rows to the Sun now and then for their better 
Ripening. The Cobham Grey is the lateft ripe. If 
the poor-land white Pea is fown three Years on the 
fame Ground, it lofes its Colour, With us in Hert- 
ford/bire, we fow the Horn, and Windfor grey Hog- 
peafe, that are early fown, and late ripe. The 
Maple-pea, for either Hog or Boiling, we fow in 
March, and it is ripe in Auguft. The Hampfbire 
Kid and the Beau-dye are alfo fown for either Ufe s 
but the blue Pea is a very convenient Sort for our 
Farmers, becaufe we fow them late in pri, and 
cut them in Fuly, or Auguft. The Cobbam Grey is 
a large, fattening Hog-pea, generally ripe with 
Wheat, but is apt to fhed, if they ftand a little too 
long before they are hooked. In Effex, about 
Chelmsford, they fow the Cobham Pea broad-caft in 
their clay Land, and the yellow Pea in their light. 
About the firft Day of this Month, 1740, the 
ftinking May-weed came up very thick among our 
Field Hog-peafe, in the Chilturn Country of Hert- 
fordfire, notwithftanding the cold and long dry. 
Spring laft paft ; but, as ic happened, this Weed 
did not do a great deal of Harm, becaufe the Peafe 
were then juft beginning to bloom, The red Poppy 
alfo appeared, about this Time, among thofe Peafe 
fown in light Lands, very thick; and fo did the 
wild Parfnip-weed, but we were obliged to let them 
grow, becaufe we could not go to weed among the 
random-fown Peafe ; however, it was very provi- 
dential thofe deftructive Weeds did not take them 
in their Infancy, for then, in Courfe, the Crop of 
Peale had been much the worfe ; which fhews the 

great 
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ereat Value of the Drill-hufbandry, which prevents 
with Eafe thefe ruinous Weeds from fpoiling Crops. 
Now it was that the Field Hog-pzafe ran into Bloom 
a-pace, by Means of the very hot Seafon, and fo 
did the Field Horfe-beans, that brought’ both into 
a fudden Podding ; which when it fo happens, in 
Hertfordfbire, we call it Stealing the Bloom, and is 
accounted a fure Sign of a plentiful Crop. In my 
Garden, in this Month, 1740, I had a moft plenti- 
ful Crop of the large white Nonpareil Peafe, which 
is {uch a hardy Sort, that I fent fome of them into 
the North, for a Gentleman to fow in his Field. 
The Union, large blue Pea we fow, at Gaddefden, 
in our Fields, and, where it is under a right Ma- 


. Nagement, it commonly returns very great Crops in 


this, or next Month. The Dutch Admiral-pea is 
alfo a large, good Sort for Garden or Field, but 


_ the Dwarf Edgers, Sickle, Rofe, and Dwarf Su- 


gar-peafe are more proper to be fown in Gardens 
than Fields, 


ee ee a 


Of fowing Rape, or Cole-feed, Turnep-feed, and 
Weld-feed together, or Weld-feed alone. 


A NEW Improvement, by fowing Rape, Tur- 
{"\ uep, and Weld-feed together. I never faw this 
done, but in one Place, in all my Travels, and 
that was in an Orchard, between Rows of Apple 
and Pear-trees, and is certainly an excellent Im- 
provement of Land, particularly in fuch a Situation 
tor the feveral Reafons Iam going to advance. 

I will fuppofe the Land to be a Gravel, a gra- 
velly Loam, a dry Loam, Chalk, or fandy, which 
are Soils prefently got into a Tilth by a few Plow- 
ings and Harrowings: Such Ground, if it is well 

. manured, 
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manured, and it be an Orchard, wherein the Trees 
ftand in Rows to anfwer every Way, as they did 
here, you mutt firft prepare the three Sorts of Seeds 
with Flour of Brimitone, as I have fhewn in Chap- | 
ter the fecond, by mixing ‘three Quarts of Weld-feed 
- with three Quarts of Rape, or Cole-teed, and two 
Pounds of Turnep-feed, all together ; which, when 
got in Order, muft be fown out of the Hand broad- 
caft on one Acre of Ground, plowed in Broad-lands, 
’ by fowing the Seed twice in a Place, which we do 
by cafting it along one Part of a Broad-land, and. 
doing the fame back again; a Method well known 
to every good Seed{-man, who, in Herifordjbire, is 
our Plough-man. After the Seed is thus fown, we 
harrow it in only once in a Place, and the Work is 
finifhed; but obferve, that this Operation is to be 
performed with light Harrows, for, as the feveral 
Seeds are very fmall, and near all of a Bignefs, 
they will foon bury, if the Harrows are too heavy. 
‘This Piece of Hufbandry is beft done the Beginning 
of this Month, that the Rapes and Turneps may 
have the more Time to obtain a full Head and Root 
againft Winter, for feeding Milch-cows, or Sheep, 
or Lambs. This I calla very good Piece of Huf- 
bandry, becaufe there are two Years Crops got in 


a moft cheap Manner, for there is no Charge of 


Houghing on Account of the Weld-feed, which; 
after the Rapes and Turneps are eaten off, in the 
Winter fevere Seafons, when hardly any Grafs can 
be come at elfe, it will enjoy the Benefit of the 
Dung and Stale the Sheep left behind them, that in 
Courfe will greatly fertillife the Roots of the Trees 
and the Weld- -crop, and caufea confiderable Re- 
_ turn of Profit to the Farmer next Year, even be- 
yond Wheat, Barley, or any other Grain, as I have 
known it to do, when a Waggzon-load of it was 
fold for eight or ten Pounds tothe Dyer. Buta 
Perfon is not confined to fow thefe Seeds in an Or- 
chard, 


io 
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chard, nor in a Tilth made on Purpofe, nor in this 
Month ; for this valuable, fure Management may 
be let alone longer, *till your Peafe, or Wheat, or 
Barley, or Thetches, or Oats are all carried off the 
Ground; and then, on only one Plowing, thefe 
prepared Seeds may be fown promifcuoufly, as I 
faid before; and, if the Manure of Peat-afhes- 
Malt-duft; Oil-cake Powder, or fuch like, be fown 
over all the Seed, as foon as it is. harrowed in, it 
may prove of great Service, and force on a plenti- 
ful Crop of all the three feveral Sorts of Vegetables, 
Time enough for the Farmer’s Profit, and which | 
will be the more improved, if the Sheep are folded 
on the fame Ground ; and, if this is done effectually, 
they may drefs the Land to the Value of twenty 
Shillings an Acre, a Price that we commonly lay 
fuch Folding, or rich Drefling at, in ovr Parts. 
Befides, by fowing fo many Seeds together, a Man 
ftands a much furer Chance of a Crop, than when 
they are fown fingle.; for, if the Rape mifs, the 
Turneps and Weld may hit, or if both Rapes and 
Turneps mifs, the Crop of Weld, if it is a good 
one, will pay all Charge and Trouble, befides put- 
ting, perhaps, five or ten Pounds into the Farmer’s 
Pocket. And thus, I hope, 1 have made it ap- 
pear, that this new Piece of Hufbandry may be an 
excellent Improvement, and efpecially to thofe en- 
eaged in fuckling Houfe-lambs. But here may be 
an Objection made by the Chilturm Farmer, That 
the Weld will not come off Time enough to fow the 
fame Ground with Lent-grain: To this I anfwer, 
That it muft be owned, that as the Weld muft 
ftand *till Fune, or Fuly, before rt is cut down, it is 
too late for this Purpofe ; on which Account, it is 
only fowing the three Seeds on a forward Pea, or 
Oat-ftubble, and then the fallow Scafon will return 
fo great a Profit, as near three Crops, in this Time, 
where nothing elfe was to grow, and yet add a 
| fruitfy] 
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fruitful Quality to, befides cleaning and hollowing 
the fame Ground. And here, fora further Uluftra- 
tion of the Managemient of Weld, I fhall (befides 
what I have faid of this profitable Plant in May and 
Fune) write what Mr. Houghton has collected of it, 
who fays : 

Mr. Houghton’? s Account of Weld. It is a yellow, 
large Plant, “whofe Leaves are of a greenifh Blue, 
long and fmooth, ufed in Dying. This rich Com- 
modity grows in feveral Places wild but it is alfo 
fown in many Places in England to great Advan- 
tage. It will grow on any ordinary, or barren, 
dry, warm Land. It may be fown after Barley, 
or Oats, when they are harrowed, this requiring 
only a Bufh to be drawnover it. A Gallon of Seed 
will fow an Acre, it being very {mall ; and itis beft 
to be mixed with Dutt, fine Sand, or fome fuch like, 
_ whereby you may take up a Handful. It growetli 
not much the firft Summer, but, by preferving it 
from Beafts and Annoyances, after the Corn is gas 
thered, you may, the next Summer, expect a Crop. 
Take Care to gather it in good Time, for, if over- 
ripe, the Seed will fall out; if undereripe, neither 
Seed nor Stalk will be good. It is pulled, as they 
do Flax, by the Roots, and bound in little Hand- 
fuls, fet to dry, and then houfed ; after this they 
beat out the Seed, which is of a good Value, and 
fell the Roots and Stalks to the Dyer; and it is of 
fingular Ufe for dying of the bright Yellow and | 
Lemon Colour. 
| A further Account of owing the three Seeds toges 
ther, &c. In the Whole, I have this to write, 
That, by fowing the three Seeds of Turneps, Rapes, 
and Weld together, in the fallow Year, the Weld 
is fecured from the Fiy and Slug, Cattle fed in the 
Winter and Spring with the two firft ; and, if 
Weather-fheep are folded in adry Time on the 

i fame 
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fame e Ground, the Land will be dreffed to the Va- 
jue of twenty Shillings an Acre, a great Crop of | 
Weld. is moft likely to be got off the fame, and 
Fruit-trees Roots fo inriched with the Dung and U- 
rine, and Heat of the Sheep’s Bodies, that ic will, 
in Courfe, caufe the Trees to bear prodigious Quan- 
tities of Apples, Pears, Cherrics, Walnuts, or 
other Fruits 3 and, the next September following, a 
Crop of Wheat may be fown on only one Plowing, 
or after the Land is got into a Tilth by feveral 
Plowings before. In one Part, it is common to 
harrow in Weld-feed with French Wheat, to guard 
and protect the Weld from Infegts, Weeds, and 
Drought; but this is not fo good a Way as the 
former, ee here the Dreffing is wanting. In 
another Part, they harrow in Weld-feed with: Oats, 
as I have, in a foregoing Month, fhewn, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of THETCHES # VET CHES. 


Excral Managements of Green The etches, In this 

. 9 fonth, the Thetches fown in March, or A- 
pril, are likely’ to be in Bloom; then, as foon as 
the forwardeft are fo, begin to mow them for feed- 
ing Porfes in the Stable, and they will not only 
proauce a gicat deal of Dung, but fat them very 
: fuddenly, and keep them in Health. By thus let- 
eng your Thetches grow toa large Cover, they 
will lal. Weeds, and fo hollow the Ground, as to 
Boating an excelent Preparation for fowine the 
fame Land with Wheat, on one or more Plow- 
ings, with good Manure.t Others “will let them 
ut to-a great Length, and, after rolling them 
at, will plow them in as a Dreffing for fowing 
and. 
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and harrowing in Wheat on only one Plowing, as 
French Wheat 1s done for the fame Purpofe, and 
ic will prove a great Affiftance,. efpecially, to all 
heavy, fandy, gravelly, and heey fuch Soils; but 
this fhould be done, the latter End of this Month, 
that the green Haulm may have Time to lie and 
ferment, and rot in the Ground, for two or three 
Weeks, or more, before the Wheat is harrowed 
in. Or, if the Thetches are not too forward in 
their Growth, it may be better done in Augu/f. 
Others that fowed Thetches, for feeding their Store- 
“Sheep on them in the Field, will enjoy this Vege- 
table in a very great Perfeet on, becaufe this Feed 
will this Way create a great deal of. good Dreffing 
by the Fold, and at the fame Time keep the. Sheep 
in rare Heart-and Flefh, when Grafs in Fields, and 
on Commons, is fcortch’d up. Thus, by fowing 
Thetches in feveral Pieces of Ground, in one or 
more Fields at different Times, they will be ready 
for this Ufe in May, June, July, ’ Auguft, and Septem- 
ber: An Improvement that is much put in Prac- 
tice of late, both in Vale and Cbdiliurn, and like 
to be more and more, fince it is not only exceed- 
ing ferviceable to the Ground. the-Thetches grow-on, 
but alfo to feveral Sorts of Cattle, in a Time when 
no other green Meat, perhaps, can be got. 

Mowing Thetches for Hay. In this Month, 
Thetches are in many Places juft in Bloom, or, 
if they have begun to pod or kid, may. be fit to 
mow for making Hay of them: To do which, 
cock them in little Wads.as we do Clover-grafs, 
and, after two or three Turns, they may be hay’d 
enough to carry into the Barn. ‘The Reafon why 
fome mow. theni while the Leaf is cn their Sralks, 
and before they are ripe, is, becaufe the Leaves 
and Kids, being all green, become a rare Food in 
frofty Seafons for Horfes, Cows, or Sheep, who 
will cat even the very Stalksup clean, to their quick 

| En- 
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Encreafe in Flefh and Courage, for fuch Fodder 
will fupply both Oats and Hay : Whereas, if they 
were to ftand ’till ripe, the Leaves would fall off, 
and the Cattle eat nothing but the Kids, becaufe 
the Stalks then would afte bitterifh, and be re- 
fufed.. This is an excellent Piece of rie he ae 
tho’ obferved by few. 

Eating Thetches with flaked EHforfes. About the 
Beginning of this Month, it is ufual for both Vale 
and Chilturn Farmers (particularly the former) to 
flake their Horfes among green Thetches, that 
were fown for this Purpofe in the Spring-time, by 
which Means they can confine them from roving 
in common Fields, and even next to growing 
Wheat, or other Grain. Here the Horfes will 
leave behind them near as much Dung as they 
eat Grafs, to the great Enriching of the Land, be- 
caufe by their Bile. and Dune, and Tread, the 
Ground will be brought under a Fermentation, and 
become hollow, and “by which it will be the better 
prepared for the Plough, and the next Crop of 
Wheat. 


CH AP. VILL 
| Of French or Buck Wheat. 


Everal Managements of French Wheat. The 
eighth Day of this Month, in the wet Sum- 
micl, 1735 T turned’ my Plough-Horfes into a 
Field of French Wheat, that was, a think, fown in 
May, ona gravelly Loam, when it was near in full 
Bloom, and they eat it pretty well; ’till by one 
Plowing, on the fifteenth Day following, IT buried 
the ret for drefing the Ground to fow common 
Wheat; but I did fome Harm, becaufe I leflened 
the Quantity, that fheuld have been altogether em- 
| lied 
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ployed for this Purpofe :) However, it ferved the 
Horfes in Plenty, when other Food was fcarce, 
and they did fome good in treading down the 
-reft. There are other Ways of managing Buck- 
Wheat for a Drefling; as Firff, Some will roll 
it before they plow it in, that the Horfes and 
Plough may more freely work and turn the Stalks 
in, Secondly, Some will faften.a Bufh to the Beam 
or Stock, which, as the Plough is drawn on, beats 
down the Buck-wheat before the Share, for the 
fame Purpofe. Thirdly, Some, again, will mow it 
about half Heighth, and {pread it all over the Field 
in a regular Manner with Forks; then they’ll di- 
rectly plough’ that, and its Stalks or Stubble in 
all together ; after which, they make Ufe of an In- 
ftrament, with two iron Fangs at the End of an 
iron Handle, and a Hough a little above it: One 
is to jobb in what of the French Wheat remains 
uncovered, and the other is to pull the Earth over 
it. The Fork-part is three Inches long, and three 
Inches wide at Bottom. The Hough-part is fixed 
on the back Side of the iron Handle, about three 
Inches above the Fork-fangs, and the iron Han- 
dle is put into a wooden Stale. Fourthly, When 
French Wheat is early ripe, and in this Month. 
plowed into the Earth, by fome, it is plowed a 
fecond Time, after it has lain a while to rot, in 
Order for fowing common Wheat in broad or in 
bout Lands, in Augu/t or September. Fifibly, This 
brench Wheat may be mowed for Seed, which, if a 
- full Crop, will return a great Quantity,. even four 
or five Quarters off one Acre, Sixthly, French 
Wheat may be fown fo late as the Beginning of 
June, and have Time to grow into a full Crop in 
Auguft or September following, for plowing it in as 
a Dreffing, and for common Wheat to be fown 
and thrive on the fame. Some mow and let it lie 
in Swarths to dry, and get in as they do Barley. 

as } | The 
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The Advantages of fowing French Wheat. Firft, 
As it ig a triangular Seed, in Shape like a Beech 
Matte, and about the Bulk of afmall Pea, It yields 
a great Quantity of white nutritious Flowers, with — 
which fome of the poorer Sort of People make 
Bread, Secondly, It is very ferviceable for feeding 
and fattening Swine and Fowls, for which Purpofe, 
in Suffolk and Norfolk in particular, they fow a 
great deal of this.Grain, not only for Dreffing their 
hungry, fandy Lands, but for raifing Seed to feed 
and fat their Turkies and Geefe, ~ which every 
Year they fend to London in vaft Numbers. It al- 
fo feeds Pheafants, Partridges, Pidgeons, Yard- 
Fowls, €%c. very expeditioufly. But I think it 
was villainoufly applied when given to a Horfe for 
fuddenly fattening him, to fell and. deceive the 
Buyer, as it was done ata certain Fair in the 
North ; for, when Oats and Hay were put before 
him, the Horfe refufed both, to the Wonder of 
the Beholders, and fo continued for fome Time ; 
till, at laft, a cunning Fellow, fufpecting the Bite, 
advifed, that fome Bread might be given him, 
and he greedily eat it; by which Behaviour, they 
difcovered the Matter, ‘and. found that this Horfe 
had been fed with Bread made of French Wheat. 
Thirdly, Milch-Cows will feed on the growing 
‘Stalks. of French Wheat in the Field, and milk 
very well on this fucculent Plant, which, as fuch, re- 
ceives much Affiftance from the Aur, as all the 
very juicy Tribe of Vegetables, in particular, do, 
Fourthly, It is likewife excellent Food. for Ewes or 
Weather Sheep, in the forward Part of Winter, 
if fown in this Month or next. Fifthly, If mown 
in Time, it will ferve as Hay for Winter Fodder. 
Sixthly, It kills Weeds, and very much hollows the 
Ground tb its great Raven retains the Dews, and 
keeps. the Earth moift for nourifhing its fhallow 
Roots. Seventhly, near Norwich, they 1 manage their 
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French Wheat this Way : With one Plough, they 
plow it in for a Dreffing to their fandy Ground, 
and immediately, that is followed by another 
Plough. The firft Plough turns the French Wheat 
in, and the other turns a Furrow of Mould on 
that, by which it is all buried almoft at one and 
the fame Time; then they harrow in their Rye or 
common Wheat directly to great Advantage. 
French Wheat, as I have faid, is alfo fown with 
Weld-feed, to protect it againit Droughts, and 


“the Damage of Weeds. If it feeds Swine, they 


give Peafe after it, or Pollard. . 

The Difadvantages of fowing French Wheat. Firft, 
It eafily fheds its Seed, for which Reafon, it fhould 
be plowed in Time enough, before it is too ripe, 


- left it come up, and damage the fucceeding Crop 


of Grain, which it is very apt to do. Secondly, 
Buck-wheat is very apt to rotin the Earth, and 
in the Ear, if fown in wettifh Ground. Thirdly, 
Tt is very fubject to be hurt by Lightnings and 
Frofts. Fourthly, It is but a cold Dreffing at beft, 
fifthly, If it is mown for Seed, it feldom fails of 
growing, little or more, in the two following 
Years. Sixzbly, And what is worft of all, it is a 
great Peeler or Robber of the Ground. Seventhly, 


At Quidenbam in Norfolk, 1 faw they are at the 


Charge and Trouble of making a regular Fallow, 
and dung their heavy, red, fandy Land for fowing 
French Wheat, fome in Broad-lands, and fome in 
Bout-lands, according to the Intent of ufing it; 


_ for here the Sands lie fo wettifh, that they are 


obliged to ufe the Foot-plough. Lighthly, When 
French \Nheat is mown for Seed, the Barley-crop, 
that follows it, is liable to be hurt by its Shoots, 
Blades, or Stalks. Butif common Wheat follows 
the french Wheat, the latter is commonly killed 
by it, and the next Winter’s hard Weather. Now, 

i to 
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to my Account, I fhall add what Mr. Houghion 
fays of this Vegetable, 

Mr, Houghton’s Account of French Wheat. He 
fays it has an Herb of a ftamineous Flower, having 
Leaves triangular, and black Seed, which is erect 
and efculent: That it is a Grain exceeding advan- 
tageous on barren, fandy Lands. It is much fown 
in Surry. Lefs than of any other Grains fows an 
Acre. It is naturally fown as Barley, but later. Ic 
is alfo Jate ripe, and yields a very great Increafe, 
and is excellent Food for Swine, Poultry, &c. when 
mown. It mutt be feveral Days before the Stalks 
are withered to be houfed’ There is no Danger 
of the Seed falling from it. Dr. Plott (fays he) 
in his Lifory of Staffordfbire, telis us, Chap. VI. 
Page 205, That an improper Sort of Wheat is 
fown in the barren, hungry Lands of this County, 
commonly called Buck-wheat ; not that it hath any 
Likenefs, either in the Herbage, or Grain, to any 
Sort of Wheat; but becaufe, as he fuppofes, the 
Seed. ferveth among the meaner Sort, for the fame 
Ufe, for the making of Bread. It is fown either 
alone, or mixed with other Corn, viz. Barley, and 
fo made into Bread and eaten; which, though lefs 
nourifhing than Wheat, Rye, or Barley, yet more 
than Millet, or Panick, and that. Nourifhment 
good ; for the Country People of divers Places in 
Germany and Italy feed only upon this, and yet 
are ftrong, and fit for the hardeft Labour. It di- 
gefts cafily, and fattens quickly, and efpecially, 
Cattle and Poultry, which, if not fpeedily killed, 
it is faid, they will die of themfelves, fuHocated 
with their own Fat. e : 
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\ AT Anures prepared for Dreffing Hop Plantations. 

WY & Near Canterbury, I faw, in this Month, a 
Compofition of Coal-duft, or Afhes mixed with 
Mud, to be turned afterwards, and incorporated 
well together, as a Preparation, to'enrich that 
Ground which is to be made a Hop.-plantation. 
Two thoufand Loads of fuch, or other Mixture, 
were here laid on feven Acres of Land for this very 
Purpofe ; for as a Plantation of Hops may poffibly 
remain fo for ahundred Years together, it concerns 
the Owner to lay a lafting proper Foundation of 
rich Manure, which, with alternate Dreffings, 
may fo invigorate the Roots, as to caufe them the 
better to withftand Frofts, Blights, and other nu- 
merous deftructive Incidents, to the great Increafe — 
@ frop-crops. 

Plowing and cleaning Hop-alleys. ‘The fourteenth 
Day of this Month, I faw them about Sitiingburne, 
and Canterbury, draw the Horfe-plough with nine 
little Houghs, fixed in a triangular Manner through 
the Alleys. In another Plantation, they were 
drawing the Horfe-prong Plough in the like 
Form. In another, I faw a Man ftriking in his 
three-tyne Fork crooked Tool; and, in a fourth, 
another was digging with a four-tyne Hand-fpade. 
All which were in actual Ufe for hollowing and 
cleaning the Interfpaces or Hop-alleys of Weeds, 
to let in the Air and Rains, for now there is more 
than ordinary Care to be ufed to extirpate the 
Weeds, left they fhed their Seeds, and’ damage | 
the Plantation for Years after, and alfo for adding 
a Nourifhment to the Roots of the Hops, to ena- 
ble them the better to perfect their Setting or Kern- 

ing 
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ing in the greater Perfection; for the latter End of 
this Month, I faw fome Vines that were in Blof- 
fom, and others that had fome green Hops on 
them; and for this Reafon, in this Month, fome 
put See of Farth on ie Fop-hills, ees Ne is a 
neccflary Piece of Hufbandry: Yet this ought to 
be done with Dilcretion, for, if the Hops are fur- 
nifhed with a full Quantity of Sap, fuch Earthing 
up may cauie too great a Flux of Nourifhment, 
and make the Vines run beyond their HEPES and 
bear but few Hops. 

Of gathering Vegetables that are planted to grow 
between Fops. Sometimes Dwarf-Rofes, that are 
allowed to grow in low Hedges, in the Middle of 
Hop-Alleys, may ftill be gathered; and, if there 
happen to be a full Crop of them, they may (as 
they have) pay the Rent of the whole Hop-ground, 
by felling them to the Apothecaries, though four 
Pounds a Year be paid for each Acre, as is done at 
Gedliman, or Gedalming, in Surry. Here alfo I 
faw Tlops grow on Poles among Strawberries, 
Beans, Turneps, Savoys, and Potatoes, and the 
Land not the worfe, as Mr. Gardiner told me, 
ghough they were not houghed ; for which, ] muft 
confefs, he had fome Affurance, becaufe his Soil 
was afandy Loam, and lying next to the Town, 
he had Dung and. Manure in fuch Plenty, as to 
maintain all thefe in a fruitful Growth. The Rofes _ 
they cry on a Fiair-Cloth on a Malt-Kiln, as 
foon as gathered, elfe they7J] wet if laid in a 
Elean, and fpoil. Their Fuel is Charcoal. 

: Of the Nature and Damage of Mould to Haps, 
end bow to prevent it, Off late they de-bark their ' 
Poles, that they may dry. fooner, and laft longer, 
than when they were fet up with their Bark on, 

and alio for preventing the Damage of the Mold, 

or Meuld, which the wet Bark was in fome Ties 
wree the Caufe of, by retaining too long the Rain- 
water, that gave a Dampnels to the “Vines and 


Hops : 
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Hops: Let your Dung be thoroughly rotted, be- 
fore you Jay it on your Hop-plantation, elfe it 
will canker the Roots of the Hop, raife a Steam 
that will caufe the Mould to breed, and rot. this 
profitable Vegetable, that by this Means, after it 
has afforded a fine Profpect of a plentiful Crop, 
will dwindle away, and wafte almoft to nothing, 
The {mall underline Hops are the moft fubject to 
the Mould, and the large Top-fort, the freeit , for 
thefe feldom come under this Malady. To pre- 
vent this Misfortune, fome put unflak’d Lime oa 
the Hills, that the next an may raife a Fume 
and keep off the Breed of the Mould, and the de- 
ftructive Lice and Fly. Others will drefs their 
Ground, about the Hills, with a Compofition of 
A.thes, Earth, and Dane, or Mud. Others will 
mix Salt, or Powder of Gale. -petre, with fome Earth 
or Mud, and, when thoroughly incorporated and 
dried, hice 7 over the Alleys: Peat-Afhes, or. 
Soot, are excellent Manures for this Purpofe. Some 
{trip off the Leaves from the Vines in this Month, 
to about three Feet high, in order to give the ts 
and Air more Power, to prevent the Mould, and 
accelerate the Hops Ripening. In this Month, 
1738, being a very dry Seafon, I faw, Lice, La- 
dy-Birds, and fome Slugs, or Snails, on the Hop- 
Leaves or Vines, the firft and reft are bred by Dews, 
Fogs, and hot Seafons ; on the twenty-fourth I faw 
fome Hop-leaves have three or four white Spots 
on them, which is a Degree of the Fen or Mould, 
and which made fome Jay, it would fpoil many of 
the Hopsthat Year, Accordingly fome have fuch 
a Sufpicion of Dung’s contributing towards the 
Breed of the Mould, by a nafty Vapour or I‘fflu- 
via which proceed from it, that they will not 
male Ufe of it in their Hop- plantation, as know- 
ing that nothing tends more to this ill Quality than 
Dangs, and of them the Horfe-fort exceeds, which 
is obvious from the Mould it creates, by the Fer- 
fee mentatioss 
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mentations that accompany it. In wet Summers, - 
Hops are moft fubject to be infected by the Mold, 
which begins at the Top of the Stalk next the Hop, 
and fo goes, or eats into the Hop, ’till it fpoils it. 
About St.fames’s Day in this Month, Hops are com- 
monly in full Bloom, It was in the Month of Augu/t, 
1740, by the great wet Seafon that then happened, 
the Mould bred inthe Hops, and made them of lit- 
tle Value, fo that the good Sort fold very dear. 

To help Hop-vines when they over-run their Poles, 
The common Number of Poles to each Hill are 
three; but when there is Occafion, fome add a 
fourth, called a Helper: This Helper is a larger 
Pole than the reft, and in this Month, when the 
Vines are perceived to out-run their Pole, this 
Auxiliary one is put into the Ground, and a ftrong 
Till made about it, to keep it firm, for catching 
the over-fhooting Vine and fupporting its Growth, 
*till gathering Time. But more of Hops in next 
Month, when I intend to give a more particular 
Account of their Gathering, and other Matters re- 
lating to this moft ufeful Vegetable, than any 
Author has hitherto done, 


CoHCA Po .X. 


Of Cows and Calves. 


fF the Profit and Lofs of Milch-Cows, This Ar- 
wf ticle cant’t be calculated to a Certainty, be- 
caufe there is much Difproportion in the Difference 
of Cows, their Feed, and the Value of their Milk. 
At London, undoubtedly, they have the beft Mar- 
ket in England for their Calves, their Milk, and 
their fat Cows. ‘Their Meadow-Land is about 
fifty Shillings an Acre, per 4unum. At Gaddefden 
thirty, and near our Country Towns forty. About 

London, 
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London, with their early and late rank Grafs, Hay, 
Turneps, and Grains, their Cows are kept in the 
higheft Degree of Milk, and, at the fame Time, 
are feeding for the Butcher; by which they {eli 
them out-right fora top Price; or exchange them 
for New-milch lean ones, at little or no Lofs 3 but 
the firft is their common Way: Befides which, 
they buy their Grains at a Shilling, or Sixteen-— 
pence a Quarter, when we, and in molt Country 
Towns, pay three Pence a Bufhel for them. This 
is a main Article of Profit, as it isa Feed which 
produces the greateft Quantity of Milk, though of 
the thinneft and moft watery Nature, far fhort in 
Goodnefs, to that caufed by our Upland Meadow- 
erafs, and Hay alone; and yet they fell it for 
more than a Penny a Quart, ina Meafure that is 
leffer than a Wine Quart, while we at Gadde/den, 
twenty-feven Miles from London, fell three Wine 
Pints for a Penny; and at our Country Towns, 
they fell a Winchefter Quart of Milk, all the Year, 
fora Penny : So that the London Cow-keeper has 
a confiderable Advantage of the Countryman, in 
the Feed, in the Price of Milk, and in the Sale of 
Cows and Calves, Nor muft we pretend to ad- 
vance our Intereft, by changing a Cow when fhe 
begins to fhrink in her Milk, for a New-milch’d 
one; if we do, it is very likely we may catch a 
Tartar, and lofe by the Exchange, On the con- 
.trary, when we havea right good Cow (which is 
rare) our Bufinefs is to keep her fome Years, and 
- efpecially now the Way is found out, to make a 
Cow take Bull, and ftand to it, and that by more 
than one Sort of Means, as I have made known in 
my laft Monthly Book, which will prove a very 
great Benefit, both to private Perfons, and the 
Publick in general ; . or otherways to turn fuch a 
Cow (efpecially if fhe goes Gheft, or Barren) into 
a Vale, or Feeding-ground, to fat, In the Vale 

| of 
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of Aylefbury, five poundsa Year is reckoned the 
Profit of one Cow, fuppofing her to yield about 
four hundred Gallons in that Time, either fold by 
the Quart, or made into Butter or Cheefe, or in 
Suckling Calves. A certain Author fays, if we 
make Butter only, about two hundred Weight 
may be expected from a middling Cow a Year, 
befides a hundred Weight of Skim’d-milk Cheefe, 
and Whey for Hogs. Or that, if we make a Raw- 
milk Cheefe, we can’t compute it at more than 
two hundred and fifty Pounds Weight in a Year, 
_and about a hundred Weight of Whey-Butter, and 
Whey for Swine. As to the Suckling of Calves, 
Ihave to write, that there are feveral Circumftan- 
ces in Favour of this Undertaking ; as when a Per- 
fon lives in a Country where they are plenty, or 
has Sons, but no Daughters for Dairy-maids, or 
where Grains can be had cheap, that will produce 
a thin, bluifh Milk, which is the moft natural for 
Suckling Calves. I fay, then, I could never find 
that a Cow would fuckle and fatten above three or 
four at moft, befides her own Calf, in one Year, 
and then the Amount of Gain will be but about | 
five Pounds; for a Cow is a great Devourer of - 
Hay in Winter, and can eafily eat one hundred and 
a half Weight of it, if not two hundred, in one 
Week, and even then will not return fo much, 
Milk, with altogether this dry Food, as fhe will 
with half that Quantity, and her Fill of Grains, 
Turneps, or other wet Meat befides. This isa 
Farmer’s Account, who keeps the fame Cows Years 
together, that vaftly differs from that calculated by 
a Perfon for the Londou Cow-keeper, who, in a 
Book, fays, That by exchanging Cows, when they 
fail in their Milk, for others newly calved, he may 
have three Gallons of Milk a Day, Winchefter Mea- 
fure, all the Year, which, ata Penny a Quart, » 

amounts to eighteen Pounds five Shillings a Year 


per 
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per Cow; and this withour any Lofs by the Ex- 
change, becaufe a ftale milch’d Cow, being near 
eef, is on a Par with a new-milch lean one and a 
Calf by her Side. ‘But the Country Farmer, who 
has nothing but Grails, Hay, and Straw all the 
Year, muft come to another Reckoning, and calcu- 
late nearer the Iri/b Account, which computes a 
Cow to yield three Gallons of Milk a Day for the 
firft ninety Days ; for ninety Days more, one Gal- 
Jon; and for ninety more fcarce one Quarter of a 
Gallon, and for ninety more fhe is dry. It is true, 
that our Cows are fomething bigger than the Jrifh 
Sort ; but re is plain that the Farmer cannot go to 
the fame Market with the London Cow-keeper, and 
eeta new Milch-cow for a ftaleone, unlefs he car- 
ries twenty, or forty Shillings in his Pocket to give 
in Exchange, which will caufe fuch a Difcount, a¢ 
will not make it worth his While to go this Way 
to Work. Nor will fuckling of Calves anfwer, fo 
well as a Dairy, but on thefe following Accounts : 
If your Keeping is artificial Graffes, then Suckling 
is better than a Dairy, becaufe both Butter and 
. Cheefe from fuch Feed is commonly rank, and, at 
beft, meets with a lower Market than ordinary ; 
but, when fuch Graffes ate employed in fuckling 
of Calves, the ill Tafte of the Milk is of no Im- 
portance, for in the Veal, it is not perceived. 
Likewife, if you have a grofs, marfhy, or rufhy 
natural Grafs, Suckling, for the fame Reafons, is 
to be preferred. So, if you live in a Place, where 
_ there is nothing but thick, or troubled Pond, or 
_ Ditch-waters, a Dairy here will not anfwer fo well 
as Suckling, but is beft carried on by the Feed of 
Upland, or other Meadow-grafs, and where clear 
Water is in great Plenty; for as this is the beft of 
Food for Cows, it ought to be put to the beft Ufe, 

and that isin a Dairy. 
The 
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. The Gaddefden Way of managing Gheft or Bar- 
yen Cows, Here we for the moft Part carry on 
the Suckling Bufinefs, becaufe we have good Land 
for Clover, and other artificial Graffes, which ge- 
nerally yields fuch Burthens of them, that one 
Acre will produce as: much Milk (though coarfer) 
than. two of natural Grafs ; but there is this Incon- 


veniency attends Suckling: By the vehement Lug- 


ging and Drawing of the Milk by large ftrong 


Calves, the Cows are not fo prone to take Bull, as _ 


thofe are in the Dairy-Service, and when they hap- 
pen to mis their Seafon. There are two Times 
i; the. Year, that. we fat this Sort, wz. About 
May-Day and in. Auguft we turn them into the 
Vale from our Chiliurn Country to fat them, and 
In about twenty Weeks, in fome Years, they will 
get fat, for which we pay one Shilling or Sixteen 
Pence a Week. If in May, they come out for 
Killing in Harveft. If in Augu/t, about Chrifimas. 
For at thefe two Seafons, Beef, commonly fells beft 


to the Butcher, which may put five or fix Pounds 


into the Farmer’s Pocket, and thus enable him to 
buy ina Milch-Beaft, with a Calf by her Side, for. 
four “Pounds, or four Pounds and ten Shillings. 
The Overplus is to defray the Charge of her 
Fatting, And thus he makes a dry Cow buy a wet 
one. ; | 

How to make Crams that will whiten Calf?s Flefh. 
‘Te is no Secret that Bleeding a fuckling Calf now 
and then clears the Fat, and that it does not much 
alter the Colour of the lean Part. But I will here 
tell you a Way to do both in fucha Manner, that 
a Calf will fell for more Money than otherways 
it would, I meansto make duch Calt’s Fleth, 
which is. naturally red, to become white. To 


do this: Take a Half-penny. worth of Senna. 


Leaves, and pour a Quartern of Gin on them 


in a Pot, let them ftand an Hour to infufe; then 


with 


£ 
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with the Liquor make Crams with Wheat Flour, 
and give three of them at a Time, dipped in Milk, 
in a Morning immediately after Suckling, and do 
the fame once next Day, twice in all, and it will 
purge the Calf and caufe its Flefh to become white, 
. by carrying off all Impurities ; but if the Purging 
_ continues too long, powder fome Chalk fine, and 
throw a Parcel of it into its Mouth. 

How to manage Drove-Calves to make them white. 
Ata Fortnight, or three Weeks End at farctheft, 
_ fuch Calves fhould be blooded in the Neck Vein, 
in order to draw the heated or fiery Quality out of 
the Blood, which has been contracted by fauch 
Drift. About fix Weeks old bleed it again, by 
cutting off two Inches of the Tail’s End, and if 
it do not bleed to your Defire, frap about it with 
the Handle of a Knife, or otherwife, and let it 
go without Searing ; the fame do a Day or two 
before it is killed, by cutting off a Piece of the 
Tail a fecond Time, for, by thus bleeding the 
Calf behind, the Kidney-fat is cleared, and the 
Flefh ir fome Degree improved. But take fpe- 
cial Care you never take away too much Blood 
ata Time, for this is of bad Confequence. — 

How to take off an oily Quality that fo affects 
fome Calf?s Flefo, as to make it taint before it can 
be fent to a London Market. Yo do this, fome 
are fo curious, that, after a Calf is a Month old, 
they will open its Mouth every third Day, and 
throw as much fine powdered Chalk as will lie 
on a Crown-Piece, befides giving it the Pow- 
der conftantly in a Trough, and Chalk -ftones 
in a Rack, or hung up by a String; and al- 
though a Calf does not effect to eat Chalk like 
a Houfe-lamb, yet they take Delight in licking it, 
and fcraping it makes the fineft and properetft 
Powder for them. The Effect of Chalk is. of 
Service feveral Ways: Firft, it is fuch a Dryer 

| K aS 
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.as to take off a great deal of the oily or wa- 
tery Part of the Flefh, which fome Calves fo 
much abound with, as to caufe the Veal to ftink 
ina little more than twenty-four Hours Time in 
muggy, hot Weather. An Inftance of this. hap- 
pened thus: My Butcher killed a Calf for me, 
and two others for my Neighbour, on Saturday 
the 22d Day of September, 1739, and, by fetting 
out on the Sunday Evening, he fold their Carcafies 
an London on the Monday Morning : One weighed 
twenty Stone, that he fold for thirty Shillings 3 
the other weighed fourteen Stone, and was fold | 
for twenty-feven Shillings; but mine that weighed 
likewife fourteen Stone, fetched thirty-three. Shil- 
lings. The Reafon was, becaufe the other two 
had an oily Flefh, that tainted, after carrying it 
in the Night-time but twenty-feven. Miles, when 
mine, which had a drier Flefh, ye {weet till 
fore 

- How to eke a Calf’s Gum and Ey appear whitd 
while it is in the Market for Sale. An arch Calf- 
Suckler being at Smithfield, and perceiving his 
Calf’s Gums to look a little reddifh, bled it in 
a By-yard in the Neck, and fewed up the Wound 
with a Glover’s fquare Needle, and Thread or Silk 
of a proper Colour; on which he fuddenly pour- 
ed a Penny-worth of Brandy down the ‘Calf?s 
Throat, which prefently made it very fick ; that 
foon caufed the Eye and Gums to look of a tallow 
White, and then having 1t to the ng of Sale, he 
fold it to his. Defire. | 

Other Reafons why Calf? Flofh will not keep long. 
Tf a Calf is killed with a Belly-full of. Meat, the 
Flefh will not keep long. In Thunder Weather, 
Veal will hardly keep fweet twenty-four Hours, 
or if an Ox or a Calf is bled a little before: it. is 
killed, the Flefh will not keep long, becaufe the 

Veins 
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Veins have not Time to dry, like thofe of a Beatt 
that was blooded fome Time before. 

To prevent the Garget in a Cow’s Bag. Take a 
Quart of Chamberlye, three Cloves of | bruifed 
Garlick, half a Handful of Arfmart fhred fmall, ° 
ene Qunce of Wood-foot, give all to the Beatt, 
Blood-warm. , 

To cure a Gargetty Bag. Take of long Pep- 
per, “Turmeric Root, and Fenugreek feed, each 
an Ounce, beat all into a grofs Powder, and boil it 
in three Quarts ef Ale, and give the Whole 
warm, with four Spoonfuls of Honey, or a Quar- 
ter of a Pound of freth Butter, About three’ 
Hours after, give two or three ‘Quarts of Milk-’ 
porridge, with a little Butter init, warm out of 
a Horn,’ And for a topical Application, rub the 
Bag well with Nettles, and then bathe it with a 
little camphorated Spirit of Wine, and repeat if 
Occafion require it. 

For @ Cow whofe Fundament comes out before 
Calving. Boil a Gallon of Malt in fair Water to 
a thin Marfh, cover it over, and when lukewarm, 
give itherina Tub to eat; but if fhe cannot 
ftand, then give it her out of a Horn. Refta 
Day, and, if Occafion require, repeat it. , 

To jtop a Cow’s Scouring. Give her two Drams 
of Ipecacuanha in half a Pint of lukewarm Ale. 

A fecond. "Yake of Bean-flour, or Armenian 
Bole, of each two Ounces, mix thefe with a Quart» 
of red Wine, and giveit her, - 

Jo recover a Cow’s Cud. Take fome brown 

read, Salt, and Rue chopped fmall, mix them 
well, and put them into one Side of her Mouth | 
in her Cud-bag, and it will warm her Stomach, 
and fo remedy this Misfortune, which is ‘caufed. 
by a-cold chilly Stomach, 

To cure a Cow that piffes red Water. Bleed her 
firft in the aisehs then take a Pint of Cheefe Ren- 

| net, 
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net, and give it in a Quart of Milk with a Penny- 
worth of Saffron finely beaten, and a new-laid Ege 
or two mixed in it. dias 

A Second. Take a Quart of Buttermilk, and 
Beat fome Bay-falt into it; but, if the red Water 
clots or grows thick, give her a Quantity of Rye 
Meal in Milk, warm from the Cow. 

For a Cow that flips ber Calf. In Cafe your 
Cow flips her Calf, remove her directly from the 
reft, for it often happens to be fatal to. many 
others by a fympathetical Quality, which caufes 
feveral, if not all in her Company, that are for- 
wardsin Calf, to come under the fame Misfors 
tune. Then give her a Handful of Mugwort, 
cut fmall and boild with half a Pint of Treacle, 
in three Pints of Ale, as foon as it is cool enough. 
out of a Horn, which, being a warm Herb, opene 
ing, and cleanfing, will bring away all the Re- 
mains, : 

The Hides of Cows, their Value and Nature. 
‘Thefe, with us about Gaddefden, are commonly 
fold for ‘[wo-pence, or Two-pence Half-penny 
per Pound, as they are better or worfe, and at 
that Rate, a middling Hide will come to about 
fifteen Shillings. Of late Years there is a great 
Difference in the Breed of Cows, by the Care 
that is ufed by Graziers and others, who en- 
deavour, what in them lies,*to have taper-headed, 
thin-necked, and the thin-fkinned Sort, for the 
Sake of their giving a large Quantity of Milk, 
for it. is a Maxim, that where much Leather is, 
there will not be much Milk. Whereas for- 
merly they ufed to breed the thick-headed, fhort- 
necked Sort, and then their Leather would be 
of the greater Subftance. The Hide of a Cow, 
that dies by fome Difeafe, is called a Murrain | 
one, that feldom fells for more than half Price.— 
Mr. Houghton fays, a Hide is fometimes bought 

by 
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by Weight in London, but oftner by Hand. If 
by Weight, the Tanner commonly gives eigh- 
teen or twenty Pence a Stone. If by Hand, 
they give all Prices, even to thirty-five Shillings 
for one of a large Ox, for fuch a one with Horns, 
Tail, €@c. weighs eighteen or twenty Stone, reckon- 
ing eight Pounds to the Stone.—— But of Cows, 
their feveral Diftempers, Cures, and other Ma- 
nagement, I fhall, in next and other Months, give 
large and beneficial Accounts, 


© MA, a, 
Of SHEEP. 


O kill Ticks or Sheep-lice, and keep Sheep in 
a 8 Flealth, In the laft Month, I have wrote 
largely on fheering and managing Sheep after-. 
wards; but I have ftill to add, that it is prac- 
tifed by feveral Farmers, to wafh their Sheep 
twice, effectually to get the Scurf or Scab 
off their Skins, and kill all the Ticks or Lice. 
Therefore, though they wath firft in order to 
clean the Wool, yet fome bring theni+to the 
River again, after they are fhorn, to have them 
rubbed and fcrubbed for this Purpofe. But I 
cannot commend this Practice, for its being done in 
frefh cold Water, becaufe fuch is apt to chill their 
Blood, give them the Gripes, or elfe bring on 
- the Breed of the red Water, &%¢. On which 
Account I would advife the Ufe of falt Water, 
inftead of frefh, as I have more aptly wrote on 
in une, for then it would fully anfwer this 
and feveral other fanitaneous Ends. ‘Thus the poor 
Sheep will be delivered from their mortal Enemy, 
which, when they. are in great Numbers, and a 
Sheep 


wae GF a He ey 


Sheep is poor, they fometimes bite him fo, that they 
take him off his Stomach, and caute him ‘to pine to 
Death, 

To cure the white Scour. In eae Summer 
1735, the white Scour proved fatal to great Num- 
bers of Sheep, as I obferved in laft Month, and 
is moft. rife in wet -Summers. Therefore, to 
thofe Receipts I have already publifhed for this 
Malady, 1 add the following; Mixa little Salt. 
with three Spoonfuls of old Verjuice, - and give 
it a Sheep. But if it is very bad, adda fmall 
Matter of Gin to it. 

Giddinefs in a Sheep. If the Diftemper proceeds . 
from the Blood,: ftamp Garden or wild Thyme, . 
and fqueeze out the Juices; then ftrain it and give 
three Spoonfuls at a Time to a’ Sheep, three 
Mornings together, and it is faid by my Sheep- 
Jobber to be a certain Cure.. But if it is’ cauf+ 
ed by Bladders in the Head, then the Cafe is 
defperate, and it muft be opened, to take them 
out, with Sciffars or otherways, which fome have. 
done. by cutting out a Piece of the Scull, and plas : 
cing it in again with a Pitch-plaifter. 

Another for the fame. Blow the Smoke of a Pipe 
of Tobacco up its Noftrils. | 

Fo cure the Gripes or Pains in the Bowels. This 
is..often. occafioned, by folding in wet. Weather, © 
or too early, or.too late in the Year, which ts. 
known by the drawing up of their: Belly, fpurning » 
with their Hind-feet, lying down and fuddenly : 
ftarting up. For this, take a Handful of Rue 
and Southernwood, boil them with one Ounce of 
- Coriander-feed in Spring Water, and give it to.a 
Sheep, Milk-warm,. after the Ingredients are dine i 
ed from the Liquor, sien ae 

For the Swelling of the Belly of a Sheep. This, - 

» commonly comes by the Sheep’s eating fome un- | 
wholefome Herbs, but generally by licking up » 
| the « 
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the Glow-worms, which ‘fometimes lie in great 
Numbers on our Commons and Fields. In this 
“Cafe cut a Bit of the Tail off, and mix the 
‘Blood with a little Salad-oil,; Juice of Rue, and 
Flour of Brimftone. Give this to a Sheep as foon 
as you can, and drive her about for an Hour. It 
is faid to abate a eo though near bare 
ing. 

“Scabby Sheep to cure. In March, oer many 
died of the Scab, that they got in the wet Sum- 
mer before, by the Wetnefs of a long Seafon, 
driving too clofe together through narrow Lanes, 
and lying too near one another in the Fold, info- 
much that they peeled and: were fcabby-in‘a moft 
fad Manner, for which the Ignorance of a great | 
many applied only Tobacco-water, or fome other 
outward Application; which fometimes does-an- 
fwer in flight Cafes, but when very bad, «it: drives 
the Diftemper in, and in Time kills the Sheep, © 
inftead of curing it. ‘Therefore take the follow- 
ing Directions : Give a Sheep in the firft’ Place 


- a little Flour of Brimftone in near half a Pint of 


Ale, do this twice sand then make Ute of this 
Liquor to kill the Diftemper outwardly. Take 
half an Ounce of Tobacco, a Quarter‘of an Ounce 
of white Hellebore Root in Powder, a Piece of 
‘Soap as big as an Egg, with as much Roll- 
Brimftone as will lie in the Bole of -a Spoon. 
Boil all thefe together i in three Pints of Cham- 
berlye, and keep it in a Stone Bottle for your Oc- 
-cafions 3; and-when you want it, rub it: well on 
the infected Places, and it will furely kill the Scab 
in a fine Manner, much better than that violent 
Application of Spirit of Turpentine mixed with 
‘Brine, or that dauby nafty Medicine, Tar. —— 
To this add one more. 
A Second Remedy. Rub the Scabs “ait your 
Fingers or other ways, and then part the Wool, 
and 
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and pour over them a Mixture of Water, Salt, 
~and Gunpowder, and it will kill them. 


To cure a Sheep of a Plethory, or being too full of 


Blood. After a tedious Winter’s hard Fare, it 
fometimes happens that a full Bite of Grafs does 
not get up till May or after, and then often en- 
fues a fatal Diftemper, from Ranknefs, or the 
Sheep’s being too full of Blood. On which Ac- 
count particular Regard muft be had to Sheep, 
who, above moft Creatures, are apt to fuffer by 
this, Therefore when you fee them pant much, 
and heave like a broken-winded Horfe, and now 
and then ftretch themfelves and look heavy ; it 


is a fure Sign of their wanting to be let Blood. | 


To perform which, hold your Finger hard on 
the Eye-vein, and it will rife; then with a Pene 
knife, or Launcet, make a fmall Slit long-ways, 
and let it bleed without taking any other Care 
of it, and it will prove a prefent Remedy. 

To cure the fore Heads of Sheep. The latter 
Part of June and all Fuly in a late hot Sum- 
mer, ‘our Folding-Sheep, after Sheering, were fo 
attacked by the Flies, that to allay the Itching, 
they fcratched their Heads fore, then bred Mag- 
gots that would deftroy the Sheep if they are not 
timely prevented, by their eating into the Crea- 
tures Brains. To cure this, we took Pitch, Tar, 
Hogs-lard, and Salt, and boiled them together a 
Wallup or two. When cold, we anointed the 
Place, and, had there been Occafion, we had renew - 


ed it. But one of my Neighbours, inftead of - 


Pitch, put in Brinftone, that run down into the 
Sheep’s Eyes, blinded fome, and fo fretted others 


that they pined very lean, and killed fome out- | 


right. 

A Way to kill Sheepelice, or Ticks, as it is prac- 
tifed in the North. Thefe brown Vermin, being 
as large as {mall Thetches, are very ftrong Bi- 

ters, 
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ters, and plague this poor Animal to that De- 

gree, as to make it pull off its Wool with its. 
Mouth to get at its Enemy, ftop their Eating 

Into its porous Skin, and allay its Itching. And 

as the Ticks are almoft continually doing this 

* Mifchief, ‘the Sheep enjoys but few Intervals of 
Fafe, fo that its Meat does not do it half fo much 

Good as if it had none of thefe Lice; nay, fome- 

times they fo diftrefs a Sheep, as to caufe it to pull 

itfelf near naked, and pine away to Death. There- 

fore here I fhall communicate an infallible Reme- 

dy, that is frequently made Ufe of in the North 

of Eugland Take one Quart of Spring-water, 

and diffolve in it one Dram of Sublimate,, Cream 

of Tartar half an Ounce part the W ool here 

and there, then, with a Feather dipped in this 

Liquor, draw it along the Skin in feveral Places. 

Do this again if you fcc Occafion, but once. com- 

monly does, 

Ai further Account of the Foot-Rot than what 
I publifhed in laft Month, and bow to cure it. 
Take a Piece of Allum, white Vitro], and one 
Ounce of white Mercury, but moft Allum; pow- 
der and keep all in a Quart of Spring-water, then 
pare the Foot and anoint it with a Feather, 

Another. Firft {eparate the Sound from the 
Infected ; then take four Ounces of Copperas, two 
Ounces of Verdigreate, one Ounce of white Ar- 
fenic, and half an Ounce of fublimate Mercury. 
Boil all thefe in a Quart of old Verjuice ; when cold, 
pour it off, and keep it in a Bottle for Ue. Ob- 
ferve to boil it in an iron Pot, and when you 
ufe it, befmear the Place with a Feather. This 
is reckoned beyond Oil of Vitrol or Aqua For- 
tis; however, when any of thefe Medicines are 
ufed, a Rag fhould be tied about the Foot, and 
the Sheep kept up for an Hour or two after- 
wards — But more of thefe in next Month, 

when 
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when I intend to give a farther Account of feveral 
valuable. Receipts “for divers Maladies incident to 
this moft eh Creature ; dnd the rather, becaufe, 
with Surprize, I have not found one "Shepherd 
hardly in ten, that | have converfed with, that 
knows any Thing of Medicines proper to give 
a fick or hurt Sheep. 

Folding Sheep, Now carry on your Folding with 
all Diligence, becauie one Night’s Folding in this 
Month is worth two orthree in April and May, 
for preparing, the Ground for a Wheat Crop. 
It is true, that the laft Summer, 1741, was 
fo cold, being attended with evare Froft, that 
the Fold did but little Good to Wheat (for in its 


own Nature it is a cold Dreffing) but in Fume | 


and Yuly, when the Weather became warmer, the 
Wheat flourifhed to Admiration. ‘Therefore good 
Feeding in the Day Time, and Folding at Night, 
wil in this Month efie€tually fupply the beft of 
Manure, and fo fertilife moft Sorts of Land, as 
to produce the greateft Crops of the Golden Grain, 
if the Seafon of the Year and other Accidents are 
favourable to their Growth. . 


C PAGE see 
Of Making CHEESE from Clover-Graji. 


OW ie Cheefe is made from Clover-Grafs. 
H To make this Cheefe has puzzled many, 
fo that they ota never -attain to do it well, and 
therefore Jaid it afide;. becaufe Clover -being a 
rank Grafs, and the more fo when: got oldifh, 
it will caufe the Cheefe to hove, be full of Eyes, 
tafte. ftrong, and foon rot. But could there be 
a Way found out to make csood Cheefe from 

fuch 
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fuch bad Grafs, it would be of great Profit, by 
Reafon Clover will maintain double the Number 
of Cows that natural Grafs can; in order to which 
I communicate the following experienced Method, 
that I never knew but one Man’s Wife do in our 
Parts of Hertfordfire: She would put the Curd 
in the Prefs for four Hours, at the End of which ' 
fhe would take it out, break it fmall with-her 
Flands, and throw it into fcalding (not boiling) 
Whey for a Quarter of an*Hour ; then take it 
out, and work it well and put it into the Prefs” 
~ again as ufual, This is called Scalded Cheefe, for, 
by putting it into the Whey, it takes off the 
Ranknefs of the Curd, that would otherwife make 
the Cheefe hove. If it afterwards cracks, they 
fill the vacant Places up with Butter, and it is 
cured, Sometimes they work two Cheefe Curds 
into one, and make a thick Cheefe this Way, 
almoft as thick asthe Chefbire Sort. This Wo- 
man’s Way was commonly to mix one Meal of 
hew Milk with two of Skim for making her 
Cheefe. And fo perfect was this Woman fkill- 
ed in the Dairy Bufinefs, that her Hufband af- 
fured me, fhe would make as good Butter and 
Cheefe fees Clover-Grafs as need to be eat; which 
with many other good Services that fhe perform- 
ed, fuperior to her Neighbours, in the farming. 
Way, made her Hufband greatly lament her Lofs, 
for he could never after, in many Years, get.a 
Servant Maid that could manage the yeep of 
Butter and Cheefe as well as his Wife, 

A particular Charatter of Cream-Checfe. A 
Dairy-man, who lives at Leyburne, in Bucks, told 
me, that though they all call it Cream-cheefe, 
it is no more than all new Milk, which he makes » 
till Fames’s Tide, - by preffing each Cheefe one 
Day, and when turned once, he prefles it again 
for all the next Night; and after it has lain a 

i 2 Week, 
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Week, and turned among Rufhes, it is done. 
Phe Sort ithe” {rs commonly for ‘I'wo-pence 
Farthing per Pound, to Men that carry and fell 
it about. Hertford Town and others nearer London. 
But his is made thicker than the common Sort 
of Créam-cheele, a making each weigh three 
Pounds. “This -he does to increafe Weight and 
Money. ‘Then, from Fames’s Tide to Michaelmas, 


he makes the thicker keeping Family Cheefe, after 
that Butter for Winter Ufe. 
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OW to keep Cream fweet a Week together in 
Bo Summer. 1 know a Vale Woman whofe 
Cellar is but three Feet deep from the common 
Surface, and who churns but once a Week, Sum- 
mer and Winter, by Means of her boiling Cream 
juft_ a Wallop or two the fecond or third Day. 
Afterwards fhe preferves all fweet by adding raw 
Cream to boiled. Cream, and fhifting it daily in- 
to frefh glazed earthen Pots: So that the firft 
boiled Cream, and Shifting, fave the reft from 
fowering. 
Whey Butter, the bet Way of making it. She 
boils the Whey and fkims off a Cream as it rifes. 
When cold it makes a ftiffer Butters than Whey 
Cream got in the old Way. 
The Damage of setting Milk bien Setting Milk 
hard makes the Butter bitter. Setting hard is, 
letting the Milk ftand tco long without Skimming, 
whereby the Cream gets a very thick Head. Tho’ 
bg boil the Cream, yet if you fet the Milk ‘hard, 
the Butter will be rank. 
of 
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Of Churning Butter. The Degree of Heat 
Cream is in, when put into the Churn, is a main 
Matter ; therefore moft firft fcald the Churn in 
Winter, and then directly put the Cream into it. 
In Summer, fome put boiling Water into it, to 
ftand about feven Minutes ; and when that 
is out, they put in cold Water, to ftand a 
Quarter of an Hour. It is generally ob- © 
ferved, that unlefs it be an Hour before the 
Butter comes, the Butter-milk will be thick, and 
the Goodnefs not out; but by Chance fome have 
had it good by churning only half an Hour. - 
Churning too faft, gives the Cream the lefs Op- 
portunity of working. A Man, at Crafton, in 
Bucks, was thirteen Hours churning in a Barrel 
Churn, before the Butter came, and. yet did it 
near the Fire. Two or three Spoons of Pewter, 
put into a Barrel Churn, make the Butter come 
the fooner. Butter, in Summer, ought to be 
churned very early in the Morning, and when it 
is come, let it lie an Hour in cold Water be- 
fore it is made up; for too much Heat makes it 
rank and bitter, and though you falt fuch Butter 
Over again, it will not mend it. Put a Pewter 
Spoon into a Pitcher, and if you fhake it enough 
among the Cream, Butter will come. Some Land 
caufes Butter to come late, and fo do ftale 
Inilched Cows. — | 
The beft Way of making falt Butter frefb to great 
Profit. In the cheap Time of the Year and when 
it can be properly done, pot your Butter, and 
_keep it till frefh, you think, is at the deareft ; 
then cut it out in thin Slices, and put fome in- 
to a Barrel Churn, juft at the Time when the 
‘Cream begins to turn for Butter ; for, if you put 
it in before, the Butter will not come near fo well, 
and when all is mixed and come, wafh it in fair 


W ater, 20" ; 
When 
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When Butter is beft made. April and September 
are reckoned the worft Months to make Butter 
in, becaufe then the Seafon is between Grafs and 
. Hay. No good Butter, it is faid, can be made af- 
ter the Leaf is off in the common Way of doing 
it 3 therefore obferve the Way I have in my other 
Book wrote of making Butter without Churning. 
If Butter is made of Clover or other artificial 
Grafs, it is apt to be rowy or ftraky; yet with 
good Management this may be prevented. 

To make Butter to pot or barrel, Stir your 
Milk in a Pail or' Tub while it is warm from the 
Cow, and do it feveral Times in half an Hour ; 
then put it into your Leaden or Wood Stands 
or Pans. Keep your Cream in an earthen glazed 
Pot, and, if you do not churn quickly, “shift it in- 
to others every twelve Hours to keep it fweet. As 
your Butter is churned, wafh it in two or three 
Waters, and falt it to your Conveniency. Beat all 
the Butter-milk clean out of it, for on this very 
much depends its Keeping {fweet, but never wath 
it after Salting. If it is to be potted, keep it 
all Night in what in fome Places is called a Wedge, 
and beat it next Morning again. Let your Layers 
in the Barrel or Pot be two Inches thick at leaft, 
and itrew a little Salt between every one, and fo 
on, ull the Veffel is full. Twelve Cows gene- 
rally make a Firkin and a half a Week in Sum- 
mer, and one in. Winter.- The Butter, that is 
made in the forward Part of the Summer, is not 
fo good for Potting as the latter Sort. . Where 
Cows feed only on the Grafs Baulks of plowed 
Grounds, and in Stubbles afterwards, they do not 
begin to-pot Butter till the Corn is off, and 
Jeave off, when the Afh and other Leaves drop.— 
Thus, in my Months of May, June, and this 
Month, I have wrote a larger Account of making 
Butter and Cheefe, than all other Authors have, if 

7 ' what 
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what they have wrote on this Head was put to- 
gether, and how well, I leave to my Readers 
Judgment. 
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OF DUET bi FOWLS and their 
EGGS, 


Farmer’s Wife’s Way to preferve jor Eges. 

In the Months of February, March, April, 
and all the Summer Months, when. Hens lay their 
Kees in great Plenty, they may be preferved and 
kept found feveral Ways againft a dear Time, for 
which Purpofe a Farmer’s Wife took this Me- 
thod: Thofe Eggs efpecially that were laid in the 
Jatter Part of the Summer, fhe ~ placed on the 
Bottom of old Corn-fieves, and kept them in a 
dry warm Part of her Houfe, turning them once 
a Week, which kept them from being rotten till 
almott Chrifimas, when Eggs became fo fcarce by 
frofty Seafons, that they fold for three and four 
a Groat. 

The Higlers Way of preferving Eggs found. Yt 
often happens that Higglers cannot fell their Eggs 
at a prefent Market to their Mind. In this Cate, 
as they generally keep them in Hampers, they 
turn the Hamper Topfy-turvy once a Week, 
and they will keep the Eggs from Rotting feveral 
Weeks. 

Dr. Godfrey’s Way of keeping Eggs found a Year 
or itwo. If Eggs are placed at the Bottom of a 
_ running Water or Rivulet, they will keep found 
above two Years. It has been proved, that after 
they have thus lain two Years, and then been put 
under a Hen, they have produced Chicks. | 

Eis 
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+ His fecond Way. Eggs, being alfo covered with 
a prover Varnifh, will be good a Year afterwards, 
and, being lait under a Hen, have likewife 
produced Chicks. 

Tranfporting Eggs. In any of the Summer 
Months, the Eggs of feveral Water and Land 
- Wild-fowls may be collected, packed up with Bran, 
and fent to a great Difance, But for this Pur- 
pofe I knew a Gentleman in Staffordfhire, that 
made Ufe of Oatmeal inftead of Bran, as being 
a much cheaper Commodity there, hag where it 
was to be fent to, for by how much the Eggs 
are kept from the Air, the founder they will 
prove for propagating their Species in other Places. 
The Beginning of this Month fet your Hens, 
Ducks, and other Fowls with their ufual Number 
of Foos, that they may bring up their Young 
by the Help of your Home-ftubbles, or with Corn 
that is fcattered by Inning of Grain; and this do 
in this Month at fartheft, for in next Hens com- 
monly begin their Moulting, and then if they fit, | 
their Chicks commonly die. But for many other 
Matters relating to both Game and Dunghil-cocks 
and Hens, I intend to give a ferviceable Account 
of ina proper Month. 
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: H E Improvement of Bees.. This is a chief 
a Month for the laft Swarm of Bees to pro- 

vide and get their Honey and Wax, for Winter ; 
and fuch Lovers of the red Bloffom of: St, Foyne 
are thefe Infects, that they will fuck out their. 
Juice, until they drop down dead. Therefore 
where 
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where Bees are kept neareft to that, the Bloffoms 
of Clover, Field-beans; and Flowers, or to thofe 
of Fruit-trees, to the Gollins of Sollars, Hafel, 
Afps, €%¢. there, I fay, they have the greateft 
Opportunity of making Wax, and laying up a 
ereat deal of Honey ina little Time. But the 
Make of the King-bee renders him unfit for ga- 
thering Honey, from whence appears an Emblem 
of Monarchy, for the common Bee gets al] the 
Honey and Wax, and the Drones are their 
Servants to nurfe their Young. ‘Their Art is to 
be extolled for making their Cells hexagonal, 
and fo mathematically exact, that the Bottom of 
each Cell, on one Side, hath its Foundation upon 
the Lines of the three Cells, on the other Side, 
meeting all in one Angle night in the Middle 
of the “oppofite Bottom, by which. their Strength 
and Beauty are much augmented. They alfo fore= 
fee Winter and Storms, “laying up-Honey againit - 
one, and coming Home half freighted to prevent 
the other ; befides which fome repair their de- 
'cayed Hives, others carry out their Dead ; fome 
carry out the Filth, others keep Guard, placing 
themfelves in five or fix Files, eight or ten deep, 
upon the Floor of the Hive, fo eh all the Bees 
pafs between them ; others again ferve for Bridges 
and Ladders for fome of the reft to pafs on and 
fuch like ; and when attacked or otherways, sey 
will follow their Enemy with great Fury a grea 
Way. Bees breed according to their Strength. ha ! 
_ Numbers ; the more they are, the more they heat, 
and are thereby incited to breed, {warm, and fly 
the fooner. For Bees breed a!l the Summer till | 
Honey-gathering is paft, but feldom fwarm af- 
ter Zune, and therefore in that Month I have gi- 
ven a large Account of it. If a Swarm happens 
to fly in Fuly, they will not have Time enough 
to gather a mcent Quantity of Honey aeainft 
M Winter ; : 
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Winter; but they may be permitted to do what 
they can, tll about the Middle of Auguff, and 
then they muft be killed, for taking out their 
Honey, for even Midfummer Swarming. is reckon- 
ed very latterly, and in Danger of ftanding out 
the cold Seafon. ‘A Stock of Bees will laft two 
or three Years good and no longer; for after- 
wards they will candy, and the Moths will take 
them. If you have a Mind to keep a Stock of 
Bees on that which doesnot fwarm, you may drive 
them in Swarming-time, as I have hinted in laft 
.Month, by turning the Hive’s Bottom upwards, 
and put a dreffed Hive over it, and they will all 
fo up into the new one; fo you will have their. 
Honey, and let them labour for more. In the Win- 
ter 1738, many Swarms died by being ftarved to 

eath, becaufe the preceding Summer: was fo 
wet and cold, that the Bees could not work e- 
nough to fupply their annual Want. The Win- 
ter alfo of 1739, and the Spring following, were 
the coldeft known in the Memory of Man, even 
fo long cold, that many Hives of Bees all pe= © 
rithed “by it; fo that Honey fold the next Seafon 
for ~ aQuart. A Neighbour of mine 
gave a confiderable Quantity of ' Honey among a 
few Hives, and yet could not preferve the Bees — 
alive. But they, recovered their ufual Numbers 
afterwards 5 for in February 1741, at Gaddejden, 
Virgin Honey was, fold in common for fourteen 
Pence a Quart. | 

How a poor Woman loft a Swarm of Bees. —' A 
poor Woman having had a Swarm of Bees, that 
flew into a little Hole between the Ceiling of 
a netghbouring Gentleman’s Out-houfe ; the Wo- 
man became his Fettiont to let her get her Bees, 
-and fhe would pay for all Damage “that might | 
happen by it; but this was refuted her, and fo 
was the leaft Share of the Honey the Year follow- - 

ing, 
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ing, when it was taken out, though he was not 


Lord of the Manor. 


CHAR. RVI. 
Of Breeding TAME PHEASANTS. 


'HE good and bad Properties of the.Game.— 

One chief Reafon why the Game ought to 
be hunted, fhot, or otherways taken by Gentle- 
-men, more ‘than | any others, is, becaufe it is a no- 
ble, healthful, martial Exercife ; which by fre- 
quent Ufe, improves their Knowledge, and inures 
their Bodies to fuch a Champain, delightful Fa- 
tigue, as ferves for an Introduction, to raife in 
them an Inclination for the AQs of War. Thus, 
ina great Degree, is bred a brave Genius for At | 
chievements j in the Defence of theirCountry. On . 
the contrary, it is not fit, that Tradefmen, La- 
bourers, or Servants fhould hunt, fhoot,.or other- 
_ ways deftroy the Game, becaufe by this, many 
have neglected their lawful Callings, got into ill 
Company, and contracted fuch a Habit of Idlenefs, 
the Mother of all Vices, as inclines them after- 
wards to commit Robberies, which end too fre- 
quently ina fhameful Death ; but more of this Y 
and by. 

The ge State of Pheafants, and olber Game.— 
Within thefe forty Years laft paft, wild Phea- 
fants were fo numerous, that it was diverting 
to the vary Road Traveller, to hear them crow, 
at fee them fly 5 but, fince the Art of Shooting | 

Flying, has become familiar, this noble Bird, in 
particular, has fuffered the mot ofall others ; ee 
“ caufe its tame Nature, fhort Flights, and valuable 
Body, encourage its Enetnies to deftroy it with 
the greater Eagernefs : Hence it was, that the Le- 

M 2 giflature 
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ciflature made a very penal Aét in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, for their Prefervation, and for Pro- 
tecting and Rewarding Game-keepers. But alas ! 
their good Intent has been often inverted by many 
ill Perfons, for what by Poachers, and fome ava- 
TICIOUS Deputation Men, this excellent Fowl is te- 
come fo‘rare, that now there is hardly one to be 
feen in the Woods of Herifordjbire and Buckinghame- 
foire, where formerly they were in prodigious 
Plenty. Not long fince, a Pheafant was difcover= 


ed among fome ine Shrub Trees, on a Common, » 


about thirty Miles from London, upon which, an 
Information was immediately given to the Lord of 


the Manor’s coh anes who. forthwith raifed.. 


his Poffe of Gunners and Spaniels for killing it, 
with as much E\agernefs as if it had been a Wolf 3 
and having fhor it, the Action ferved our Hero a 
long Time over a Pot, for recounting his Skill 
ae Magnanimity : Whereas, had this, and other 
fuch Herds, been protected with as SS Diligence 
as it was deftroy’d, confequently there had been 
o® fine’ Increafe info delicate’ Shelter?’ B6- 
wards remedying the great Scarcity of this Fowl, 
‘and once more to revive the Number of wild Phea- 
fants, a worthy publick fpirited Gentleman late- 
ly attempted to increafe their Breed in Hertford. 
frire, both in his new Park, and in the adjacent 
‘Woods aud Fields, by turning a large Parcel a- 
broad ; and it was believed his E Waeivotts would 
have proved Succefsful, had not fome Fire-men 
taken the Advantage of their ftruggling out of 
their Verge, which made this well-beloved Perfon 
erect Pheafantry_ in his Park, to fupply their 
Lofs, by confining fome in a fquare Place Night 
and Day, in Summer and Winter, that was cover- 
ed over with Net-work ; but ‘even this did not 
fully anfwer, becaufe they did not know the moft 
na atulalc cheap Management of them. ; 
Of 
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Of encouraging and difcouraging the Prefervation 
of the Game. But what is moft to be relented, 
this charming Bird affords little Profpect of propa- 
gating its Species in its ofiginal wild State, while 
Game-keepers are indulged with the conftant Re- 
ward of one Shilling, for killing a Pheafant, or 
Partridge, where no yearly Wages is allowed be 
fides: Or where it is annually given, and Six« 
pence is paid them on the Delivery of each Bird. ° 
Indeed, I cannot fay, but that if a leffer Price was 
allowed for each Bird, and a greater given for eve- 
ry Pheafant and Partridge that can be proved to be 
in the Manor at Paring-time, in my humble 
Opinion it would be to a much better Purpofe ; 
- and the more, if. there was an Encouragement {ti- 
pulated, that every Farmer who rents a Hundreda 
Year, or Yeoman that has not lefs than thirty 
Poundsa Yearin Land of his own, fhould have 
Protection and Liberty allowed him, to keep and 
come in for a fmall Share of the Game, he is gene- 
rally the fole Maintainer of, and Sufferer by ; then 
he, who has the beft Opportunity of ail others, 
would be fure to ufe his i:ndeavours, to prevent- 
Poachers and Vermin’s deftroying them; and in 
particular, the many unlucky Boys, who rejoice 
when they finda Neft of their Eges to quafh with 
their Feet, or to blow them fora ftringy Diverfion. 
Befides which, it is the Thought of many judici- 
‘ous Perfons, that if all Higlers, Poulterers, and 
- others, were obliged, under a fevere Penalty, not 
to receive in Money, or Value, for a fingle Phea- 
fant, Partridge, or Hare, more than one Shilling, 
it would not be worth any loofe Fellow’s While to 
attend, and rifque the Catching of them. How- 
ever, as this is only Difcourfe, and not Fact at 
prefent ; or whether thefe Propofals of mine may 
be enacted into a Law, is uncertain:; I fhall, fo, 
fupplying in fome Degree, this lamentable fs 
. C 
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fect, endeavour to give a_moft natural Account of 
breeding tame Pheafants, In a very numerous and 
cheap Manner ; the very beft wild Fowl this King- 
dom affords. 

The Art of breeding tame Pheafants, as it 1s now 
prattifed by three feveral Farmers, who are faid to 
pay their Rents by this very Means, ‘This has been fo 
great a Secret in Times paft, that none practifed it . 
out of Rooms, or covered Places, which being a ve- 
_ ry chargeable, troublefome, and unfuccefsful Way, 
it difcouraged many from undertaking it: One of 
this Sort is to be feen in a new Park, made with 
Boards and Net-work, in which thefe Birds are 
ee ‘unnaturally confined all the Year, and it feems 
rather a Cage, than a. Place of free Refidence : 
While in another they are kept in the open Air, 
in fuch great Order, that, at a Whiftle, they {wift- 
dy run to their ftated Meals, and, being pinioned, 
are fuffered to rove at Pleafure, under the Security 
of Trees, Shrubs, and Brakes, all the Day long, 
to preferve them fiom their arch Enemy, the 
Hawk, and at Night, they are in the greateft Safe- 
ty, in an inclofed covered Place, where they go 
duly and voluntarily to Rooft, and the Entrance » 
afterwards {topped with a Fall- board, fo that no 
Pole-cat, Weazle, Kane, Rats, nor Cat, can in the 
Jeaft moleft them. But as few have "Parks, and 
many have other Places of Conveniency for Breed- 
ing this excellent Fow], both in Towns and Coun- 
try, I fhall be very particular in my. Directions for 
bringing fuch an Undertaking to Perfection. Firft, 
the Soil fhould be of a dry. Nature, confifting el- 

ther of fandy Loam, Chalk, Gravel, or fome fuch 

Sort, about twelve, or twenty Yards long, and fix, 
or more, broad, fenced in on all Sides, with either . 
a Wall,. Pale, Reed, live.or dead Hedge ; for 
theie Fowls covet no more Room than this, when 
one Pheafant Cock, and feven Hens, are confined 
| in 
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init. But a Clay, wet Soil, anda northern Situ- 
ation and Afpect, are no Ways agreeable to their 
Natures. Now for their Delight, Safety, and 
peaceable Feeding, part of this Plot of Ground may 
be made into a : Sort of Kitchen Garden, wherein 
may be fown, Beans, Carrots, Potatoes, Onions, 
Lettuce, Turneps. &¢. The two laft of which are | 
greatly beloved by them, and all will grow without 
much Damage, if Care is taken to preferve them 
with Bufhcs laid over the Beds in their infane 
Growth. At one End of this Inclofure, are to be 
built two Apartments, that muft be conveniently 
made ; one for laying Eggs, and the other for 
Roofting, whofe Dimenfions muft. be. eftimated, 
according to the Judgment of the Owner or Car- 
penter ; who is here to obferve, that there muft be © 
no crofs Sticks made Ufe of for their pearching on, 
left if any Thing fhould difturb them in the 
Night, they may not be bruifed by their Fall or: 
' Fluttering ; therefore the Pheafants are to be al- 
lowed only Wheat-ftraw on the Ground. One 
Man, indeed, was fo indifcreet, as to put two 
Pheafant Cocks in fuch a Place, to a Number of 
Hens in Proportion; but the Confequence was, 
that the one killed the other, this Spring, 1740, 
whereby the Owner fuftained a confiderable Lofs, 
Thus by having a proper Place, a right Number, 
and with godd Management, the old Pheafants 
may be kept in Health, live many Years, and lay 
their Eggs in Safety. But if you would keep a 
greater Number tha one Cock, and feven Hen 
Pheafants, you muft have one, or more, fuch in- 

clofed Places, of thefe Dimenfions and Convenien- 
cies, and that near your Dwelling-houfe. Thus I. 
have wrote of the open Inclofure, or Place of keep- 
ing Pheafants all the Year, for laying their Loiters 
of Eggs, preparatory to their being hatch’d and 

bred under Dunghil Hens, which is as follows. 
| Of 
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Of their Eggs and Hatching— The Pheafant — 
Hen lays in March, April, May, and Fune. Their — 
Eggs are every Day to be taken away, which gene- 
rally amount to more than forty or fifty in a Seafon, 
from each Hen Pheafant: Thefe are all to. be fet 
under Dunghil Hens; fo that the Hen Pheafant has 
_ nothing to do with Sitting and Hatching through- 
out the Year. For this Reafon, fome value a 
good Hen at a great Rate, who though fhe be the 
Dunghil Sort, or half Dunghil, or half a Game 
Breed, yet fhe will fight a Kite or Hawk very fu- 
rioufly, in Defence of her Pheafant Chicks. And 
when one of thefe is not broody of our own, the - 
moft profitable Way is to fearch the Neighbour- 
hood, and buy any you can get that is fit to fer, 
though you pay the dearer for it; then fet her with 
thirteen, fifteen, or feventeen Pheafant Eggs, jult 
as you do in the common Way ; and, if fheisa 
good Hen, and her Eggs all found, it is very like- 
ly fhe will bring them all to Perfection. But there 
is another Way practifed by all the three Farmers, 
and that 1s, : | 
|. How to breed a large mungrel Pheafant— Todo . 
this in a nice Manner, is to get a Pullet, or maiden 
Dunghil Hen, that never was trod by any Game - 
or Dunghil Cock, Of this Sort you may keep 
one Cock Pheafant, in Company with fix or feven 
fuch Hens, in a referved Place, as I have before 
deferibed, and he will tread them, as he does his 
own Species; by which Means their Egos will 
produce a large, hardy, beautiful, delicate flefhed 
Fowl. -And after a Hen has fat and hatched this 
Brood, fhe may ferve to. fit on and hatch: intire 
Pheafant Eggs, or breed her own Sorts; for a 
right Pheafant-keeper will not breed this mungrel 
Bird twice by the fame Dunghil Hen, though it 
may be done more than once, becaufe then it 1s 
thought to degenerate and baftardife the Breed too 

She ~ much 
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much. Here alfo I muft obferve an Objection that 
I have heard made by Opponents, who. alledge, 
That by fuch a Mixture of Species, the Breed is 
made worfe than the true Pheafant; which if grant- 
_ed in the Affirmative, yet it muft be trivial, when ic 
is confidered, that Variety and Fancy are often pre- 
ferred by Perfons of Ability: And then, what is 
it to the Breeder, if he can fell this mungrel Fow! 
at a handfome Poce, as is frequently done. . Some 
are of Opinion, that the fmall Baxztum Hen : moit 
proper for this Bufinefs, becaufe her light Body. 
prevents the Breaking of the Eggs, Others, that 
the Turkey is the moft proper, becaufe her large 
Body will cover the moft Eggs, and bring up the 
Chickens like her own, as being: by Nature neareft 
to the Pheafant. But as both have their Extreams, 
I fhall forbear enlarging, and only fay, that the 
common Dunghil Hen is made Ufe of by thefe: 
experienced Men, as the beft of all others for this — 
Work, on account of her being like the Hen- 
Pheafant, both in Bulk of Body, and Capacity of 
bringing up its young Poults. But, by the Way, 
take this Obfervation with you, that this crofs 
Strain will never breed again, any more than the 
Mule, that proceeds from an Afs and a Mare. 
Thus the Dunghil Hen may be employed to fit on 
Pheafant Eggs from March to all ‘une, but after- 
wards it will be to little Purpofe. The Pheafant 
Hen fits on Eggs three Weeks, like the Dunghil 
Hen. 

To feed and bring up young Pheafants,— When the — 
Pheafants are hatched, both the Hen and Chicks 
muft oe put into a wooden Hutch, or Contrivance, 
four Feet long, thirteen Inches wide, and thirteen 
deep ; at one End of which, the Dunghil Hen 
mult be confined all the Day, with Meat by her, 
and Liberty for the young ones to go out and in 
at Pleafure, by three fmall upright Rack-Staves, 
| N four 
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four Inches afunder, fo that the Hen has but juft 
ee enough in a covered Place to feed and fhel- 

r her young ones. All the other Part muft be 
ie with a Net over the Top, or none if they be 
watched, Now this long Sort of Hutch, or Box, 
that has. folding Lids fixed to that Part where 
the Hen is fhut up, to cover her, and her young 


= Say 
on af 


ones under her, when it rains, is to be brought — 


out every Morning very early, and put ina Field 
neara Eledge, and clofe to Wheat, Barley, Grafs, 
€Fc, that the Pheafant-poults may fip in the Dew 
off the green Blades, inftead of other Drink, and in 
this Manner left out “till the Evening for the fame 
Purpofe ; ; at laft the Hen may have a little Water 
given her alone, for if Water in a Pan was given 
them, they would be apt to drink fo freely, as to 
bring on a Scouring. But if you have not this 
Conveniency, you may give them new Milk ina 


fhallow Thing, that is never to remain, till it~ 


fours, and this for the firft Week. Next fhouid 
be Milk and Water, equally mixed; after this, 
‘Water altogether ; and for their firtt Food, it muft 
be large Rmmer-E gos, or what we call, Black- 
Horfe Piffum Kgs, “which to come by, our hea- 
fant Farmer Hdée forhetines ten Miles an End, and 
then he takes up Banks and allin Sacks that after- 
wards is fifted through a coarfe Cloth, which fo 
intangles the Legs of the Ants, that they cannot 
run away fo faft, “but you may eafily catch and kill 
them ; oe if they are given alive to the Chicks, 
they will be apt to fting them, and make them re- 
fafe their Meat. Or do this ; put Earth and Em- 
mets together into a Barrel, half or three Parts 
full, and then by burning int the fame one or two 
large Brimftone Rags at the Bung-hole, flopping 
ic a little, to confine the Smoak, you may kill, or 
weaken them fo, that they may be eafily parted 
from their Fos, and eafily deftroyed. * But the firft 
Way 
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Way is now in actual Ufe, and only pradtifed by 
thefe Farmers. And it is thefe whitifh Eggs, 
that the Young muft be firft fed with, after they 
are feparated from moft of their Earth and Em- 
mets, which they keep in a Pitcher, and fcatter 
now and then out of the Hand, over the Bottom 
of the Hutch or Box, and about ir, on the Ground, 
once in about- half an Hour, or more, while they 
are very young. Some feed them for the firft 
three or four Days with the red Emmev’s fmaller 
Fees, without killing the Emmets. Or you may 
make a Pafte of Barley Meal, with an Eog, and 
its Shell, in fach a Manner, that you may rub it 
into little Pellets, like the great Emmet’s Eggs, 
which muft be always frefh made, as often as you 
ufe it, This is to be given them as an alternate 
Food, befides the Emmet Eggs, for only the firit 
Week, to nourifh and create them a Stomach. — 
Next Week, make up the Pafte, with Barley-flour 
and Milk, with only the Egg-fhell beat fmall, and 
not the Egg. At a Fortnight’s End, you may 
put them under a Hamper, covered like a Coops 
_ with Holes in the fame, on green Sward, for the 
Chickens to go in and out, or you may continue 
them in the former Box ; and about the Box or 
Hamper there fhould be a circular Fence made, 
about five Feet, or more wide, and eighteen Inches 
high, with Boards, Net-work, or Wires ; but the 
moft cheap, commodious Way the Farmer makes 
Ufe of, is this: He twifts or weaves Hafle, or 
~Willow-T wigs, Bafket-like, about upright Stakes, 
or Sticks till all is finifhed, in order to confine the 
young ones from roving too far into Danger from 
the Hen, for about three Weeks Time, left they 
be intangled in the green Corn or Weeds, or kil- 
led by Vermin ; then fets the Box abroad for the 
Chicks to go in and out at Pleafure, and when they 
are five or fix Weeks old, they are often boughe 

bg N 2 for 
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for the Spit, at about Eighteen-pence a Piece, as 
a fine Regale for the beft Quality. At this Age, 
take dry French, or Buck Wheat, and juft break 
it in a Steel or Stone Mait- mill, oid give it them, 
with now and then a few Emmets, or their Eggs, 
*till they are fit to fell at nine or ten Weeks old, 
to be kept for Breeders, at three Shillings a Piece, 
for now they will eat them, or whole Wheat, 
or Barley, or Oats. But all this Management mutt 


be under the Infpection of a Perfon to watch the | 


Chicks in the F ield, moft or all the Time. ‘TFhere- 
fore if the Farmer, or other, has a Girl, that can 
knit, plat for making Straw-hats, or iia kek Lace; 


&c, Such a one,’ 1 fay, may. do this, and Jofe no 


‘Time, as one of thele is every Seafon performed 
by one or more of thefe three Farmers Children, 
who keep and breed tame Pheafants, and live with- 
in four or five Miles of each other, and enjoy the 
Conveniency of a Garden, Orchard, and’ little in- 


clofed- Fields, or Pieces of @hoands which they | 


every Year fow with feveral Sorts of Grain, and 
which is very beneficial for fhifting the young Phea- 
fants from Time to ‘Time from three Weeks old, 
who, in too clofe a Place, are apt to ftain it, and 
do Damage to themfelves and the Corn, and it: is 
by thefe Means that Pheafants are bred inthe 
cheapeft and beft Manner poffible, with great Suc- 


cefs ; for thefe Creatures, at-about: five or tk Weeks. 


old by this Opportunity, will live from. the Hen, 
ee eat French Wheat, Barley, or Oats. But o 
they are kept longer with her, they will fare better, 
When the young “Pheafants are ready to fly, then 
they manage them, as ¥ fhall by-and by few, and 
confine them to the Inclofure, 

- To feed and manage old Pheafants.— The fappofed 
Difficulty and Charge of this Undertaking has\ been 
the very Reafon, why many have neglected to at- 
tempt the Breeding of this noble Bird ina tame 

Ways 
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Way 3 wherefore, to undeceive fuch, and that my 
Book may be one Means of caufing this great Rarity 
to. become a common and cheap Food, I fhall here 
make it appear, that Pheafants may be bred as 
cheap, or cheaper, than Dunghil-hens. The Phea- 
fant, after its Infancy, willnot only eat Oats, Bar- 
Jey, Thetches, Peafe, or French Wheat, but in the 
Winter-time, will feed on raw Turneps, both 
Roots and Leaves, Lettuce, Savoy, or Cole, or 
Rape-leaves, or feveral other culinary Greens , and 
in thofe Places, where Beech-mafte, Acorns, Haws, 
évc, canbe conveniently had, they will greedily eat 
them, as being their natural Food. In the Spring- 
time, they will feed on the Blades of green Wheat. 
In Autumn, they will live in Stubbles: of Wheat, 
Barley, or other Grain, to their very great Improve- 
ment, under the Care of a Guard, who by the Cu- 
ftom of a Whiftle, may bring them together, and 
keep them ia due Bounds. And between Whiles, 
in all Weather, nothing is more natural to them, 
nor more fattening, than whole French Wheat 5 
for, after fome Pheafant-breeders had kept them 
feveral Years on other Meats, they have at laft 
found, by joyful Experience, that this Grain has 
maintained them in fuch Flefh and Heart, as ena- 
bled them to withftand the fevereft Weather in per- 
fect Health, caufed them to lay their Eggs early 
in great Numbers, endeared them to their confined 
Place, and vaftly contributed to the Enlargement of 
their Bodies, in a little Time ; fo that nothing has 
been found fo cheap and compleat a Food, as French 
Wheat throughout the Year. If a little other Sort 
is given now and then, by Way of Variety, it will 
create them the better Stamach, which is much 
more convenient and cheap, than that direéted by a 
publick Receipt, viz, — Make a Pafte with Pol- 
lard, Milk, and Dunghil-hens Eggs, and give it 
the Pheafanrs, as their common Food, to make 

a0 | them 
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them lay well. —As thefe Birds are kept wholly to 
lay Eggs, the Charge of watching them is, by this 
inclofed Place, avoided ; and the Trouble for the 
young Pheafants will be more than compenfated by 
the fuperior Price the young ones will yield above 
the Dunghil Sort. However, fome may object, 
That unlefs a Perfon is qualified, he cannot keep 
thefe Birds. - But this is frivolous, for it was never 
known that any molefted the Breed of tame Phea- 
fants, becaufe it is doing the Country a confiderable 
Service, elfe the Breed may be loft. Indeed, where 
the Breed of Partridges has been carried on in the 
fame Way as this of Pheafants, it has provoked 
fome Lords of Manors to feize them, becaufe thefe 
Men have been guilty of taking the Eggs of wild 
"Partridges out of their Nefts, and fetting them at 
Home ; but fuch Male-practice is in no Danger by 
breeding and keeping tame Pheafants, 


To prevent the Flight of Pheafants.—- To pinion 


their Wing ts certainly the fareft Way of all others 
to prevent their Efcape, according to the following 
“Operation, viz.— In the Month of dugu/t, or bet- 
terin September, when the young Pheafants are got 
{trong, pull the Feathers clear off the out-fide Joint 
of one Wing, and tie a Packthread String very hard 
round the fame, a little below the Joint ; then cut 
off the Pinion with a fharp Knife, and ifit does 
not bleed in about an Hour, it may do well; but, 
if it fhould, then fear it. with a red hot Tobacco- ' 
pipe. But our Pheafant-farmers make no more to 
do than chp one Wing ; for they rely more upon 
their Naturalifation to the Place, than by cutting a 
Wing, as appears by thofe, who: have no other 
Fence for keeping them in, than fimall Sticks, faft-. 
ened together, in an upright Poflure, by two Pairs~ 
of crofs double Withs, about.two »Feet above’ one 
another, which keep the fix-foot high Sticks in their 
fixed Place ; for fo. tame» are. thefe Country-bred » 

Pheafants 
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Pheafants, that, though at three Weeks End they 
are at Liberty to go to, and from the Hen, in the 
‘open Field, among green Corn, yet they will re- 
turn on the Hen’s Call, or at a Whilftle, if they are 
accuftomed to it ; and itis by a Whiftle old Phea- 
fants are called to their Meat, 1 in the Park before- 
mentioned, 

An Account of breeding and feeding Pheafants, by 
another Farmer,— Vhis Man confines the old Phea- 
fants all the Year in an open Place near the Houfe, 
inclofed only with oaken Laths fix Feet high, with. 
Conveniency for their Laying Eggs, and Roofting. 
Their Eggs he puts under Dunghil Hens, to hatch 
and bring up the young Pheafants, firft with Emmets 
Eiges, and now and then Crums of Bread, or a 
boiled Egg chopped fmall, and made into a Pafte, 
with Flour; then fome fmall offal Wheat, and fo 
on with other Food, He has a fingle Apartment 
for each Brood to go into at Night to rooft, and 
in the Day-time they are put into a Box, or Ham- 
per, with Holes in its Sides, that is placed in the 
round, five Foot wide Fence, ’ti]] they are big e- 
nough to keep Company with the Hen in the open 
Field, while fhe is tied by one Leg, and afterwards, 
while fhe and her young ones Ber loofe into the 
Wheat, or other Grain, great Part of the Sum- 
mer, under the Infpection of the Daughter, or other 
Guard, to keep off the Hawk and other Enemies. 
One old Pheafant will lay two or three Litters of 
Eees ina Year, and, when the Dunghil Hen fits 
on them, fhe ts allowed Meat and Water to ftand 
by her all the Time. He fows Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats for them, in little Parcels, to eat green, 
as itgrows up; alfo Turneps he fows for Winter- 
food, and cuts only the Feathers of one Wing at 
Times, for that this Sort of home-bred Birds is not 
like thofe bought out of Chambers, or Places in 
Towns. At Chriftmas, he fells his laft bred’Phea- , 

{ants 
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fants, for five, fix, or feven Shillings a-piece... Ait 
this Man’s Houfe, I faw a beautiful, large, Cock, 
mongrel Pheafant, with white Pathies mixed a- 
mong the red and other coloured ones, which was 
bred between a true Cock Pheafant and a Dunghil 
white Hen. The fame Man gives his Pheafants 
only raw Turneps, throwed into their confined 
Walks, with a Change of Oats, Barley, and offal 
Wheat ;. and, by thus feeding them, they grow 
hardy, and lay many excellent Eggs, that, like the 
Guinea Hen’s, are good for many Ufes ; but, where 
a Perfon has a Conveniency, nothing can be raifed 
better for them than a Broom, Fuzen, Box, 
Beech, or Yew-hedge, by fowing the Seed in Drills 
in February or March; or in Nurferies for rearing 
Sets, that are afterwards to be tranfplanted for this 
Purpole. Millet-feed, which is a {mall, yellow Sort, 
would prove an excellent, delightful, heal thy Food 
for the young Pheafants, if fown in a fine, light 
Barth, in March, or April. About two or three 
Quarts fow an Acre to be harrowed in: Itis fold at 
many Grocers and Seed-fhops in London: But, for 
the firft Week, give the Chicks fmall, red, live 
Emmets, or Ants, and their Eggs, for thefe are too 
{mall to fing and: hurt; and then kill. and give 
large black Emmets, and their Eggs, with Pafte be- 
tween Whiles from Hatching-time ; and, when 
they are fet Abroad, take them every Night before 
Sun-fet. ie) 

Of breeding Pheajants, by a Nobleman’s Servant: 
This Nobleman has been at the Charge of five or fix, 
{quare Partitions, for breeding and keeping in true 
Pheafants, Guinea Hens, flying Turkies, Mu/covy 
Ducks, white, or mottled Peacocks, and mongrel 
P heafants, which-ftrike their Beholders with a fur- 
prifing Pleafure, particularly when they fee the 

charming white Pheafants, andthe half-bred larger 
Sort s all which are confined in their feveral Apart 
ments 
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ments, and are moit commodioufly kept, and _in- 
creafed to great Numbers every Year. Each Par- 
tician contains near half an Acre of Ground; fome 
whereof are inclofed by Paling, others with Hafle- 
rods, woved or worked together in a very neat, flrong 
Manner, ftanding near eight Feet high, and which 
Open one out into another. Some are covered all 
over with Netework fixed to crofs Bottoms of Oaks, 
whoie Ends reft on erected Pofts, and whofe Mathes 
are one Inch broad, and‘an Inch and a half long, 
that, after thefe packthread Nets are made, are 
dipped into Pitch that has been heated with Greafe, 
or Tar mixed with it, ’till it was brought into a 
_ thin Confiftence for the Purpofe, and then fuch Net- 
ting will Jaft many Years. Others of the Partitions 
are intitely open. to the Air, and the Ground plow- 
ed, or dug every Seafon, for fowing in it Turneps, 
Clover, Wheat, Barley, Oats, or other Green- 
ware for the Pheafants, and the reft, to feed on. But- 
I told their Keeper, or Breeder, that there was ano- 
ther Vegetable, which he ought to fow every Year, 
and which would prove of prodigious Service to his | 
Poultry in the fnowy Seafon, when no others could 
be come at, and that is, Rapes, or Coleworts, that 
he was quite ignorant of :.But of this great Incon- 
veniency I fhall write further in a Chapter of keeping 
Geefe, &c. However, notwithftanding thefe Parti- 
tions, 1 thought there was the leaft Provifion made 
for the Hen-pheafant, that ever I faw ; for here 
they let them lie out all Summer and Winter ex- 
pofed tothe Weather, becaufe they think them har- 
dier Birds than Dunghil Hens ; for they provide no 
Place, or Cover for them, even in fnowy Seafons, 
except a few Boards, placed in a Corner of the 
inclofed Partition, like an open Pent-houfe, fo that 
they are obliged to lay their Eggs in a fhallow Ho!-° 
low in the Earth, which the Pheafant fcratches ; 
and, whena Neft-ege is left in the fame, they gra- 

: ys O dually 
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dually lay to it, and are as often taken away to put — 
under Dunghil Hens, or better the Game-fort, who 
are more fit to protect their Pheafant Chicks againft 
their Enemies 5 and here it is that they obferve to . 
put no more than thirteen Eggs under her, becaufe 
the Hen fhould the better cover all of them. Their 
Meat, as firft Food, is a boiled Ege chopped very 
fmall, which they give for a Day or two ; then 
iimmets Eggs for two Months, with French Wheat: 
from five Weeks old between Whiles ; and then, 
after the two Months End, french Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, common Wheat, and the green Sort be- 
fides ; and thus the fame all the reft of the Year: 

But, if they have too much of the green Ware, it 
will bring the Sniggets on them, which to them, 
is like the Glanders to a Horfe. Here alfo they ob- 
ferve to take the Pheafant Chicks from the Hen, as 
foon as fhe begins to lay, or elfe fhe will peck and 

kill them, —— Now to thefe my Accounts of — 
breeding Pheafants in the cheapeft Manner poffible, 
to the great Profit of their Owners, and to the great 
Conveniency and Pleafure of the Nation in general, 
I fhall-here tranfcribe Mr. Bradley’s Account of 
breeding Pheafants, asit is publifhed in his Month- 
ly Book for 4pril (Page 25.) as follows, viz. 

Mr, Bradley’s Account of breeding tame Pheafants. 
The breeding of Pheafants is generally thought to 
be fo difficult and expenfive, that few willundertake 
it; which, perhaps, may be, becaufe the commaon 
Method pretcribed for breeding thisSort of Fowl is 
fo unnatural to them, that we feldom have more 
than one fourth Part of the young ones come to 
Good ; and yet, I] find, ft 1s practifed in fome 
famous Pheafantries, where the Expence amounts to 
much more, than the Value of the Fowls, that are 
produced : But in this, as well as other Things, we 
find, that the more we fwerve from Nature’s Rules, 
we are more diftant from Truth and Profit ; and - 

' too 
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too frequently we find Men involved in Error, when 
they prefer Art to Nature. Itis obferved by Men 
of Judgment, that the moft ufeful Difcoveries were 
in Nature, before they were difcovered ; and that 
no Art is juft, whofe Foundation is not Natural. 
One Inftance of this may be pretty well explained 
_ by what I have obferved in the breeding of Phea- 
fants about my own Houfe : I bought a good Num- 
ber, with a Receipt for their Management according 
to Art, viz. That they fhould be fed with Pafte, 
made with Pollard, Milk, and a common Hen’s 
Ege, which, I was told, would make them lay plen- 
tifully. Now, whether by this Means, or according 
to the Nature of Fowls, which have their Eggs 
conftantly taken away, they were prompted to lay 
more Eggs than natural, I know not; but every 
Hen brought me thirty Eggs at leaft, fo that IT had © 
‘always Egos enough from every Pheafant to fet 
under two Hens of the common Poultry ; how- | 
ever, with all the Care I could take, I had not a 
fourth Part of the Eggs come tothe Perfection I de- 
fired, ’till one of my Hen Pheafants by Accident 
got Abroad, and ftole her Neft, which fhe kept un- 
difcovered, *till fhe brought out fifteen young ones, 
that I fuffered to run with her two or three Days, 
without Controul. But I was ignorant enough then 
to imagine I could contribute to their Welfare by 
retrenching their Liberty, and giving them richer 
Diet than they naturally fed upon, befides my pre- 
_ferving them from Vermin: I therefore took the 
Hen and her Young at Roofting-time, and put 
them ina Place of Shelter ; but the Morning fol- 
lowing I found my Miftake, the Hen had deftroyed 
every one, by wounding them in the Head with her 
Beak. . From hence I learned how neceffary itis to 
treat all created Bodies in the Way moft natural to 
them; and I have found fince by Experience, that 
where pay Pheafants have had due Liberty al- 
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lowed them, and not more than one Cock to feve 
Hens, they have brought their Young to Perfe€tion 
for a trifling Expence. Alfo in his firft Vo- 
lume, at Page 392, he fays, That we have In- 
{lances actey of Pheafants, though they have the 
Liberty of the Wing, that are fo tame, that they 
willevery Night Thao to their own lathe ae ; anid. 
as often as they are called by their Keepers, they 
will come tothem. They will breed without any — 
‘Trouble in fuch Places, a the young ones fhould 
be caught at a Month old, and fed; they will then 
live upon Corn alone, ands tnay be eafily tamed, and 
difciplined. -Nor are Patridges more difficult in 
their Management ; ; | have pas them at two, or 
- three Months old, and made them fo tame and fa- 
-miliar, that they have followed me every where, as 
as well about the Houfe, as without Doors ; and 
fome of them would frequently fy upon the Table, 
when. I have been-at Dinner, regardlefs of all 
Fear, EPe¢, 


ae 
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Ry Reeding Peacocks and Peabens.—.One Cock will 
i) ferve fix or feven Hens, but, if you have only 
one Cock, and one or two Hens, they will go on 
well enough ; and, that this large- bodied Fowl 
may lay her Egos early in a good Number, her 
Meat, efpecially near Laying-feafon, fhould be 
| French Wheat, as the cheapeft and moft nourifhing 
Sort of all others. Others fay, toafted Beans, given 
her once in three or four Days, or a Pafte made ‘of 
Milk and Bean-flour, or Milk, Barley-meal, and 
an Eee, kneaded together into a Dough, ‘or Pafte, 
will have the fame Effet ; and, as this Bird is very 


apt 
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apt to drop her Eggs, fhe fhould have a low Perch, 
and a great deal of Straw under, 1f fhe is confined 
in a Houfe. In April they commonly lay their gic 
of Eges, and then are for fitting. They will lay 
from four to eight Eggs for one Litter, and very 
feldom lay more in one Year, unlefs the firft are 
taken from her, or-that fhe is difturbed and for- 
fakes them. If you will have a Dunghil Hen 
hatch them, there fhould be five Eggs of the Pea- 
hen’s, and four of her own to make her keep Neft, 
which, if fhe is of the large Sort, fhe will cover, 
Then at a Week’s End, take her own away, and 
put four others in their Room, becaufe the Peahen 
- fits a Month, and the Dunghil Hen three Weeks, 
therefore this is to make out the Time; but a 
Dunghil Hen feldom brings the Pea-chicks up to 
that Perfection, asthe natural Parent does. While 
the common Hen fits, the Eggs fhould be turned, 
which may be better done, if they were firft mark- 
ed : However, this need not be obferved, when the 
Peahen fits herfelf, which fhe will do on five, or 
feven of her own Eggs. And when hatched, houfe 
them for a Day or two (if fhe fat under Cover) and 
then, if fair Weather, bring them Abroad, and 
put the old one under a large Coop, or Pen, cover- 
ed over with fome light Cloth to keep off all drifling 
Wets, and the Air, if too cold ; becaufe the young 
-ones are very tender, therefore no Rain fhouldcome 
on them the firft three Weeks, or till the upright 
Head-feathers appears. Firft feed them with Cheefe- 
curds mixed with Barley-meal, or other Meal mix~ 
ed with ‘Water, or chop Leaks fmally and mix 
with Curds; or mix fine Pollard with frefth Pot- 
liquor, or Water, and, between Whiles, give them 
Crumbs of dry Bread, or Bread boiled in Milk, 
when it is cold; then give them French Wheat juft 
broke, as I have directed for the Pheafants. If a 
Dunghil Hen go with the Peaechicks, you may, 
| about 
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about a Month old, tie her by a Leg in. the Field, 
and, by Degrees, give her more Room, ’till the 
young ones become ftronger, and fhe march at her 
full Liberty with them: In which Cafe, a common 
Hen, that will ftand Battle with a Hawk, is the 
propercit for this Bufinefs. But a Perfon whokeeps 
thefe Fowl too near me, on a high Clay Siruation, 
always lets them range out at Pleafure ; and, every 
Year, the Peahen chufes her own Neft abroad, ina | 
Hedge fecret from the Cock, for he fhould never 
come nigh her, in all the Time of her Sitting, left 
he tread her, and fpoil her Eggs: Nor fhould he 
come at the Chicks, ’till they have got their Head- 
feathers, left he courfe and kill them. But, when 
the Hen has thus her full. Liberty abroad, and 
roofts with her Chicks in a Hedge, fhe has moft 
- Succefs, for no Art can come upto Nature. Once 
a Dog fpoiled her Sitting the firft Litter ; but the 
fame Peahen laid another that Seafon, and fat hard 
ina Hedge, ’till fhe hatched, and brought up the 
young ones with great Safety ; but it feldom hap- 
pens, that fhe lays two Litters in one Summer, and 
fits twice. If you ufe thefe Birds toa particular 
Call, or Whittle, they will in a little Time anfwer 
to it, by voluntarily coming to your Feeding-place. 
The good Properties of the Peacock and Hen. Thefe 
have their good and bad Properties, like many 
‘other Fowls. To write of their better Part: I mutt 
fay, they are moft beautiful, large-bodied, dainty 
Birds, graceful to the Place they are kept at, and 

delightful, when feen in all their pompous, fpread- 
ing Gaiety, of fine-coloured Feathers, They are 
hardy Creatures, as appears by their roofting on 
Trees, and Ridges of Houfes and Barns, in ” the 
moft frofly Seafons; and are fuch diligent Providers, 
that they will live on as little Meat given them, 
as Dunghil Hens. The Body of a young Peacock, 
or Hen, yields the whiteft and daintieft of Pleth, 
which 
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~ which will refift Corruption longer than all others, 
by keeping (after it 1s refed) for fome Time in 
the hotteft Seafon 5 is of a very eafy Digeftion, and 
not fubject to the common Notion of being blood- 
raw the Day after Roafting, as fome maintain, for 
I have eat them longer than that Time without 
perceiving any fuch Sign; but, indeed, thefe were 
neither old ones, nor fuch as were confined to a imall 
Yard. Their Eggs were alfo of an excellent Kind ; 
one of them will go as far as three of the Dunghil 
Hen’s in a Pudding, and exceed all in Pleafantnefs 
of Tafte. Thefe Birds kill Adders, Snakes, Slow- 
worms, and other venomous Creatures ; are reckoned 
Prognofticators of wet Weather, by making the 
Neighbourhood hear their noify Note at a great, 
Diftance. They live thirty or forty Years, and, 
when about half a Year old, have been, and are 
generally fold for WHialf-a-guinea a-piece. The’ 
Peacock, about fix or feven Years old, is ready to 
be poffeffed of his full Growth of Feathers. | 
The bad Properties of the Peacock and Hen. This 
pleafant Bird, as I faid, is very ferviceable, in fome 
Places, for deftroying Serpents aad venemous In- 
fects, for which Reafon I knew a Gentleman keep 
them. But, notwithftanding this good Property, he 
was forced to part with them in a little Time, 
on Account of their flying over his Walls into his 
Gardens, and fpoiling his Fruits; and, if they 
were deprived of their Liberty, it would not then 
anfwer his End, becaufe they would be hindered, 
roving in Queft of thefe Creatures, of getting their 
Living in a cheap Way, and perching on Trees, 
Houfes, and Barns, which, in the Country, are 
moft natural tothem. Nor is this Fowl fit to live 
near Orchards, or Corn-fields, by Reafon of his 
heavy Body, and great Search and Tread after 
Food ; for, to fatisfy his Hunger, he will fly and 
travel to a confiderable Diftance, peck Fruit off 
; Trees, 
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Trees, and devour Wheat, Barley, Beans, Peafe in 
the Ear and Péd in the Fields ; and at or near 
Home, he isa great Spoiler of Thatch of Bards 
and Houtes, by walking on the Sides and Ridges of 
them, 

Of the mottled, or whitife Peacock and Hen. In 
the Park before-mentioned, there are kept a confide- 
rable Number of thefe fine Fowls, that have a 
few greenifh-coloured Spots, and brownifh Fea- 
thers mixed here and there, with the greateft Part 
white, which renders them very beautiful Birds to 
the Eye ; and, fome think, more dainty for the Spit. 
In one of the open Apartments they are moft of 
them confined all the Year, and fed on Turneps, 
_ Clover, and other Green-ware, that are here fowed 
for them, and where their Chicks are much better 
fecured from Kites and other Vermin, than if they 
had their full Liberty to roam Abroad ; and, by cut- 
ting one Wing, they are prevented from flying away, 
though fome of them now and then are ivflered to 
mount on the Pales, .and fit above the reft ; but, as 
Sue are here naturatiee, they are ready to come to — 

heir {tated Meals on hearing the Whiftle, and thus 
ah go on breeding and thriving in a very expedi- , 
tious Manner, by only the Help of French Wheat, 
or other bien and green Food befides, which Ae 
moft always keeps fome in a Readinefs to anfwer 
any fudden Want of fuch delicate Fare. i 
fhould in the next Place, give an Account of breed-* _ 
ing Guinea Hens, EFe. but thefe in other Months. 
N. B, A fall grown Peacock iscommonly | 
fold. for Half-a- -guinea, but a Hen for lefs; when | 
they are to be fatted, they cram them with Pellets 
made with Barley-meal. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of PEAT aid PEAT- ASHES, 


IN Account of the Nature of Peat, asit relates 

7 \ to the great Improvement of Hufbandry. As tb 

have endeavoured how my former Writings may 

affift the Farmer, fo that he may chearfally and 

rightly compleat his Defigns and Labours to pay 
his Landlord, Taxes, maintain his Family, and be 

_of the greateft Service to the Nation in general, I 
would {till be inftramental in promoting the tnoft 

ufeful and neceffary Ways and Methods, that may 
anfwer thefe great Ends; and of all others, next to 

the Plough, there are none will do this better, than 

a proper Manure timely applied. Of fuchan one I 

fhall here give fuch a Character, as, I hope, will 

convince the moft ignorant Ruftic of its beneficial 
Qualities to Ground, Corn, Grafles, Trees, We; 

and this is Peat burnt to Afhes: A Subject that has 
hitherto efcaped the effe€tual Knowledge of all Au- 
thors, though it is one of the moft material (if not 
the chiefeft) Article ia Hufbandry, .as I fhall by | 
and by, I hope, make appear. Peat is a Thing 
made Ufe of, in many Countries, as Fuel to brew, 

bake, drefs Victuals with, and perform other ne- 
ceffary Occafions in Families, But one, if not the 
chiefeft Part of its Effects, confifts in doing Service 
_.to the Farmer, a Thing totally neglected in moft 
Parts, by the Ignorance of Perfons who burn it as 
Fuel, but not for its fertilifing Afhes. The High- 
ways and Dunghils are the two main Funds that 
many fearch after, as thinking thefe afford Drefling 
enough to aniwer all the Wants of their Farms: It 
is on thefe Accounts that I have been aftonifhed, 
that fome few Countries fhould enjoy fo great a Be~- 


nefit as thefe Peat-afhes, and that innumerable Parts 
z P elfewhere 
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elfewhere lie negle€ted, where this Peat may bé 
found and made Ufe of, or elfe where it is dug 
and burnt, without any Regard to its Afhes: That 
fome People fhall get Eftates by Farming, while 
others run out, and are ruined for want of employ- 
ing Peat, that lies even near them, and yet will not 
_ endeavour after obtaining this moft valuable Manure, 
though it is one of the cheapeft, moft convenient 
and neceffary Sorts, that can be had near their 
Farm or Garden; which puts me in Mind of a 


Gentleman’s.Expreffion, when he called his Tenants | 


Pack-borfes, becaufe they would not willingly try 
any Thing new, though he was at Part of the 
Charge himfelf, toimprove the Farms they rented 
of him. This, I think, fhould excite every Farmer 
to ufe his Endeavours to get this excellent Drefling, 
where it may be conveniently had ; but, as he may 
be in the Dark, with Refpeét to this Matter, for 
want of farther Intelligence, I fhall proceed and 
fay, that Peat is, by fome People, thought to be 


as old as the Delage, for Reafons I am going to. 


afien, Now that Perfons may form an Idea where 
this golden Peat-mine is to be found, I hall firft 
obferve, Fhat in moft Places where the Ground Ites 
flac between Hills, there Peat may be commonly 


found. But this is with Exception, for in Northamp- 


tonfoire, and particularly near Nerthampion, there is 
a deep River, and a flat contiguous Ground, which 
“vields no Peat; which I impute ‘to the Want of 
“Trees ; for as there are few grow at this Time in 
‘thefe Parts, J fuppofe there were few, or none, there 


‘in Times paft, and therefore this Part of the Coun- 


try is without Peat’; for 1am of Opinion, that Peat 
“ts bred fromm Inundations and ‘Trees, becaufe Trees 
‘are found in moft Peat-grounds..’ About Newbury 
in Berk/bire, I chink I faw-the greateft Peat-ground 
‘in’ Eugland, Y mean, where they burn the moft 
Prat in Heaps Abroad, purely fer making Afhes 

t@ 
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to drefs Land with ; and here it is furprifing to fee 
{uch Numbers of large Trees taken out of the 
Ground, that lay buried eight or ten Feet deep, 
fome retaining their natural Subftance, and others 
decayed, and as rotten as Touchwood. Oak, Deal, 
and other Timber-trees of a prodigious Size have 
been found fo found, as to be made Ufe of in build- 
ing Houfes. Stags Horns and many other Things 
have been likewife difcovered ten Feet deep. How 
thefe fhould be here has employed the Thoughts of 
many, whofe Opinions are various : Some conjecture, 
that at the Deluge, when the Waters covered the 
Face of the whole Earth, and all Nature fuflered, 
not only the animal, but the vegetable Part alfo 
had its Share, when every high Hill under Heaven 
was covered with fifteen Cubits Depth of Water ; 
and by the Waters prevailing and continuing on the 
Earth one hundred and fifty Days, probably (fay 
they) 1t might make fuch Devaftationamong Trees, . 
that they might be torn up, and, by the Rapidity | 
of them, be browgnt to thefe Vale, or Flat-lands, 
where, as the Waters abated, the Trees were left, 
and, by the Weight of their Bodies, funk to their 
Centere; for it-is obferved, that, the bigger the Bo- 
dy, the lower the Tree defcended. Others are of 
Opinion, that fome great Floods and Storms of 
Winds of later Date may be the Caufe of this won- 
derful Accident, But certain it is, that many Trees 
of a large Bulk, unexpofed to either Wind or Wa- 
ter, lie here intirely wafted to Rottennefs, and are 
as foft as Butter. In the next Place I fhall pre 
ceed to give an Account of the Nature of this Peat- 
earth. As I cbferved before, Peat is commonly 
found in flat Grounds, but, as to its Depth of ly- 
ing, it is uncertain. In fome Places, the Bed, or 
Stratum of Peat, is found fix Feet under the Surface 
of the Earth, and, to come at it, they are fome- 
times obliged to dig through one Foot of top black 

£2 Mould, 
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Mould, or Loam,. and, after that, through a white . 
Maum three Feet thick,. Sometimes a Gravel lies 
betwixt the Surface and the Peat ; but to know the 
true Peat it is very eafy, by its black Colour, its hol- 
low light Body, and its being full of moffy Fibres, or 
thready Roots, and not having any other Earth in- 
termixed with it; not but that there are divers Kinds 
of Peat of various Colours, but the beft is the jet- 
black Sort, which generally lies in Bottoms next to 
Rivers. In. the Fen-countries of Gambridgefbire, 
where the Waters lie on the Peategrounds great Part 
of the Year, ] am of Opinion they are, in this 
Manner, the Caufe that Peat is very light and hol- 
Jow, and by this the Vertue of their Peat and its 
Afhes. is much leflened, and its Afhes fewer in 
Quantity, On the contrary, where Peat lies wet- 
tifh, but. much drier, it has generally a more com- 
pact and clofer Body ; and the heavier fuch Peat is, 
the ftronger and heavier the Afhes are, and the 
more Service they willdo, wherever employed. 

An Account of Newbury Peat-afbes. Near this 
Place, and near the River, that runs from this Town 
to Reading into the Thames, Peat has been dug, 
for thefe forty Years laft paft, out of a moorifh 
Ground, and taken up by a long, narrow, wooden 
Scoap, that brings it out in the Shape of a Brick, 
but twice as long; which is laid in the Summer- 
time on the Ground to dry and fell for 8s. a Wag- 
gon-load, as Fuel to burn in Grates ; but for msa- 
king it into A fhes, todrefs and manure Ground with, 
they burn it in leaps, each Heap containing many 
Loads ; and, when one is fet on Fire, they lay on 
ynore Peat, as the Fire extends outwards, and in- 
creafe it ta.make the greater Quantity of A thes, © 
and keep in the Smoak as well as they can ; but at 
length there appears a great Smoak, like that of a 
Brewhoufe Chimney. In this Pofture many great 
Fieaps, that are burning and {moaking jn the open 
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Air, are expofed to the View of Travellers. The’ 
Invention of burning Peat into Afhes had its firft 
Beginning near forty Years ago in this Part, but was 
foon brought into Difreputation, by the Farmers 
ignorantly Jaying too much at a Time of them on’ 
their Land, for the Excefs of Quantity ferved to- 
burn up and deftroy the Crop of Grain, or Grafs, 
inftead of fertilifing it. Afterwards they laid 
only ten Bufhels of the Afhes on one Acre, Peat- 
meafure, which ts equal to fifteen of Winchefler 5 and 
this on one Acre of Turneps, or Peafe, as foon as 
they appear ; and on Clover, St. Foyne, and other 
Graffes it did Wonders: But, for Wheat, many 
refufe to ufe it in its Infancy, faying it will caufe it 
to grow Winter-proud ; but in the Spring-time, if 
it is fown over it, and a wet Time fucceeds, it will 
anfwer the Purpofe. Others refufe to fow the Afhes 
on Barley, becaufe, as it cannot be done ’till March, 
if adry Time follows, it will help to burn it up ; 
for thefe Peat-afhes are thought to have three Times 
the Quantity of Sulphur in them, that Coal-afhes 
have, as 1s proved by ftirring them when they are of 
a Fire, for then they will fparkle, jump, and fmell - 
almoft like Brimftone. When I was at Brifol, in 
the Year 1737, the People told me, that they were 
ignorant of the Virtue of Soot, as it related to the 
manuring and fertilifing Land, infomuch that they 
threw it away on common Street Dung-hills. 
Thefe Peat-afhes were formerly ferved in the fame 
Manner, ’till a Farmer, whofe Genius afpired after 
further Improvements in Hufbandry, than were in 
common Practice, ventured to fow.thefe Afhes on 
his Ground 3 and finding a furprifing Effeét of their 
Goodnefs, continued their Ufe for feveral Years, © 
before their Value was publickly known, to’ his 
ereat Profit, as the following Letter mentions. And 
now, as the Mafk is taken off this Way, and in 
another fmart Contrivance that I could name, I 
| ) hope 
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hope this rich Manure will become the commoneft | 


powdered Sort that is ufed; for contributing there- 
to, I thall further write as follows, being the Copy — 


of a Letter fent me from Hempftead in Hertfordfbire, 


ares 
‘seh 


and wrote by the Owner of the Peat-grounds, lying 
near King’s-Langley, in the fame County. : 
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An Account of Langley Peat-afhes. 


or Hempftead, May 29th, 1740. 
STR, 


Ccording to your Defire I have fent you a | 


i fhort Account of my Afhes agreeable to 


your Queftion. Firft, as to the Quantity of — 


Bufhels to be fown on an Acre; Ladvife ten of 


my Peat-bufhels, which are about fifteen eight 
Gallon Bufhels. They are good. for Wheat. 1 
fold a Perfon this Year fome, and he has decla- 
red, he never faw fo good Profpect of a Crop 
this Year. I fold fome to Mr. Clark of Gad- 
defden-Row, This 1s the fecond Crop, and he 
told me about a Fortnight ago, he can diftin- 


guith every Handful of Afhes that was fown — 


iat Year. %It would be endlefs to recite all 1 ~ 


have fold. Mr, , of Corner-Hall, has fowed 
it upon Clover, and fays, he believes nothing 
fweetens the Ground fo much. Wherever this 


is fown for Cattle, they are fo fond, that they — 


eat the Grafs, without Diftinction to Clover, to 
his Wonder., ‘They do as much’Good to the ens 
luing Crop, as they do to the firft.. They are ac- 
counted the beft Drefling in the. World. I heard 


Mr. Tomfon, a Farmer at Newbury, declare, he 


once flowed fourteen Bufhels of thefe Afhes up- 
on one Acre of Peafe, and they made them run 
fix Feet,.but.avere all laid, and-had:no Gorn. 


He has for twenty Years tried feveral Quantities © 


of thete Afhes, and now Jays, he would fooner 


£ give 
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give eight Shillings for eight Bufhel, than have 
twenty for nothing; meaning, that, if a dry 
Summer comes after fowing fo many on one 
Acre, they will burn up the Crop, though» it be 
even Peafe; and if a Feeding, or wet Time fol- 
lows, then they will make the Corn too ‘rank. 
After a few Years, that the Ground. is in good 
Heart, which nothing enriches more than thefe 
Afhes ; a leffer Quantity will do then, ten Bufhels 
onan Acre. I can bring twenty fubftantial Far- 
mers, that will juftify the Service they have been 
to their Land. Before thefe Afhes were fown 
at Newbury, they had poor cold Land; but, 
by ufing this Manure, the Land, that was 
let for five Shillings an Acre, is now Jet for 
twenty. They are now ufed but very little in 
Berkfhire: for any Thing but Peafe, Vetches, 
St. Foyne, Clover, or Trefoil, for they count 


that Land, fown with thefe Grafles and Afhes, — 


is fo enriched by them, that the next fucceflive 
Crop of Wheat or Barley needs no Affiftance be- 
fide, for that the Earth isin Heart enovgh to. 


‘produce a great Burthen. The Sward Ground, 


or that which bears natural Grafs, has yielded 
a third Part more fince thefe Afhes have been 
made ufe of in the fame, than it did before. 
I fell them (where Attendance is given from 
April to September) every Day in the Meadow ~ 
where I burn them, at eight Pence a Bufhel. 
Ten Bufhels drefs an Acre, which come to no 
more than fix Shillings ‘and eight Pence, one 
Waggon will carry fixty Bufhels. Such a 
fmall Quantity to drefs fo much Ground, makes 
the Thing very cheap. Perfons that have large 
Farms may drefs the fartheft Land from their 
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Carting, and other ‘Damage. They are fetched 
from Newbury, twenty Miles every Week in 


the Seafon, which is in Fanuary and February ; 


for fear there fhould be adry Time, and for 
want of Wet to wafh them in, they will do 
but little Service, and therefore People chufe to 


-fow them early at that Time. They have made _ 


ufe of them here about thirty Years, and find - 
nothing improves Land fo much. When they 
were at firft fown with the Shovel, as they do 
Wood or Coal-afhes, thefe Peat-afhes were of 


no Ufe, but did more Harm than Good. They 


were firft fown at a Place called Thatcham for 


fome Years before they were made Publick, and 


then the Farmers made a very great Advantage, © 
infomuch that one Man declared (after the — 
Thing was known) that he got a Thoufand — 
Pounds by fowing them upon his Farm. We 
burn them in Heaps of two Hundred Bufhels 
each, or a Thoufand, it is all one. ‘ 
‘ I fold my Peat-afhes, where the People have — 
fowed half a Field with Soot, and the other | 
half with Peat-afhes ; and no Perfon could di-- 
{tinguifh the Odds, though the firft came to if — 
teen Shillings, the other fix Shillings and eight © 
Pence an Acre Charge. A better Crop I never © 
faw. 

‘ I fold laft Year Afhes to a,Man who fow- | 
ed about four Lands within about two Poles — 
off the End of a Shot. ‘Where he fowed, you — 
might diftinguifh a Mile Diftance the Odds. 
He had not Afhes enough to carry on the Sow- 
ing tothe End of the Shot, and where he left off 
Sowing, there was as much Difference, .as if 
there had been two Sorts of Grafs. And Dr. — 
told me, Where thefe Afhes were fown — 
in his Grafs Ground, notwithftanding the Grafs — 
was very Rank, the Horfes eat all-that before 
they would touch the other, 
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‘I beg you will excufe my imperfect Spelling: 
© and Inditing, for I have Perfons talking to me 
“all the While I write, it being Market-day. 
‘ You may depend on the Account of thefe Par- 
© ticulars, as Matter of Fact.’ 

| ° 
YOUrs, 


Amos LEA, 


An Account. of other Peat-afbes. This Peat 
ground, near Lazgley and Hempjflead, has not been 
broken up for this Purpofe above four Years, 
occafioned firft by the Owner’s taking a Survey 
of that at Newbury, and the Information he re- 
ceived there of the great Service and Value their 
Peat-afhes were of : On this he purchafed three or 
four Meadows lying near a River’s Side, which 
produce the Peat I have been a defcribing, and | 
feems to be as good as that of Newbury. Here 
Mr. Lea propofes to furnifh any Houfe with Peat 
to burn it as Fuel all the Year in Grates for 
fifty Shillings, provided they take Care of the 
Athes, by burning no Wood or other Fuel with 
it, and let him have them all neat ;. for if thefe 
are well faved and fifted, they will be of a whitifh 
Colour, and very fine, and in Goodnefs, near, if 
not quite as good, as thofe burnt in Heaps in the 
Meadow. Another Sort of Peat is called- Ling- 
peat, fuch as the common People pare off the Sur- 
face of dry Commons, as that is near Leighton in 
Bedford/bire, and many other Places in England; 
but this produces very poor Afhes, becaufe the 
Ling or Peat comes off a poor Soil, and therefore 
is thrown to the Street Dunghil; yet at a Place 
about two or three Miles Diftance from that, ina 
‘low Meadow, not near a River, there a Peat is-~ 
dug called Bog-peat, and is like thatat Newdury and 

° , Q. Langley, 
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‘Langley, lies deep in the Ground as they do, and of 
the fame Colour and Goodnefs. Alfo about two 
Years ago, Iam told, a certain Gentleman in Bed-_ 
fordfbire, being informed of the Service of the Lang- 
fey Peat-afhes, got Hands from thence, and fell to 
work ; and having dif€overed an excellent Sort in~ 
his own Efftate, refufed to fell any, becaufe he will 
keep all he makes, for his own and_ his Tenants 
Ules. | 

Another Account of Peat-afhes, from Welt-Hyde.. . 
Here they fay, that Newbury Afhes are fo full of 
Sulphur, that they dare not fow them on Wheat in 
the Quantity they are fowed on Peafe, or artificial 
Grafs, left it caufe em to grow too Rank: But of 
Jate they have ventured to fow them ina lefier Quan- 
tity, as feven Bufhels inftead of ten, on the Wheat- 
crop. Alfo of late, they fay, Peat is burnt at New- 
bury in a Clamp, like a Brick-kiln near London ; 
wherein, like that, they leave Places for the Fire to 
go by Flues from one Part to another, and fecure all 
the Outfides of it very clofe, to hinder any Fire 
coming out. Newbury Afhes were made a Trial of, 
at Taplow, between Rickmanfworth and Uxbridge, 
thus : Nothing was fown on one Part of ‘the 
Field, the other Part was fowm with Smith’s A thes, 
and a third with thefe Peat-afhes: The Smith’s 
Coal-afhes did Good, but the Peat-afhes exceeded 
the Smith’s as much as the Smith’s exceeded that 
Part which had no Dreffing on ir, | 
~ Of burning, and making Peat into “foes near Lang- 
ley. Here they do not burn Peat in the Manner of 
a Clamp, or Brick-kiln, but only in Heaps of one 
or two Hundred, or more: Loads in a Heap 3 and 
ghis Work is carried on, almoft all the Summer long, 
in an open Meadow, juft by where the Peat is dug. 
It is dug, or fcooped out, in narrow-Pieces, near 
two Feet long, in Shape like a Brick, and carried 
direGtly to the Hleap intended to be burnt; where 

"with 
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with a few Faggots, a Heap is foon fet on Fire, 


that muft be kept lined, or covered without-fide, 
according to Difcretion, with mere Peat, fo that 
the Fire muft be neither fuffocated, nor have toe 


_amuch Vent ; for fo prompt is Peat to take Fire, as 


being a fpungy, fat Earth, thata great Heap need 
not be long attended, and therefore one Man can 
manage the Fires of feveral at one and the fame 
Time, by Reafon they will gradually burn and cal- 


cine, almoft of themfelves, into a reddifh, coarfe 


Sand, like heavy Afhes: Accordingly fome Heaps, 
that have been little regarded after taking Fire, have 
burnt littl or more, for two Months together, 
And why thefe Afhes are of a reddifh Colour, and 
more coarfe, than thofe made from Peat burnt in 
Kitchen-grates, is, becaufe here the Fire is confined 
under Cover, and. the Smoak very much prevented 
evaporating, which in Kitchen-grates have both > 
a greater Liberty of a more expeditious and free 
Confumption, and therefore the Afhes are burnt 
whiter ; for it is the Nature of Smoak to tincture all 
Things of a very brown, or reddifh Colour, that 
in a moderate Degree are confined to it; and black, 
ir they lie very near, and long by it. ‘Then after 
Peat is burnt, and calcined nto thefe Afhes in the 
Meadow, fome are laid under Cover, to be kepr 
from the Wath of Rains 3 others are laid up in the 
open Meadow, in great, long Heaps like a Hog’s 
Back, which, by their clofe Lying, and Ridge 
Shape, will remain very fecure from Damage ali 


the Winter, and in January, or February next, they 


are brought under Cover to be fifted, and fold to 
the Farmers and Gardeners ; for, as they are burnt 
in large Heaps, there will be great Quantities of 
hard Bits and Pieces of burnt Earth, that muft be 
firft feparated. lLikewife thofe, that are made by 
Peat burnt in Grates, muft be alfo fifted, for, the 
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finer the Afhes are made, the’ igi wey will LO, 
‘and do the more Good. 

Of the ill Properties of Peat, It is certain, that 
if, thefe Ashes, after Sowing, are attended by a 
long Succeffion of dry Weather, they muft not be 
expected to do much Good the firft Year ; nay, 
fometimes they will do more Harm than Good, by 
affifting dry, hot Weather, to fcorch up the Corn, 
or Grafs, Bat then this is no more, than what 
Coal-foot will do,- that we give one Shilli ing for 
every fingle Winchefter Buthel, delivered at Gaddef- 
den, twenty-eight Miles from London : Bat, if 
Showers fall in Time, then their profitable Eflects 
may be foon feen in Perfection, Peat alfc, efpeci- 
ally when itis burnt in Grates, not thoroughly dried, 
will yield an offenfive Smell to the Vidtuals that are 
drefied by it, and to the Company that fit by its 
Fire; becaufe this light, fpungy, fubterraneous, 
black Earth being full of moffy Fibres, or Roots, 


cafts out fuch a Brimftone-fmell, as makes it difa- . 7 


oreeable to all within its Reach, 

Of the great Advantages, that may arife to Great- 
Britain,: Ireland, sina to cur Plantations in America, 
by thefe my Accounts of Peat-afbes. As Tam, to the 
—beft of my. Knowle: aie: the firft Author that has 
publickly, amply, and plainly difcovered where 
Peat may be found, with its Management of burr- 
if@ into Afhes, and its invaluable E.fects to Vege- 
tables and Animals, I have the Pleafure to hope, 
that Thoufands of Acres will be found out, and em- 
ployed to this Purpofe : Whereby many Tenants, 
who live at this Time, where hardly any other Ma- 
nure, or Dreffing, is to be had, than their Dune, or 
Fold, may, by thefe my Deferiptions, obtain fuch 
Plenty of Peat-athes, as will enable them'té. make 
their: poor Land rich ; pay their Rents and Taxes 
pundtually; their Landlords, and others, in Time, 

| mie enjoy 
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enjoy fuch an Improvement of their Grafs, Corn, 
and wooded Ettates, as to increafe their Fortunes ; 
the Poor fupplied with Bread, Flefh, and Drink in 
the cheapeft Manner; and, in fhort, that Great- 
Britain, Ireland, and our Plantations in America, 
may become the beft Granary, or Storehoufe, in 
the World, for fupplying not only ourfelves, but 
. foreign Nations with Provifions, to the Multiply- 
ing of Trade, and toourimmentfe Profit in general. 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of W OAD. 


“WHE Nature and Management of Woad. This 
Vegetable is fown of late in many Places in 
February, or March, for the Dyer’s Ufe, to a _ 
confiderable Profit ; but the Undertaking is char- 
geable, becaufe of the Mill, and other Utenfils 
that muft be had for curing the Woad. I faw 
this’grow in Plenty, between Bath and Briffol. 
Half a Bufhel of naked Seed, or two or three Bu- 
fhels in the Hull, fows an Acre. New, rich, 
found, warm Land, juft broke up, is beft for this 
Purpofe, that lies on fome Declivity ; for this Plant 
draws much Nourifhment, to fupport its often 
Cutting or Twifting of its Head-leaves, which are 
broad, and grow near the Ground; and this Sort 
_ of Gathering may be performed four or five Times 
in one Summer, that muft be immediately carried 
to the Mill to be ground each Time; which, 
when done,-is, with its Juice, made into Balls, 
and dried on the Fleaks in the Air; thus each 
Crop, after Grinding, is kept feparate, *till they 
are afterwards mixed according to Art, and ground 
over again into a dry Powder, which muft he 
Jaid, Malt-like, on a Floor, and well watered, 
: worked 
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worked and turned often, for feveral Weeks, *ull 
it putrefies, and ftinks much, and, till by a 


great Deal of Labour and Time, it becomes of a — 


bright, black Colour, and then it is fit for Sale; 
but the forward Crops are always better than the 
latter, which generally make a Difference in their 
Price. Of itfelf, it dyes Woollen of an Olive Co- 
lour ; but the main Ufe of it is, to faften in other. 
Colours, and chiefly the grey, blue, and the dark 
Sorts. On new broken up Sward Ground, on on- 
ly one Plowing, this Seed may be harrowed in at 
the Spring-time, and then it will fometimes latt 
three or four Years together, for this Woad fo 
impoverifhes Ground; that they do not fow the 
fame Seed in it again, for near twenty Years; 
but, the next Year after it is worn out, they give 
the Land fome Winter Plowings, and commonly 
fow.it with Barley. The Seed-Stalks will grow 
two or three Feet high, and, when ripe, are cut 
with Reap-hooks, thrafhed out: in the Barn, and 
cleaned as other Corn. Some that have let out 
their Sward Land for three Pounds a Year an 
Acre, to be plowed up for fowing Woad-ieed, 
on it, forbear Letting out more, when they 
aA found how greatly this Vegetable draws the 
‘arth, 
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Sow and Pig feild for Twelve Shillings and 

Six Pence. In this Month, 1740, the long 

dry Seafon had fo burnt up the Grafs, that 
there was little left for Cattle, even in the richer 
Vales, by which Means many were forced to 
, ; fell 
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fell their Swine off for very little Money. On 
the eighth Day of this Month, 1740, at Leighton- 
buzzard Market, there was.a gelt Sow with ten of 
her Pigs fold for twelve Shillings and Six Pence, 
a Thing never known in the Memory of Man, 
And yet in the very next Winter and Spring they 
were as dear; for I verily believe, were the fame 
Sow and Pigs to be fold in December follow- 
ing, they would have fetched three Pounds at 
leaft: So great a Turn have Markets in a little 
Time. 

Killing Hogs in this Month, At Froome in So- 
merfetfbire, when I was there, on the third Day of 
this Month Fu/y, 1737, they were killing Hogs 
and burning them both for Pork and Bacon. 
They kill them in the Evening, and cut them. 
out next Morning, when they put the Flefh into 
a Brine that will bear an Egg for two Hours. © 
Then they take out the Hog and falt him. If 
for Bacon, they firft rub four Ounces of Salt- 
petre all over, then falt him with common Sale, 
then let the Flitches lie flat for three or four 
Weeks in a Cellar, till they hang them up for 
Drying. But for Pork, they keep the Pieces in 
Sale after Brining, and fell: it as it is wanted. 
And in this Manner they proceed all the Summer 
tong. 

Feeding Hogs in Clover. All this Month 1739, 
a Neighbour of mine drove his Hogsa Mile diftane 
from his Houfe, every Day, into eA Clover Field, 
under the conftant Care of a Boy, who, ac aes 
twelve of the Clock, had them to a Pond that lay 
a pretty Way off the F ield, as having no Water 
there, on which witha Supper of Wath andGrains 
they throve and grew a-pace. 

The Benefit of Poppy to Sows, None would 
covet the Growth of this Weed, for enjoying it 

im 
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in this Manner ; but, where it is a Gueft, it con- 
cerns the Owner to make the beft. of a bad Mar- 
ket. Green Poppy, given to a Sow that has Pigs, 
will invite her to eat it greedily, and then it will — 
breed a great Deal of Milk, and fo it will when it — 
is in its red Flower as it 1s in this Month ; and if, 
enough could be conveniently got, the Sow would — 
almo{t bring up her Litter of Pigs with it, itisfo — 
fucculent a Plant, 


CHAP. XXL 
Of HORSES. 


fy Emedies made Ufe of by Farmers, and others, to 
mw cure Horfes of Worms. This Malady is fo 
inherent to Horfes, that few efcape being damaged 
by thefe Vermin, I have known a Horfe killed 
_ by them at three Years old, whofe Body. being o- 

pened, I think I faw near half a Peck of Botts, 
alive in it; fo that even Youth nor Age exempts 
not this Animal from being in Danger of his Life 
from Worms and Botts. Now as Mercurius Dul- 
cis, crude Mercury or Quickfilver, and other Pre- 
parations of Mercury, are certainly the moft effi- — 
cacious Remedy in the World for deftroying thefe _ 
Reptiles by their Mixture in Purges, Balls, or 
otherways: Yet there 1s fo much Danger in the 
_Adminittration of them by unfkilful Hands, that 
many chufe to go. farther about for the more 
Safety. Accordingly I fhall, here and. hereafter, 
publith what I, and other Farmers practice to fup- 
ply the fame, and which will effectually anfwer 
this great End of preventing and deftroying Worms 
and Botts, in the cheapeft and fafeft manne that 
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Of the Ujefulnefs of the Spiky Role, &c. rar 
Firft Receipt. Mix a Quarter of a Pound of 
Honey with three Pints of Ale, and give it a Horfe 
out of a Horn at Night ; faft him till next Morn- 
ing, and then cut green Box and Savin very {mall 
with Sciffars; but moft of the laft, and mix and 
give it with fome Corn; This will kill Worms 
and Botts, if now and then given ; for the Drink 
loofens thefe Vermin in the Horfe’s Belly, and then. 
_ they will greedily eat the Leaves to their Deftruc- 
tion. But do not miftake one Vegetable and take 
another in its Rooms left it has the fatal Effect of 
Yew. 

Yew-tree Leaves kill a Horfe; This; even if it is 
cut fmall and given to.a Horfe; kills him, for it 
will not digeft. | 

_ A fecond Receipt. ‘Take a Quart of Milk and 
fweeten it well, then put a Spoonful of the Juice 
of Savin into it, and the Worms will feed on ity 
till they burft———This, by a Suffolk Farmer, is 
faid to be beyond Antimony or mercurial Balls. I 
have feveral other Receipts to communicate, when 
Thave more Room. 


Crm" s b:xS1, 
Of the Ujefulnefs of the great fpiky Roll and 


; great Harrow. 


F working the [piky Roll. “When laft rat 

this Month are very dry, it hinders feveral 

of the Afternoon Farmers from making their firft 
Stirre, becaufe their Teams are not able in many 
Places to plow the Clays, hard Gravels, and other 
{tony Grounds. And thofe Lands, that have been 
plowed, may perhaps remain in fuch hard Clots 
that it is very difficult to get them fine Time 
R enough 
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enough to fow with Turneps in the proper Seafor, 
Now therefore, the Value of that excellent fpiky 
Roll, which I publifhed in April, may be eafily 
known by the Want of it, to reduce fuch rough 
Land, and, with the Help of the great Harrow 
after it, bring fuch Earth at once into a tolerable 
Tilth.- The Account of which Harrow take as 
follows, viz. P 
A Defcription of the great Harrow and its Ufes. | 
Ft is made with eight Afhen Beams, of four In- | 
ches and a half fquare, and feven Feet long, with | 
¥ron Tines in Proportion, about half as long again 
as the common Sort, to itand at the fame Dif- 
tance. To this two Horfes in fome Places are 
fattened a-breaft, and one before, or as many as 
are neceflary, for drawing this Harrow immedi- 
ately after the Roll ; or, after the fpiky Roll has 
been over all the Ground, the fame Horfes may 
be fhut out to work this Harrow, that in fuch 
hard Soils will do prodigious Service, being to fome . 
Land better than a forry Plowing. By this you 
will have fuch an Advantage as will be near in Va 
Jue to a Dunging on a rough Ground, for it is paft 
Contradiction, that; when Earth is made fine and 
loofe, it is brought into a Condition of receiving 
and lodging the nitrous Dews, which an unculti- 
vated Earth cannot enjoy, as may. be plainly per- 
ceived by pouring Water on one and the other, 
And it is for this very Reafon that fome Farmers, 
by timely plowing their Ground, get better Crops 
with one Drefling, than others with two. Nay, E 
_have known abetter Crop got off fuch well-plowed 
Ground with no Dreffing, than a-next Neighbour’s 
fame Soil returned, that had been badly plowed but 
well drefled. 
The Charaéter of a bad Hufbandman. ’ Though, 
he is fenfible that often Plowing is a Benefit to the 
Ground 
oe” 
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Ground, efpecially if it be a ftiff Land for fowing 
it with Grain, yet he does not confider that the 
Dews get down the fine loofe Earth lower than the 
Roots of the Corn, that again is turned up by the 
next Plowing, fo that, by thus expofing the feve- 
ral Parts of the Mould from Time to Time to the 


’ Dews, there may be collected fuch a Fund of Sul- 


Pd 


phur and Nitre in the Pores and Orifices of the 
hollow made Earth, as will nourifh the fucceeding, 
Crop to great Profit. I fay, if he well weighed 


the Importance of this Management, he would 


plow his Ground betimes in little Furrows, that it 
may lie the longer in a fine hollow Body, to get 
more of this rich fertile Dreffing, than thefe whe 
do not make Ufe of their valuable Seafons, and 
more efpecially in the laft, and this Month, becaufe 
the Dews may be teceived in the greateft Plenty ; 
and more ftill if the Weather (as commonly it 1s) 
be hot and dry, for then the Sun draws much out 
of the Earth, and in the Night it falls again in 
@reat Quantities. lowever the bad Hufbandman 
is not without hjs Chance, for it is faid he has a 
good Crop once in feven Years, as it happened 
in the wet Summer, 1735, when the continued 
Rains fo favoured his poor rough tilthed Lands, 
as made his Grain grow a juft Pace; when the 
Ground, that was well manured and plowed, re- 
turned rank Crops, that were early beat down and 


aid, fo that the Kernel received but half Nou- 


rifhment, and at Harveft net half a full Crop. 


~ Bat he muft be a moft imprudent Hufbandman, 


indéed, that will be a bad one for fix Years, to 
enjoy the uncértain Fruits of a good one the Se- 
venth. However, if fuch a one fhould ‘be under 
the Mistortune of a rough Tilth at this Time 
of the Year, the great Harrow either with, or 
without the ipiky Roll, may do him confider- . 
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able Service. This great Advantage may be annu- 

ally feen in the low Clay-grounds of Middlefex, 
where their Farmers feldom mifs a Year without 
ufing the great Harrow, that is drawn fometimes 
by fix or eight Horfes, to harrow down their three 
and four-bout clotty Lands, and for tearing out _ 
their grand Enemy the Twitch, or Couch-Grafs, . — 
which they afterwards lay in Heaps, and carefully 
burn in the fame Field, 
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Of brewing Matt-Liquors, jor eases: 
Men, 


UR Way of late Years in Hertfordfbire, is, 
inftead of brewing only one Sort of Malt- 
Liquor for our Harveft-Men a Month or two 
before the Time we want it: To brew a ftrong 
Beer in March, and an Ale in use, or at furtheft 
the very Beginning of this Month; and if the 
Beer is rightly brewed, the Virtue of the Hops 
will be duly meliorated and incorporated with 
iz, by which our Men find a confiderable Advan- 
tage; for thus the Drink will be improved in 
Strength, Tafte, and Clearnefs, give the greater 
Pleafure to the Harveft People by invigorating, 
and cherifhing their Hearts, become more whole- 
fome, caufe them to work chearfully, and quench 
their Drought much better, than if it was all a 
mild Ale; fo that the Farmer ftands the Chance 
of having more Work done with the greater Ex- 
pedition, Tehalg when they can have no other, but 
a poor weak Drink, that has been oftentimes the 
very Oceafion that many have fallen fick in a Time 
when they are moft wanted. The Ale is alfo 
¥ery, 
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very neceffary to temper the Beer by a proper Mix- 
ture of both, according to the Palate of the Drink- 
ers; for by having a ftrong ftalifh Beer, and a 
mild Ale, the Farmer is Matter of a Variety, and 
better enabled to pleafe a Sort of Men, that com- 
monly will do more for a Pot of good Drink in 
Time, than double its Value in Money; but, here 
is Room for an Obje&tion or two: That, if Ale 
is brewed in June or Fuly, it is hazardous brew 
ing it fo, as to obtain a found pleafant Drink, 
becaufe of the exceffive Heat of Weather and 
the Corruption of Water, To this I. anfwer, 
That, if a Perfon underftood the Way of Brew- 
ing as he ought to do, he has no Reafon to fear 
any of this, for there are Ways to prevent all 
Damage on thefe Accounts: I thall add no more 
here, but refer my Reader to a Book. intituled, 
A Supplement to the three Parts of the London and 
Country Brewer, wherein are fhewn feveral Me- 
thods of brewing Beers and Ales in all Seafons of 
the Year, and for relifhing, fining, and songs a, 
the fame. 


CTA. Pan Kock 
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Herries, In this Month, Cherries are for the 
moft Part in their greateft Perfection of 
Ripenefs ; particularly, the beft black Sort, of all 
others, rightly named the Crown-Cherry, corrupt- 
ly Kerroons, or Belcber’s Black, being a Cherry, 
that exceeds all others of this Colour, for its hard 
Flefh, pleafant Tafte, large Body, and plentiful 
Bearing on Standard-Trees, if planted ina right 
| : Soil 
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"Soil and Place. For my Part, I have ventured to 
plant above a hundred of this very Sort of Trees, 
in my Meadows, on the Grafs-baulks of my plow- 
¢d Fields, in my Wood, and in my Hedges, 
whereof many of them ftand in Fields through 
’ which are Path-ways, very remote from my Houle: 
find not only thefe, but likewife, in the fame Man- 
ner, many of that famous red Cherry, the May- 
Duke and fome White-Hearts, Black-Hearts, Bleed- 
ing-Hlearts, Morello, Orleance, and Flemifh, or 
Kenzifo, and Honey-Cherries, befides the wild Sort 
of Black, in Hopes it will encourage others to do 
the like, that our Land. may abound in Plenty 
ewith the beft of Fruits, of which Number, I call 
moft of thefe Cherries ; but efpecially the black 
-Kerroon, for affording a charming Sight in the 
Field, yielding a delicious, cool, healthy Repaft in 
the faltry Seafons, and for making a rich Wine ; 
A Wine that is fit to appear at the beft Table, 
and regale a Prince, if it'is made after a Manner 
that I intend to publifh, in one of my Treatifes on 
Cyder, &c. now preparing for the Prefs, Not 
but that a large common black Cherry may do 
for this Purpofe, but the Kerroon having a great 
Deal of Fleth and Juice in it, a hard Body for en- 
_ during a long Carriage; and a pleafant Tafte 
withal, it may pleafe many beyond the wild Sort, 
About four Years ago I fent, at twice, a Number 
of thefe Kerroon Cherry-trees into York/bire, from 
whence I received a great Commendation of their 
Excellency, and am ready to fupply any Perfons 
with them, or any other of the improved Sorts, 
Now take Care that your Gatherers do not break off 
the {mall Twigs on which the Cherries grow. If 
they do, it will infallibly hinder the Trees bearing 
ext Year, inagreat Degree: And why I caution 
this, is, becaufe fome of the unfkilful or carelefs 
Gatherers are apt to be guilty of si Damage, as I 
have 
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have formerly found it, to my great Prejudice, in 
our Parts of Heriford/hire, if the Crop is tolerable 
food, we give Four-pence for every dozen Weight, 
but in Kent, they gather, by the Sieve, their Fle- 
mifo red Cherries, off Trees that generally are as 
—dittle again as our common wild Cherry-Trees,. 
‘Now take Care to be up by Break of Day, and 
late at Night, or elfe the Jay, Crow, Rook, Mag- 
pye, Jack-Daw, and even the fmaller Birds, will 
attack your ripe Cherries, and make fuch Havock, 
that, if let alone, would ruin Hundreds of {mall 
Crops. The Wind-frapping Engine, or the pre- 
pared Feathers, will-now do great Service, if fix- 
ed in fome of thefe Trees. This is.a principal 
Month for budding Cherry-trees, the Operation is 
beft performed in the Evening. I fhould here give 
a very particular Account of the Manner of bud- 
ding them, as I and my Boys do it; but I have 
not Room for this, nor other Matters relating to 
Cherries, in this Monthly Book. ) 

Garden, or Broad-Beans, and Peafe, &c. Thefe 
as they are fowed, or fet, by many Farmers, be- 
fides myfelf, come under the Cognizance of my 
Pen. Now the Benefit of fetting the Windjor, or 
Broad-beans, at feveral Times, may be enjoyed with 
Pleafure and Profit, by their Owners being Maf= 
ters of young Beans, when thofe, that were fet all 
at once, are not; and fometimes a latter Crop 
fetches as much Money as an early one. But how 
_fuperior fweet and excellent thofe Beans are, that 
were fet in Virgin, or new broken-up Sward, or 
other Ground, few know, befides thofe that en-« 
joy their delicious Eating. Indeed, the fandy, 
chalky, and fuch dry Soils produce the neareft 
beft to this; but Nothing comes up to Virgin 
Mould; therefore, to keep fuch Earth near its 
priftine State as Jong as poffible, for this and other 
culinary green Ware, forbear Dreffing it with 

coarfe 
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coarfe Dungs. Lime, or Oil-cake Powder, Horn 
fhavings, Leather-fhavings, Hoofs, Malt-duft and 
fuch like, are moft agreeable to anfwer this valua- ~ 
ble End. © Tt is practifed by fome, on gathering 
green Beans, to cut down their Stalks within a few 
Inches of the Ground, to get a latter Crop; but if 
this happens to fucceed, the Stalks muft be greens , 
ifh, or elfe it would not do. The great Runci- 
val Peafe are likewife faid to'do the fame. Now, 
as foon as your Crop of Broad-beans are gathered, 
the fame Ground may be plowed for harrowing 
in Turnep-feed, for I will fuppofe that fuch is in 
a fine tilth Condition, which good Houghing, and 
a plentiful Crop, feldom, or never fails of Caufing. 
Or a Crop of Wheat, or Cole-feed,. may be, on 
one or two Plowings, harrowed in, to great Ad- 
vantage; becaufe, after fuch a well hufbanded 
Crop, the lefs Dung, or Dreffing, will ferve the 
Ground. Or if fuach Ground had Carrot-feed Kar- 
rowed in, after the Beans or Peafe were fet otf 
fowed, then a profitable Return may be expected 
hereafter, as it is practifed about Godliman in Sur- 
ry, and many other Places, that afford fuch Soils, 
Now water your Rows of latter fown Peafe and 
Beans, to bring them on the fooner to a Ripenefs — 
and Largenefs, in Cafe they are under.a dry Seafon ; 
fome will do it by a Dutch Squirt, others by a Bar- 
rel in a Wheel-Barrow, that has an Arm of Tin 
fixed in, with a Rofe-head, that the Water may 
run on their Roots, as it is drove between the 
Rows of drilled Beans or Peafe; for by this the 
Hot-Spur nine-week Pea will be very much for- 
warded, efpecially if they had the Affiftance of 
Peat-afhes, Oul-cake Powder, or other Dreffings, 
Jaid. to them at Setting or Sowing-time. In this 
Month, the pernicious Hail, or Hell-weed, that I 
here in particular take Notice of, for the capital 
Mifchief it is the ‘fole Caufe oftentimes of, in 
| ~~ wounds — 
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wounding the Bean-ftalks, to the Deftruction of 
Thoufands of Acres ; but moft of all to thofe fown 
in the random Way as moft are in Ayle/oury Vale, 
and many others ; and as it runs along Bean-Crops, 
for above forty Poles together, in the Manner of a 
Bind or Clafper, I fhall here give an Account of its 
furprifing Effects, — A Perfon took a Piece of its 
Bind, or Twilt, out from among the Horfe beans, 
that grew in the common Fields, and put the fame 
among fome of his broad Beans as they grew in his 
Garden ; ; and it was not long before it fo united it- 
felf to them, as to take a Running from Bean-ftalk 
to Bean-ftalk, as it had done before in the Place, it 
was taken from. ‘This Trial was performed behind 
the Nag’s-bead Inn in Ivinghoe, Bucks. — This and 
the like Misfortunes by Weeds, &c. have brought 
on and encouraged the new Way of Drilling Horle- 
beans, in common Fields, and Houghing them af- 
terwards, But if they are not houghed, they are 
much better done fo, than in the old promit- 
cuous Way, becaufe the Sheep have free Accefs ta 
feed, range, and break the Threads of this Baler 
weed. 

Flax, Vf your Flax is mpe in this Month, you 
may know it, by the Pod and Seed, or when it 
looks of a mature yellowifh Colour, and’ the Pods . 
or Boles are ready to crack and open, for then the 
Seed will be hardifh, and of a light-brown Colour ; 
but be fure not to pall this, *till its Seed is full ripe, 
for Flax, in particular, will fuffer greatly by it, 
even to the Lofs of above half the Flax Crop.; for 
it is faid to be then fo weak, as to break in Dref-- 
fing, and a great Deal of it become Tow, by 
which he lofes much of his Quantity of good Flax. 
Now then fall to Work, and let every Man. with 
both Hands pull a Parcel up ata Time, which is 
to be tenderly laid on the Ground, with the Seed- 


heads towards the South; and fo another Parcel 
Jaid 
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laid long-ways on'that, and more, ’till a large Pars | 
cel is raifed as thick asa ig Wheat! fheaf ; but in” ; 
fo Bec lining’ a Manner, that the Seed eads of one — 
Parcel may lie alittle fhorter than the laft, for the . 
Sun’s'Rays to have the freer Accefs tothem. . This, i 
if the Weather: is: wettith ; but if fair, then the © 
-,Handfuls need only be laid and turned on the , 
Ground now and then, for Drying, ‘about a Fort- : 
night; otherways, it may take up chree Weeks, or — 
more, When all is-dried enough, and thoroughly i 
made, it is to be tied up in Bundles, and carried, © 
Others fay; it is enough to pluck it, and tie it up — 
in Handfuls, to be oe in an almoft upright Pofture, — 
for fome of the Handfuls to ftand one againft’ano+ 7 
her, to be dried, till all is duly made for carrying © 
into the Barn. Of Hempinnext Month: But there — 
are many other Things that I could publith in this 7 
Month, if I had Encouragement to enlarge my © 
Books, nt | q 
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Of Manures and Dreffings* of Turf, Weeds, 
Mud, Roead-dirt, and other Sullidge, Lime, 
Soot, old Thatch, Wood, Pot, and Coal-afhes, : 
Suds, Oil-cake Powder, and Dungs. ag 


\ Urf and Weeds, 8c. If you have not done it in | 
| ‘May and “une (which is the beft Time for this” 
Work) do. it the Beginning of this Month... If you’ 
have an Opportunity before Harveft begins, cut or | 
dig, fork or fhovel up Grafs-turf, that grows near — 
Hedges, or elfewhere 3./0F whiere you have flocked 
- any Brow of Underwood: I fay, mix fuch ~ 

urf with Lime, and it will burn up all Grafs, — 
See and fmall Roots, and Weeds, and thus— 
| reduce 
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reduce all tough, four Turf, and clotty Earth, in- 
to a Finenefs and Sweetnefs, againft Wheat-feafon 
in Offober next, provided you can give the Heap 
one or two Turnings in that Time. In the fame 
Manner all Sullidge, and Mud of Highways, Ponds, 
and Ditches, fhould be ferved, either by mixing 
it with Lime, or fmall Chalk alone, or with Lime 
and Dung together; or with Marle, Maum, 
Ore, or’ Sea-weed,. Fern, . Nettles, Seafand,: or _ 
other proper Ingredients, to make a fertile Com- 
pott. | 
3 Lime. In fome Parts of Effex, as well, as in 
Surry, Kent, and many other Places, they give two | 
or three Plowings to an Oat-ftubble, and then lay 
one. Bufhel of Lime on every Rod of Ground, 
where, after a very few Days, it commonly flakes ; 
then they plough fhallow, and harrow in Wheat 
in’ Broad-Lands; and thus they fay, that, with a 
dittle other Dreffing afterwards, Lime mends Land 
for feven Years, In fome Parts of Surry, when 
they- lay a Bufhel of Lime in a Heap in the Field, 
at is their Way to throw a little-Mould over it, 
that it may the more gradually and leifurely 
flaken, and by this Means, it will {well to a great 
Degree; then they fpread it over the-Land with 
a Shovel, and plow and fow Rye, Wheat, or other 
Grain. About Godliman, or Godalmin in Surry, 
they lime their fandy Loams for Turneps, Rye, - 
Barley, Wheat, Peafe, French Wheat, &c. and 
Jet it lie fometimes in a great Heap, near a Month 
in their Fields, before they throw it about, and 
plow it in. Others lay a Cart-load in one Heap, 
or very many in- one Heap, to lie a Time, and 
flake by the Weather. A {mall Rain fhuts’it, but 
a great Rain flakes it.. Then, from a great Heap, 
they load it in little low. Carts, and with a Shovel, 
a Man throws it over the Land, which they im- 
Beeiately plow or harrow in once in a Place, to 

no ee keep 
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keep the Wind from blowing it away. This fome 
do for altogether 5 others for the prefent ; *till theyg 
plow once more, and harrow in Rye; Wheat, © 
Turnep-feed, éfe, for* if fach Manure of Limes! 
neglected being thrown over Ground, either in chia, 
or next Month, or in September at farthett, and it 


be done fo late as in Offober, and the Ground be ‘ 
wet, it is very apt to burn the Horfes Hoofs. On™ 
the thirteenth of Fune, I faw Lime lie over a Field © 
in Surry, in one or two Bufhel Heaps, about a Pole” 


afunder, to be flaked, and fpread, and plowed in, 7 


‘ 


for harrowing Turnep-feed. Here, they fay, 


‘Lime will do no Good to low, fpringy, ftiff Land ;— 


becaufe, as Lime is of a cold Nature after the” 


Fire is out of it, it will help to chill the Grain, by ~ 
its mixing with fuch moift Ground: Therefore it~ 


Mi, 


does moft Good in fandy, or dry Loams. Here, © 
a Farmer told me, he once knew powdered ~ 
Lime fown by the Hand out of a Seedcot, over 


In Buckingham/bire, tells me, that Stone-lime lain © 


va 


Wheat; but that this Way was not pratifed in 
thefe Parts. A Quaker, that keeps a Lime-kiln, © 


in a large Heap, under Cover, to flaken by Time, © 
is ftronger than that quenched all at once by Wa- : 


ch. 


Soot, &c. In my laft Month, I have wrote on this ‘ 


Article, but fhall here farther enlarge on the fame, — 
If the Harveft is backward, thofe Farmers who — 
Jive within thirty Mules of London, and ‘whofe © 
Land is proper for it, perhaps may have Time to © 
fend their Teams thither (as many do from our ~ 


Parts) for this noble Manure, which for many 
Years has been ufed more in Hertfordpbire, than in- 
any other County befides. And that it may come — 
the cheaper Home, we commonly carry up Chaff, 


Corn, Wood, Flour, or Timber, and fetch, in } 
Return, Soot in Sacks, or loofe, in a Cart or : 
Waggon, which now is fold for Six-pence a 

Bufhel, _ i 


4 q 


eo 
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Bufhel, when in Winter, and at Spring, it is fold 
in London for Nine-pence. And in this Manner, 
you may bring down Coal-afhes, Ox or Cow’s 
Hoofs, Hog’s or Ox’s Hair, Trotters, Horn-fha- 
vings, Glovers- fhavings, Coney-clippings, Pidge- 
ons or Rabbits Dung, again{ft the Time of wante 
ing them. By which Piece of timely Hufbandry, 
a confiderable Sum may be faved in a large Farm. 
Alfo by buying thefe, at this Time of Year, you 
have the more Choice, and the greater Affurance 


_of their Goodnefs and Meafure ; a Matter of Con- 
cern to thofe who would, go the neareft Way to 


Work in Farming. But here I repeat my Anfwer 
to an Objection that may be ignorantly made by 
fome, who fay, that, by long lying, thefe Dref- 
fings will wafte and loofe their Vertue, As to Soot, 
IT am fure it is a falfe Notion ; for though it may 
lie clofer together by Time, than when it is 
brought Home. yet there will be quite, or very 
near the fame Quantity afterwards, if kept in Or- 


der. Witnefs the great Heaps of this Manure 


which lie in Fields from ‘fune and Fuly, to Februa- 
ry or March, when they fow it over their Wheat, 
or new-fown Barley, and yet is furrounded with 
only a few Hurdles, and a little Straw at Bottom, 
all that Time ; for Rain has little or no Power o- 
ver this fmoaky, oily, fulphureoys Bodys nor 
can Wind much annoy it, becaufe of its lying in 
a heavy, large Heap, that lodges it too clofe to 
fuffer this Way. 

Old Thatch. ‘This Sort of Dreffing i is now found 
to be of good Service, when put over Sward, or 
natural Grafs-land. In Bullingter large common- 
field Meadow, lying near Leighton in Bedford/ire, 
he that has faved his old Thatch, -will be fure to 


Jay it on that Part of the Ground belonging to 


him, as foon as his Grafs is mown off, and expect 
it to do ian great Service, by thading the Roots, 
and 
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and preventing Cows, Horfes, and Sheep, biting 
down the After-meath, or Grafs, ‘too near, the 
Roots, which, when the latter Sort in particular 
do, it commonly affects next Year’s Crop, to the 
ereat Leffening of it: Whereas, when they lay on 
a good ‘Quantity of old Thatch, they feldom fail 
of a confiderable Crop the fucceeding Seafon, for, 
by this Means, they have mowed nine Loads off 
four Acres, at one Mowing-time, in this open 
common Field. To this Account: f<addj. that 
Thatch very much hollows the Ground by its Co» 
ver, and by the Worms pulling it in 3 and thus it~ 
lets the Dews and Rains have the freer Accefs to 
the Roots of the Grafs, to its great Improve- 
ment, 2 
Wood-afbes, Pot-ajhes, and Coal-afbes. “Nhere, 
Peat-afhes, Soot, old Thatch, é¢. can’t be had, 
and Wood, Pot, or Coal-afhes can then it is 
good Management to fow thefe, as-foon as ever the 
firft Crop of Grafs 1s mown off, for the latter Rains 
to wafh them into the Ground, and caufe a fecond » 
Mowing, or a plentiful feeding After-meath. This 
is of fo much the greater Confequence, as the Afhes 
receive the Winter Rains and Snows, to wafh 
them down to the Roots of the Grafs, and* kill 
Worms, Grubs, Slugs, Dars, and Caterpillars, 
and fertilife the Earth, for the Production of a 
large Crop the following Year. It was about the. 
Beginning of this Month, 1740, that I gotin fome 
Clover-hay I let ftand rather too long before I 
mowed it, becaufe I could not, for a particular 
Reafon, come at it fooner. Now the Reafon why 
I take Notice of this is, to publifh the great Be- 
nefit of even Wood-athes (which arethe worft of ~ 
the three) wellswatered with Pifs out of Chamber- 
pots ; which I caufed every Morning to.be done, 
and at laft fowed them over Clover, that produced 


a very great Crop, though a dry Summer fucceed« 
ed, 


- 
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‘ed, and yet fowed them out of a Seed-Cot by the 
“hand Broad-caft, as thin as poffible, At Long- 

Marfton in Bucks, is a Pot-afh Kiln, where they 
make Afhes from Bean-ftraw for the moft Part, 
and fella Vat of them, which contains thirty-two 
five Buthel Sacks, which’ dreffes one Acre for four- 
teen Shillings, to be fhovelled out of a Cart or 
Waggon, and throwed. over Graf{s-ground in this 
Month, or at any Time, till Candlemas, and after 
they are fo throwed overt witha Shovel, they {crub 
them about with a Broom.» One hundred and fix- 
ty Butheis of Wood-afhes are equal, for this Pur- 
pofe, to half the Quantity of Coal-afhes ;--and ei- 
ther of thefe two lait Quantities is but fufficient to 
_drefs one Acre well of Grafs-ground. 

Suds, and their Use, and Reafon thereof. .Afbes 
better than Soot, and why. The Use of Soot, and 


Manner of Vezetation. Soap-Afbes. According io = 


Mr. Houghton. — The Suds (fays he) made with 
Soap, are Of excellent Ufe for the Hufbandman 
and Gardener, and are often applied to the Roots 
of Vines, Fruit-trees, and feveral other Vegetables. 
A very good Friend of mine, that lived at J/ling- 
ton, ufed to wafh his Hands and Face with Water 
and Soap daily in his Garden, and upon fome of 
his near Plants he fprinkled his Suds, which made. 
them vifibly thrive, much more than their Neigh- | 
bours. And the Reafon. for this may be plain 
enough, for fome of the fine Salt of the Pot-ath, 
-with which the Soap is made, may be imbibed into 
the Plant; for it is certain it was taken out of 
Plants, and likewife, that the Particles of Lime, 
that may be there, are great Recipients of the aerial 
Nitre, as I have feveral Times before fhewn, and 
mutt always fpeak of, when it comes in my Way, 
as a Matter of great Importance. It is for the 
2 fame Reafon, that the Burning of Stubble, or other 
pesca’, fructify Land; and for my Part, I 
am 


o 
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am for the Afhes of Vegetables, before Soot ; for 


the Afhes we commonly know will emit Salt, and — 


the Earth ofthem, after it will make no more Lye, 


will imbibe a new Matter: As Earth, from whence ~ 


Salt-petre is extracted, will be impregnated with 
Salt-petre again in a few Years ; but Soot, though 
the Water, when heated upon by the Sun, may 
pofibly draw from thence fome Oil, as we fee 
hot Water does from Coffee fo prepared, yet I 
cannot learn that fixed Salt can be fo extracted — 
from Soot, till there can be a higher Calcination,> — 
nor then, but in a {mall Quantity ; and the fixed 
Salt draws Nitre moft ; and the Spirit of Soot is 
drawn from a Retort filled’ with it, and placed in 
an open Fire, by which Means the Soot 1s farther 
calcined, and muft leave its Salt behind, till ex- 
tracted by a watery Menftruum, and then will the 
Salt draw the Nitre of the Air. I do not by this 
mean, that Soot has no Vertue, for, by its Burn- 
ing, it is more porous than Wood, and fo imbibes 
more ; but when the Oil, by the Heat of the Sun, 
or aétual Fi ire, is extracted, it is more porous ftill, 
and will attract ftronger than before: And, as I 
have already hinted, I believe that this. Athes, or 
its Parts, of Salt, Lime, or Earth, made dry by the 
Sun, do draw into their Pores, the Nitre of the 
Air,.which is again wafhed fr6m thence by the 
Dews and Rain, "ahd carried to the Root of the 
Plants, where they, with other Moifture, are 
fucked in, and from thence, rife to the Top, by 
Reafon of the Sun’s making, as it were, an Emp- 
tinefs, after the Manner as Water rifes ina Pump, 
and the fineft Parts, by the Preffure of the Air, 
are driven through the Pipes, till all evaporate toa 
dead {tanding Plant, and then by new Fermenta- 
tions it rots, and the thinneft is driven again, tll 
the whole is brought to its firft Principles ; where- ; 
by, after, the fame Manner, it helps. to pis 
othe 


g 
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other Plants. By Confideration of what is here 
faid, may be eafily apprehended the Reafon why 
Soap-athes are fo much coveted by the Hufband- 
men, and efteemed one of the beft bulky Manures 
that are known, for they are greedy for it, and 
mix it with Chalk, Lime, other Earth; or all, 
that a great Part of their Land may have fome. 
And for a Proof of the Vertue of Soap-fuds, let.a 
Cabbage-plant be tran{planted into a poor, hollow 
Earth, and watered now and then with Soap-fuds, 
it will make it grow fafter and larger, than one 
planted with the ‘richeft Dung. But. for fmall 
Herbs, it muft be mixed with Water, elfe it will 
prove too ftrong for them: But always fave them, 
for they are near as good as Pifs, to throw on all 
Afhes, Dung, and Mould, and on all a lowed and 
Grafs- “grounds, 


f4 Letter from a Gentleman in Chéthive, to Mp: | 
Houghton, concerning Marle. 


IR, being returned from a Journey, I met 

) with yours lying ready for me, and (as my 
worthy Friend Mr. Collins informs you) I am very 
willing to promote any ingenious Project for the 
public Good ; but, befidés what arifeth from my 
own Infufficiency. (having little Skill in Agri- 
culture, and lefs in Trade) I labour under great 
Difcouragement, in Reference to that little which 
{ know, from the conceited, furly Humours of 
People, that will not be beaten out of their old 
Roads, by the moft powerful Difcourfes, bottom- 
ed upon Reafon, and backed by the Experience 
of wife and faithful Perfons. To what elfe can it 
be afcribed, that the {peaking Trumpet (fo nota- 
bly fitted for the Ufe of Criers in great Courts, 
and Proclaimers of Things to tumultuous Mar 
kets) fhould find little more Entertainment, than 
: T to 
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to be ridiculed in Plays? Or, to come nearer the 
Matter, what elfe can be the Reafon why the great 
Advantages got by our Neighbours in Stafford- 
foire and Warwickfbire, by fowing of Clover, can — 
fcarce prevail with any of us in Chefhire, or our — 
Neighbours in Lancajfbire, to fow a Handful up-— 
on the very fame Sort of Land? Nor the vaft 
Incomes, by Marling Land in Lancafbire and Chee 
foire, tempt our Neighbours of the other Coun- — 
‘tics, before mentioned, to make.a little Search — 
for that great natural Improver Marle,; though in — 
fome Places, there is flrong Probability to! find — 
it, and, I am fure, a great Deal of Land wery 
proper for:it ?° When your obliging Token of Pae — 
pers, already printed, comes tomy Hands, Iycan — 
better tell whether a Defcription of this grand*;Huf- — 
bandry of Marling may do you any Service. In 
the Interim, I: fhall give’ yoti\a. {mall Touch tof — 
this Sort of Hufbandry. And whereas there are 
thefe five Things to be fpoken of; firf, The | 
Sorts of Land to be hereby improved.) Secondly, 
‘Yhe Profitablenefs thereof. . Thirdly, The fevéral — 
Sorts of Marle, with their different Goodnefs§ in — 
‘Kind and Degree. Fourthly,.The Method. ufed 
an fetting the Marle upon the Ground. Fifthly, 
‘The Manner of ordering the Ground afterwards, © 
E thall only fay a little of the firft and, fecond at 
this Time, and, at better Leifure, fend, you my — 
‘Thoughts, after Advice with. our, greateft. Huf_ 
bands, about the other three. For the firft of thefe, 
befides Meadow-land, which is either fo good.and 
rich, that it needs not, or fo within the Danger 
of Hurt by Water, at high Water-time, thatit is 
not worth the Colt to be improved, and Weed- 
Jand, which is thought to be exceeding good .for 
this Purpofe, having long refted; molt of the — 
Land, pofieffed by us here in Che/bires may be — 
ranked under three general Heads, though thefe 
| are 
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are capable of thrze Subdivifions, w/z. Sandy-land, 
‘Moffy-land, and Clay-land. The firft is account- 
ed the beft for Marling, the fecond pretty good, - 
and third very bad, according to thefe old bald 
Verfes. . : 


He that marles Sand may buy Land ; 
He that marles Mofs fhall fuffer no Lofs 5 
But be that marles Clays flings ail away. 


But thefe general Rules are not fo univerfally true, 
‘as to hold without Exceptions; for though the 
‘browner Sort of Sandy-land, whether plain, or 
mixed with Pebbles, Slates, or Gravel, or whe- 
ther it naturally produces Gorfe, Broom-heath, or 
none of thefe, but a fhort Sort of hard Grafs, is often 
found very profitable, being thick fet with a ftrong 
Sort of Marle. The grey Sand is of a far poorer 
Sort, and not near fo promifing, upon the like Cofts _ 
of Hufbandry s yea, far inferior to fome of the 
moffy Sort: For that Kind of black Land, if it be 
firm and unctuous, will bring very good Profit, 
ordinarily, much better than the greyifh Sandy, 
“but the fofter is fo troublefome, both in the Marl- 
ing and Plowing, and withal fo chargeable, if the 
Marle-pit be far diftant, becaufe of the vaft Quan- 
tity that it requireth to make it any whit firm for 
‘Plowing; and fo apt to bury the beft Part of it in 
a few Years, by giving Way to its finking down- 
wards, that I dare not affure my Country Friend 
Ae fhall fuffer no Lofs by fuch Kind of Hufban- 
‘dry. And for the laft Sorc of Land, wherein Clay 
is predominant, though it is generally bad tor 
this Purpofe, Experience hath taught fome of my 
Acquaintance, in thefe two Counties, that Marle 
{provided it be not too much in Quantity, or too 
‘tough or binding for Quality) will alter the Nature 
of it, and make it much apter to bear Corn; but 

| DRE od efper 
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efpecially to be far’better for Grating when it reft-_ 
eth, 
As to the Profit, I dices not tell Strangers what 
my Neighbours. know to be true, it hath feme-— 
times been fo extraordinary, efpecially when right 
Sand-land; duly fet witha fuitable Sort of Marle, 
hath the Help of dropping Years, while it ig in its 
full Vigour. For wet Summers, which caufe a ~ 
general Dearth, load this Sort of Land with an in~ — 
credible Quantity, which confidered (together with — 
the great Price that it will then reach) it muft — 
needs fill the Owner's Purfe plenti fully ; and, for © 
all that, be a great Mercy to the Country, which ; 
“could not otherways be well fupplied. I fhall, at 
prefent, only fay in general, that if the Land and 
~Marle be both good, and duly fuited to one ano- © 
ther, both for Kind and Meafure, good Hufbands — 
fay the Charge can hardly be too much. And I 
“know fomewhat, by my own Experience, having © 
no Caufe to coniplain of fome Ground that coft ” 
me very dear, begaufe of the Remotenefs of the — 
Marle, the Profit anfwering all with very good — 
Advantage. ‘And I eedidy name diverfe of my 3 
~ Acquaintance, that have advanced themfelyes in — 
the World very Spe she this Way; and others © 
| that, by this ‘Means, have fupported themfelves — 
and Families from Ruin, whofe Eftates would o- © 
iherwife have been funk’ oy their Prodigality ; in: 
fomuch that I. wonder that the Gentlemen of Sta — 
fordfbire, of our intimate Acquaintance, that have ~ 
fo much Land fit, of my own Knowledge, - for — 
this’ Purpotfe, fhould fo far negle@ their own Ad- — 
vantage, as not’ to fend for fkilful Searchers for — 
Marle out of our Country, which, if fucceeding, 
would be imcomparably above their Liming for | 
Durablenefs, and, perhaps, in forme Places, far 
lefs coftly. I am confident, I faw Marle there, ‘| 


~ at a Brook “fide, and little doubt, but, by Search of | 
i fkilful | 
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fkilful Perfons, a good Quantity might be found ; 
but how much, how good, or how conveniently 
it lies, cannot be refolved without Search, neither 
there nor here. He that will not run fuch a poor 
Hazard, as that, is not worthy of fo much Gain, 
But I am grown too prolix already, I shall only add 
at prefent, that I ax 
Sif’, 


Yours, &es 


Oil-Cake Powder. One thoufand of thefe Cakes 
makes ten Quarters of Meal, which will manure 
four Acres of Land well, for twenty Shillings an 
Acre ; s for this Number i Cakes cofts four Pounds 
at the Oil-mills near Cambridge City; and fo great 
a Strefs is laid on this Drefling, that at Sanden in 
Effex, upon the Borders of that County, lives a. 
Farmer, who erected a Mill on Purpofe to grind 
thefe Cakes, whofe Powder he ufed inttead of 
Lime, for Wheat, Turneps, ‘Barley, and other 
Vegetables, and will be ferviceable in a great De- 
gree to the next Year’s Crop of Lent-grain, either 
plowed in with Wheat-feed, or fown on the Top 
of that, or Barley, “Peafe, Clover, Rapes, &c. 
Tt isa very fertile Manure for rather more than two 
Years. Some allow that this Meal or Powder will 
not wafh away fo foon as powdered Lime, Malt- 
duft, and fuch like. 

Dungs.’ In the dry Summer 1740, in our Chil- 
turn Country of Hertford/bire, it was common to 
our Practice to carry our rotten Dung out, and 
lay it on, our arable Land, to be plowed in againft 
Wheat-feafon, and this in feveral Sorts of Manners, 
One of thefe J fhall here obferve, viz. As our 
Hafle-loams on a Clay Bottom were in laft Month 
itirred for the frit Time into fharp Bouts, early in 
this Month, we draw our rotten Dung sac a 

ield, 
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‘Field, and Jay it in Heaps, each a Pole afunder 
one Pore load making nine Heaps, all about; 
Then with Forks or Shovels we fpread it over the — 
Ground, and by this Sort of Plowing, moft of — 
the Dung falls between the deep Bouts, which 
is according to our Defire, becaufe, on our fecond 
Bouting or Plowing i in this Dung as foon as it is — 
laid on, all or moft of it is deeply covered, and 
thus made to mix with the Earth againft Wheat- 
fowing ‘Time, and well fecured in the Interim, | 
from Droughts. Then in September or Offober we 
harrow down all the Bouts crofs-wars, plain, 
which further mixes the Dung with the Earth : 
And now. it is ready to be plowed the laft Time, 
,and fowed with Wheat. Hence I am to obferve 
the Benefit belonging, to this Practice of plowing in 
our Dung betimes: And this is done, becaufe it 
prevents the Seeds of Weeds that may be among 
- fuch Dung from growing, for, if any fhould © 
{prout, they will be fo difturbed by the next Plow- 
ing and Harrowing, as to be fpoiled: Whereas, 
when Dung is laid on juft at Sowing-time, and — 
then direétly plowed in, if there be any Seeds of 
Weeds capable of Vegetation, they will then have 
full Room to grow without Difturbance. In the 
Vales alfo, Dung is likewife better plowed in at — 
the firft Stirree-time, than at the laft Plowing, when 
the Wheat is fowed, becaufe, after that, there is — 
Nothing to hinder the Growth of the Thiftle and 
other pernicious Weeds. - 
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© H-ACP. “®b 
Of Servants and other Harveft-Men. 


sarane| 1 Neceffity of providing a fuffici~ 
meen | Cut Number of Men for Harvefi- 
Work. it happens, in fome for- 
ward Years, that we begin Har- 
velt in Fuly 3 but, as this Month is 
the chiefeft of all others for this 
Purpofe, I have forbore Writing on 
this 1 important Subject till now: The firft and main 
Branch of which 4 certainly the laborious Part of 
Mankind, in Cutting, Gathering, and Inning the 
Fruits of the Earth, somber almoft a whole Year’s 
Care, Charge, and ‘Pains have been employed in 
their. Management and Preparing them for this 
Purpofe. In writing of what is to be done by a 
Farmer in this Month, Iam obliged to vary from 
my ufual Method in all others of the Year, by not 
giving, in the firft Place, an Account of plowing 
different Lands in divers Countries ; becaufe, in the 
Beginning of Augu/t, we feldom have Time to do 
any Thing elfe but reap, mow, and carry in our 
Corn, Grafs, ce. And, when this 4ugujt Month 
is attended with a kind dry Seafon, it rejoiceth the 


Eieart of the Farmer, and the Nation in general ; 
far. 


2» -Of Servants and other Harveft-Men. - 
for, by this, we may eat our Bread in Perfec- 
tion. Ye foall eat before the Lord your God, 
and ye foall rejoyce in all that you put your Hand unto, — 
ye and your Floufbolds wherein the Lord bath bleffed 
thee, Deut. xii. 7. But, as the Bleffing of dry — 
Weather is uncertain, a prudent Farmer will not 
provide himfelf with fewer Hands than are neceffary — 
in wet Seafons; for, by the Want of even one Man, © 
I have known a fmall Farmer fuftain great Lofs: 
At is therefore a Maxim, that a Farmer had better — 
have too many Hands than too few; or, according — 
to the old Proverb, J4// covet, all lofe. As for our © 
yearly hired Servants, as they are fixed at. Home, © 
and ready on all Occafions, I have only to. obferve, — 
that, next to them, we fhould be provided with © 
auxiliary Helps, which with us we call Month’s-_ 
Mens becaufe it is our Way in Herétfordfbire, for 
the moft Part, to hire thefe very early, left, when - 
we are moft in Want of them, we have ‘them to — 
feck, For this Reafon it is, that at Chrifimas we — 
give thefe Men and their Wives a Dinner, and — 
thofe we approve of, we then, by a Shilling Earneft 
and the ufual Wages, fecure them againft next Har-_ 
veft, In fome other Parts, they hire them for fo — 
much Money, to ftay with the Farmer till all his 
-Corn is got in, Jet it be fooner or later. If we en- 
gage them by the Month, our common Wages at — 
Gaddefden, twenty-eight Miles from London, is thirty- — 
five Shillings and their Board ; or, if they be Neigh-_ 
‘ours, and board themfelves, than three Pounds ts — 
callowed them, on this Condition, that in Cafe a wet 
Time happens, and no Work can be done abroad, © 
they thrafh, cut Wood f{maller than it is, for Few- 
el, or do any other Bufinefs within Doors, that is 
‘cuftomary for them to dos and, for this Purpofe, 
thofe’ wary Farmers, whofe Conveniency allows it, 
-will provide fuch Work ready, as may anfwer the 
Occafion. Now, the Number of Servants and 
Month’ss 


4 
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Of Servants and other Harvefi-Men: 


| Month’s-Men, fufficient to reap, mow, and inn our 
- Harveft, is computed by the Number of Acres of 
Wheat ; that is to fay, where a Farmer, whofe 
Farm is compofed of arable Land, has thirty Acres 
of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peafe, &c. in Propor- 
tion, he will want fix Men at leaft, reckoning one 
Man to every five Acres of Wheat. But, befides 
our Help from Servants and Month’s-Men, we of- 
tentimes let out fome Parcels of Wheat to reap by 
the Acre, and Barley and Oats to mow, é#c. Their 
Quantities and Prices I fhall hereafter take Notice 
of, In the mean Time, I cannot finifh this Article 
I am now upon, without further obferving the great 
Benefits that attend the Conveniency of a Farmer’s 
having a full Number of Hands for Inning his Har- 
velt, becaufe no Author has hitherto been | particulat 
enough i in explaining the fame ; for none that have 
wrote on Hufbandry for more than an hundred 
Years paft (as I know of, except Mr. Tu//) were 
capable of doing it from their own Experience. . 1 
therefore fhall, in a more ample Manner, enlarge 
on the fame as follows, viz. 

A fuller Account of ibe fame. Xt is certainly one 
of the chiefeft Articles in Farming, to be provided 
with a fufficient Number of Men to get in Corn, 
while the Weather is good: The Neglect of which 
is beft known by their Want in Time of Need ; 
and, though their Charge may be fomewhat more 
at firlt Appearance, yet it will be more than com-= 
penfated for the following Reafons : 

Firft, If rainy Weather confines the Men to the 
Houie, they fhould thrafh, work in the Wood- 
houfe, Fc. | | 

Secondly, It gives the Farmer the beft Oppor- 
tunity of making the moft expeditious Ufe of good 
Weather, while it lafts. 

Thirdly, By this he may get in his Corn dry, and 
to an early Market, that fometimes affords the 
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i Of Servants and other Harveft-Men,’ 
greateft Price in the whole Year, efpecially when 
the former Year’s Wheat was got in bad, and this — 
Sood. | | 
. Fourthly, By obtaining a quick Harveft, he has — 
a moft valuable Opportunity of plowing up Clover — 
and other Grafs-lays, or Wheat, Barley, Bean, or — 
Pea-Stubbles, early, for fowing therein Wheat-feed, 
Tuarnep-feed, Rape-feed, Rye, &c. 

Fiftbly, Tt often happens in the Chilturn Country, — 
that thofe Furneps, fown in Fuly, become fit to — 
hough in this Month, which, if not done in due © 
Time, may burn, fet, and be fpoiled ; therefore a ~ 
full Number of Hands will be of great Service to 
hough and fave them. 

Sixtbly, If Rain fhould continue fo long, as to — 
foak the Kernels of Wheat in the Ear very much, — 
as they lic in Reaps on the Ground, or-in Sheaves 
in Shocks, then your Hands will do great Service, 
by raifing the Ears a little higher, and laying them 
hollower on the Ground to dry again without Turn- 
ing; for Turning the Bottom Side uppermioft is apt. _ 
to take off the fine reddifl Colour of the Wheat in 
fome Degree ;.or, by unbinding the wet Sheaves, 
and {preading them on the Ground to dry again ; or, 
by fetting the whole Sheaves more in the open Air, 
in. order to prevent the Corn’s Sprouting, for, if it 
grows in the’ Field after Reaping, it will make the - 
worfe Bread, and by Confequence fetch lefs Money 
at Market. | 

Seventhly, It likewife frequently falls out, that the 
Autamn, or the laft Shoot of Weeds, grow predo- 
munant in this hot Seafon in our inclofed Fields, get 
a great Fead, and are in this Month very apt to 
fhed their pernicious Seeds. At this Time then it is 
that Plowings are more than ordinary neceffary to be 
performed ; for fometimes a third Plowing for 
Wheat, in Avguft, does more Good than one or two 
before did, becaufe thofe Weeds that the Share and 
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Of Servants and other Harvefi-Men. 3 
Coulter cut and tore, being very much weakened 
by the Wounds they received at the late Plowings 
and Harrowings, may now meet with a final De- 
ftruction, by fuch an additional Culture or Contu- 
fion of their Parts, as may make them lofe their 
Sap, and canker the remaining Roots in the Ground. 
Here then the Plough-man and a Boy-driver are 
neceflary to be fpared from the Company of Reap- 
ers and Mowers; and, if they are not enough 
without them to carry on the Harveft-work, the 
Farmer, in Courfe, muft fuftain a great Lofs. It 
was in the Ffarveft Seafon, 1739, a Farmer in our 
Parts fuffered the Lofs of thirty or more Pounds, 
by not having a fufficient Number of Hands ready 
to get in his Corn in due Time; for, by this very 
Means, his Peafe and Oats, in particular, were fo 
wafhed by Rains, that moft of them grew in the 
Field, which with many other ill Accidents, too te- 
dious for mentioning here, may be prevented by 
having Men enough, and making a right Ufe of 
them afterwards, Be, therefore, yourfelf the firft 
Man up in a Morning, for founding, at your Door, 
your Harveft-horn, to call your Men at four a Clock, 
that they may not lie in Bed, and lofe their Time 
for Want of timely Notice. And be fure never to 
want a Hand that can Hovel ; that is, a Man who 
is capable of placing Wheat-fheaves or other Corn 
on a Hovel, fo as to hie in that advantageous Pof- 
ture as is neceffary to prevent the Damage of Wea- 
ther, €@c. and who can thatch the fame as foon as 
the whole Quantity of Grain is laid on. 
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& Of Victualling Harveft-Men, 
CHAP. II. 
Of Vittualling Harvet-Men. 


HE cheapeft Way of Vitiualling Harveft-Men. : 


This is allo another important Article; for, 
as good Ciconomy ought to be the Study and 


Practice of all good | Hutbandmen, it ought to be — 
fo in.a more than ordinary Manner aéted by the — 
Farmer, who is liable to the moft Charges and the ~ 
moft Enemies of any Artificer, and particularly at @ 
this Time. Here then he has an Opportunity of 7 
difplaying his Talents of Skill and Care, in having — 
ready his March ftrong ftalifh Beer, and a Fune © 
brewed mild Ale, which, being drank in a Mix- — 
ture, goes a great deal farther than altogether mild ~ 
Ale, by quenching ‘Thirtt the better, reaching their — 


Heart fooner, and keeping them in Health furer. 


The next Thing that is neceflary to have in Readi- 
nefs at this Tinie is Pickle-pork, which, I. will — 


fuppofe, was. falted down in December, or in fome 


of the three following Months ; this,is mighty ufe- ~ 
ful to eat with lean Beef, and commonly together © 


becomes an acceptable hearty Difh, witha Plum 


Pudding. At another Time a Piece of fat Bacon © 


and lean Beef, with a esl is dreffed, and 


made. agreeable to a]l, Palates, and the more when ~ 
Turneps, Carrots, or Cabbage arevadded: But a © 
Plum Pudding the firft Fortnight, and a plain one — 
after, is our conftant Cuttom in- Hertfordibire. When ~ 
a Chilturn Farmer rents a hundred or more Pounds © 


a Year, it is the Practice of fome to kill an old 


Cow, Bull, or Bull-ftag, that has been fatting in — 


Clover, sc. fome Time before, and, if it is too | 


much for himfelf, he fells the ref to a neighbouring 


Farmer; or, to kill a few fatted old Ewes. For © 


my Part, I not only fatted and killed Mutton into 


my 
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my Houfe, in the Harveft, 1741, but alfoa very - 
good Barrow-hog, that I fed till it weighed about 
thirty Stone, and killed fo late as Fuly, without 
fearing it would not take Salt in hot Weather ; for 
it took fo well, that the very laft Piece proved in- 
tirely fweer, and did me a great Service in leflen- 
ing my Expences at the Butcher’s Shop, where 
Beef at this Time commonly fells for the greateit 
Price. And, that our Harveft-Men may go on 
with a light Heart, and a nimble Pair of Hands, we 
allow to each, befides Small Beer at Will, a Quart 
of {trong Drink, every Day 3 and, when they un- 
load Corn, we generally double or treble that Quan- 
tity. To which I add, that as Cheefe is a moft con- 
venient and pleafant Food to the Harvefl-Men in 
the Field, between Dinner and Supper Time, it 
concerns every Farmer to provide it at the beft Hand 
in due Time; accordingly we ride to Sturbitch or 
to Baldock Fair, and there buy it in the cheapeft 
Manner. But, to be compleat in this Article, there 
fhould be never wanting the excellent Chefhire old 
Sort, befides either Gloucefter, or Warwick, or So- 
~merfetfhire Cheefe, that every Man may ufe which 
he likes beft ; and, for Breakfaft, our ufual Way 
is to fend a Milk- poflet or plain Milk well breaded 
in a tin Kettle, or large Pitcher, to the Field, and re- 
peat the fame at Supper, unlefs there be offal Meat 
left, which our Maid generally hafhes and minces 
up; or, inftead thereof, gets ready a good Parcel of 
Wieges or Cakes, that, when fopped in Ale, gives 
‘the Men a fatisfa€tory Repaft. Bat I knew a 
Quaker Farmer, who managed his Matters fo cheap, 
‘as to buy but only one Lot of Beef; weighing fix 
Stone, during his whole Harveft in 1740, becaufe 
he fupplied the Place of Beef with feveral fat Ewes 
that he killed in that Time, which with his pickled 
Pork and Bacon, &@c, anfwered his Purpofe 5 and 
yet he was not one of the leaft Farmers, for he 

commonly 
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commonly employed fix Months-Men every Hara 


vet, befides his own yearly domeftic Servants, which — 
were four in Number ; and, for this Purpofe, he — 
always, before this Year, ufed to buy a Quarter of — 
Beef into his Houfe every Week throughout the — 
Harveft, till he got into this Way of fatting and — 


killing his own Sheep and Hogs. Another fed his — 
Harveft-Men with fat Bacon moft Part of the Har- — 


ve(t, with fome Beef between, and fometimes fat — 


Bacon and lean Beef together, with Pudding, There — 
are feveral other Inventions made Ufe of by our 
Country Dames, for refrefhing and pleafing Harveft- — 
Men, with Variety of cheap Difhes; but, as every — 
Particular would be too long to mention here, I in- — 
tend to compile a Treatife of their whole CEconomy ~ 
in the Management of a Farm, in Oppofition to — 
Mr. Bbadley, who has packed a large Parcel of Fo- — 
reign and Engli/b Receipts together in two Books, — 
intituled The.Couniry Houfewife, and fold for 25. — 


6d, each, more fit to be perufed by Quality or City — 


Cooks, than by a Farmer’s Wife or Maid Servant. 


hp Ae P ocd ti 
Of the Prices of Reaping and Mowing Corn. 


HE Prices given at Gaddefden for Reap- | 

ing and Mowing Corn. If Wheat.ts an up- — 
right Crop, we give four Shillings an Acre for © 
only Reaping and making Bands, when we let it — 
by Hire; but, if it is plowed or beat down by ‘ 
Winds, or Rain, then more. If ftanding Wheat — 
is reaped and bound, the Price is commonly fix — 


Shillings an Acre. If Wheat is flanding and 
reaped by the Farmet’s own Company, according 
3 to 


| 
«Of Carriages neceffary for Harvef-Work. 9g 
| Cuftom, they reap half an Acre a Day each Man 
/and make Bands ; but, when Men are employed 
by Hire to reap by the Acre, they generally cut 
| three Roods for each Man’s Share; if an Acre, he 
_ is an extraordinary Workman. Barley is eighteen 
| Pence an Acre mowing, Oats one Shil lling, Peafe 
and Beans eighteen Pence, Thetches the fame. 
One Man generally mows two Acres of Barley in 
a Day, three Acres of Oats, one of Peafe, one of 
-Thetches, and.one of Beans, In the Ifle of Thanet 
in Kent, they give great Wages for Reaping their 
large Crops of Corn, for here they are good Mana- 
gers. One Man, hired for only five Weeks into 
the Houfe is allowed three Pounds’; or, if by the 
Day, he has two Shillings each, and His Victuals, 
during the whole Harvett : 7 Or: “if he takes hisReap- 
ing by theShock, he is allowed four Pence each for 
Cutting and Binding, only ten Sheaves to the 
Shock. But Countries differ in this Refpeét, ac- 
cording as they lie more or lefs remote from. Lon- 
don and the Sea- fide, or from great eae or 


Towns. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Carriages necefjary for Harveft-Work, 


F Horfes, Carts, and Waggons for Harveft- 
9 Work. All thefe, or fome of them, are fo 
neceflary, that there is no getting our Harvett- 
Corn in without them. Where inclofed Fields lie 
about the Houfe, and on a Level, the Carriage 
of Corn may be performed in the moft expeditious 
and cheapeft. Manner, by only Carts, as feveral do 


pn Hertfordfbire, &c, But where Fields lie at a 
| C Diftance 
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Diftance, and there be hilly Ground in the Way ; 
then the Waggon is of all other Carriages moft 


me 


convenient 3 a this can be drawn much fafer * 


down a Hill than a Cart, as not. being fo liable to 
be overturned ; ; can be Bases {topped by chaining 
upa Wheel, the Fill-Horfe works in more Eafe 


and Security, and. a greater. Quantity of Corn is © 


brought Home at a Time, than is commonly done 
by a “Tumbrel- cart. Of thefe Waggons there are 
feveral Sorts. About Sandwich in Kent, they make 
Ufe of large ftrong Hutch-waggons to do all Sorts 


of Work ; in another Part of that Country, they 
have a light Waggon with Mg: low Wheels, made _ 


{o narrow in the “Middle, that they can turn in a 
very little Room, and are the fafeft Sort I ever faw, 
for drawing Loads down and along the Sides of 
Hills... In Stel and Norfolk, in their heavy fan- 


dy Land, ti ey work the lighteft Waggon that’ is, 4 


becaufe a eralt cs: whole Body is made with round — 


Sticks, In Hertfordfire we travel with a large, 


clofe, high Sort. But, in many Parts of the Wet . 


of England, they ufe neither Cart nor Waggon, be- 
caufe their narrow, rocky, fmooth, hilly Roads, 
and other Grounds, will notadmit of their Draught, 
fo that they are foreed to inn. all. their Corn on 
Horfes Backs. The next Thing I have here to 


take Notice of, is the employing of thefe : 16 Gag 


which, J fhall fhew a great deal by'a little; and 
that 1s, how cheaply a fmall Farmer managed the 
carrying his Corn in Harveft: His inelofed Field 
lay,on a Level about his Houfe, and, having only 
three Carts and four Horfes, he employed one Cart 
in the Field for loading it with Wheat-fheaves, 
another driving on, and a third at home ee aa | 


That in the F teld had one Horfe in it, ‘that a'drive | 


ing, three, amd that Cart in the Barn ee one 
by its Sharps refting ona Troffel. <For-all which 
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| Work five Men at leaft muft be in Aétion, and fo 
in Proportion fora larger Farm. 3 


CHAP Vv, 


Of preparing Mowffeads, Frames, Hovels, &c. 
for Laying on and Prefersing Corn to the 
| greateft Advantage. 


in Barns, in the moft profitable Manner, Pres 

vious to the mowing Wheat-fheaves, in Barns, a 
Mowftead fhould be prepared to lay them on, for 
preferving them from the Damp of the Farch, and 
in fome Meafure from the Power and Mitchief of 
Rats and Mice ; for which Purpofe nothing exceeds 
a Foundation of Furzen or Whin Faggots, witha 
thin Layer of Straw over them, becaufe thefe are 
fo prickly, that it is impoMibleVermin fhould make 
any Lodgment therein, or without great Pain walk 
over them, which confeqtently fecures the Bottom 
Sheaves, that lie im moft Danger, from their De- 
ftruction. And, the better to do this, we place 
our firft Layer of Sheaves almoft upright, and very 
clofe to one another; on the Ears of thefe a fecond 
Layer or Row mutt be placed a little loping, and 
fomething fhort of one another, with their Arfes out- 
ermoft and fo on, with this Caution, that the whole 
Body or Mow of Wheat-Sheaves lie E:chteen 
Inches or two Feet fhort of the: Barn-Boards or 
Wall, in order to give fufficient Room for a Man 
or Cats to go round the fame at Pleafure. Thus, 
by laying the firft Row of Sheaves upright, and 
the reft in a floping Pofture, clofe together with 
their Arfes outward, the whole Mow will lie tight 
an Ne Cg . and 


ee to prepare Mowfieads for laying TP heat 
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tieht and compact, and give the Air an Opportus 
nity to get in and very much dry awaythe Damp- 
nets that. may arife from.Wheat-fheaves being got 
in too foon, or lying in too clofe a Body. But, 
where Furz or Whins cannot be had, Thorn Fag. 
gots and Straw laid over them, or Fern, or Straw 


alone, laid as a Bed about two Feet thick, muft 


fupply the Place of Furz. However, in Cafe the 
Weather continues fo long wet that you are oblic- 
ed to get in your W heat. heaves damp, make a 
Hole in the Middle of each Bay or Mow, by letting 
an empty Hogthead, Barrel, or Kilderkin, or four- 


fquare Boards aad together, remain 1n he Mid- : 


dle of it, till the Corn is up to its Tops; then put 
itup, and i this Manner leave a hollow Place or 
dry Well, where, af al Moufe. falls into it while 

the Sheaves are fweating, it will fuffocateit. Thus 
Corn cut unripe, or inned not thorough dry, will 
be delivered from that Mitchief which generally at- 
tends Dampnefs, and caufes fometimes. a Mow to 
ke on Fire, or breeds Mouldine({s, or rots both Grain 
and Straw, or at leaft gives the Wheat an il Scent 
and ac rd In either of thefe Cafes, you muft 


expect the lets Price, for the firft Thing a Wheat- : 


Buyer Goes, is to thruft his Hand into a Sack ; 


and, if it feels cold or damp, he refufes and goes — 
to another, or eHe leaves a difcouraging Offer be- 


hind him. ! rr 


Zo fiack Corn Abroad, and keep it from Ver- 
min, Fowls, or taking Wet, or other Damage. A 


Stack or Rick of Corn, or Hay, fhould have a | 


Foundation of. Furz, aT horas ‘or other Faggots ; 
the dower and moitter the Saat, the higher it 


moult be raifed, even from one to three Feet ; — 


for, ifthe Bottom ofa Stack was to lie very near 


a watery. Marth,-two or three Feet of its lower Part — 


thy be fpoiled. A:Stack or Rick is laid in Form 


of 
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ofa long Square, with its Top in Shape of an old- 


_ fathioned Houfe’s Roof, for the Water to fall quick- 
ly off. In this Shape Wheat-fheaves in the Be- 


ginning fhould be laid with their Arfes outward all 
the Way up, to let in the Air to the Ears of Corn, 
and keep Wets and Vermin from entering. And, 
the better to prevent Ra.ns hurting our Stacks of 
Corn, we commonly lay Peafe, or Beans, or only 
Straw, on the Top-ridge Part of it, and then time- 
ly thatch with Straw over all; for, in this Cafe, 
Barley, Oats, or Thetches are not proper, becaufe 
either of thefe will ftain and damage the Wheat- 
kernels, that is, fo mix among them, that they 
cannot well be got out. . And in this Form it is, 
that we {tack Wheat-fheaves, Barley, Oats, Peafe, 
Beans, Thetches, Clover, S¢, Foyne, and natural 
Hay. But, to keep any of thefe Corns the more 
fecure from Accidents, fome lay them on a Frame - 
of Joifts with fixed Boards over them, fupported 
by Stone, Brick, or oaken Pillars, of two Feet or 
more high, with fquare Caps of Stone or Wood 
upon each, to hinder'the Afcent of Rats, Mice, 
and other Vermin, and prevent the Mifchief of - 
Damps and Vapours of the Earth. But, if the 
Pillars are made of Oak, then we nail Pieces of 
Tin about their middle Part, to hinder the Claws 
of Vermin’s getting up. Others will lay their 
Corn in a long fquare Stack, placed on a Frame 
of Wood, erected fo high, that Carts and Wag- 
gons may ftand under it, and fo make it ferve for 


both Ufes. 


To lay Corn ina Cock or Hovel. A Cock is al- 
ways made round in Shape, with Wheat-fheaves 


‘or other Corn, laid either on Furzen or Thorn 


Faceots, or others; or, on Straw on the Ground ; 
or better, on a round Frame of Timber, fixed on 


Pillars; here the Arfes of Wheat-fheaves are like- 


. F a } 
wife placed gurermoft, and laid wider from the 
Bottom, 
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Bottom, till they are raifed to the middle or 


broadeft Part, and then again narrower, till they 
are carried up almoft to a Point; but, before the 
Whole is finifhed, fome Straw fhould be fixed on 
the Top-part over the Sheaves, to keep them from 
the Damage of Rains, and, when all is fettled, we 
thatch with Straw half Way, or all over the Slope, : 
which by moft is reckoned the beft Fafhion of all — 
others ; for, having a narrow Bottom, wide Mid- 
dle, and pointed Top, that gives the Air the © 
greater Opportunity of keeping the Corn fafe, dry,. 
and {weet. Others will place theirCorn on a Frame . 
of Wood in leffer Parcels, and call it a Hovel, 
whereon they mow their Sheaves of Wheat, and 
thatch as before. But, whether it be a Stack, ora 
Cock, or a Hovel, it ought to be placed diftant 
from the Drip of ee or Trees, and as near 
as can be to the Thrathing-foor of the Barn. Above 
all, it ought to be timely thatched and fenced from 
the Damage of Cattle.—I have known the Middle 
of a Wheat-cock hang five Feet wider than its Bot- 
tom. Ona round or o¢tangular Hovel-frame of 
Wood, or other Sort, when they are in the Shor- 
tening- pk. they lay t their Sheaves in by Degrees, 
and the Ears lower than ordinary, which fervesto — 
bind all firm towards the Center of the Hovel, &c. 
Yo lay and preferve Corn in Granartes. Thefe | 
are certainly the beft Contrivances of all others, 
for fecuring Wheat-fheaves and other Corn in the 
fafeft Manner from the Damage of Weather and 
Vermin ; becaufe nothing of thefe can enter here, 
as being compofed of aclofe boarded Floor, board= — 
ed or bricked Sides, and covered with Tiles or © 
Thatch. The Whole being fet on Stone or Brick 
Pillars, two, three, or more Feet high, with 
Caps over them, Some of thefe have fo clofe and 
{trong a Floor, that they thrafh their Corn on the 
fame, Ochers will do. this, and have Bins made at — 
| one 
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one End of the fame, to keep the thrafhed Corn 
in the drieft Manner from the Power of Damps 
and Vermin. Such a one of two’ Bays J had the 
Care of building for a Gentleman that owned 
Chedington Farm, in Bucks, which was fet on Stone 
Pillars with Caps, floored and fided with Boards 
-and tiled. Alfo in this there were feveral Bins 
made to preferve Corn from Duft, and keep it a- 
eainft a proper Market. 

To lay and preferve Corn ina Dutch Barn, This 
is a good Contrivance, and becomes more and 
more in Ufe for laying in Corn, and fecuring: it 
from Weather, commonly in a fquare Pofture, by 
large high Pofts, or Pillars, fixed in the Ground, 
in which Holes are made for Pins to go. into. low- 
er, or raife higher, its wooden Pent-houfe Top at 
Pleafure, Here the Corn is kept dry and dweet, 
becaufe the Top is covered, and all the Sides of it . 
expofed toa free Air. 

Why forward fown Wheat 2s not always the bef. 
It is generally, allowed that forward fown Wheat 
proves the beft Crop, but it is not always fo, as 
appears by the following Cafe: In the Beginning 
of the Winter, 1739, ‘the forward fown Wheat 
grew briskly ; but, the latter Part of the Winter 
coming on feverely cold, and likewife the Spring 
following the fame, the Cea aad fown Wheat re- 
ceived fuch a Check, that the Weed grew and got 
the Start of it, occafioned by its fpending itfelf in a 
forward Growth, which fo weakened it at this Time 
when its Roots fhould have the greateft Strength, 
that it was eafily overcome by the new {prouting 
Weeds that proved at this Time ftronger and _har- 
dier than the Wheat. "While the latter fown, be- 
ing late in its Thriving, got Strength enough to 
withftand the Weed, and became by far the beft 
Crop ; and the it Os becaufe, as it was fowed 
Jate, it eared late, and therefore miffed a bad Bloom- 
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ing-time ; for, as foon as the Weather permitted, | 
the forward Wheat got into Bloom, but, a cold 
wet Time happening, it caufed it to milfs in the 
Ear, while the latter fown fucceeded ; for, by its 
blooming late, it efcaped great Part of the cold wet — 
Weather, and enjoyed its Bloom in Perfection. 


— 


CHAP. VI. 


How Husbandmen and Farmers may advance 


their Corn four Pence or fix Pence a Bufhel. 


W“AHIS I wholly tranfcribe from a Book wrote 
by one Thomas Tryon, who profeffed himfelf 
a Student in Phyfic ; how well he has hit the Nail 
on the Head, I leave to my Reader : 


~—————-—* Now here (fays he) I beg the Country. 
man’s Leave to tell him one grand Error or 
Miftake moft of them commit, in the Manage- 
ment of their Corn at Harveft; but, whether 
he will give me Leave or not, am refolved to 

Jet him underftand it, and by Demonftrations in | 
his own Way, viz. They do, forthe moft Part, 
let their Wheat, Barley, and Oats, ftand till it — 
be over-ripe, ot rather rotten-ripe, that the 
Straw becomes fo brittle, that it will hardly fup- 
port the Ears, and thereby it fheds more than 
was fowed, efpecially Barley, which is not half — 
the Prejudice or Lofs; for Over-ripenefs, in any — 
of the afore-mentioned Grains, endows it with | 
many il Qualities, depriving it of its natural | 
Complexion, rendering it thin, fmall, and dwind- 
ling, hight in Weight, and branny. The Bread 
Made thereof will be of a fad’ brown Colour,’ | 
He ) Si P and ‘| 
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How to advance the Price of Corm. 17 
and eat dry and hufky, and the Malt, made 
thereof, is poor, thin, lean, and hufky, being, 
as it were, deprived of its. natural Sweetne(s, 
which Evils can never be retrieved, neither by 
Art nor Nature. I muft confefs it is a hard and 
difficult Thing to hit the juft and proper Time 
and Seafon for Cutting, and therefore the Medi- 
um between its Standing too long and Cutting, 
too foon is to be regarded ; but, of thefe two Evils 
or Extremities, the Leffer, which is the Latter, is 
to be chofen; for, if any of the afore mentioned 
Grain be cut down fix, feven, eight or ten Days 
before it be hard or thorough ripe as they call it, 
it will be the better. Barley ought to lie in the 
Swarth, two, three, or four Days before it be 
ricked or barned, as the Weather will permit 3 
the like is to be underftood of Wheat and Oats ; 
and what thofe Grains want of their full Ripes 
nefs, they will attain in the Cock and Mow, by 


“which Method you will preferve all the fpiri- 


tous fine Virtues and Strength of thefe Grains ; 
they will maintain their natural Colour, yield more 
and better Flour, weigh heavier, and make whi- 
ter and fweeter Bread, and Male made: thereof 
will be more large, plump, and afford a greater 
Sweetnefs and Spirit ; and all Sorts of Corn, thus 
gathered in, are to be preferred for all good — 


Ufes,, Intentions, and Purpofes, before that which 


ftands to Over-ripenefs, till it becomes hard and. 
flinty, and of a dufkifh Colour; for, when any. 


Grain, or other Thing, as Herbage, and the 


like, comes to its full Strength and Ripenefs, 
then immediately the pure volaule Spirits and 
fweet oily Body begin to evaporate, for there 
is no ftanding ftill in Nature; for, fo foen as 
the grofs phlegmy Matter is digefted or exha- 
led by the Influences of the celeftial Bodies and 
Elements, and brought to its higheft Degree of 

| D * Ripenefs, 
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Ripenefs, which have opened all Gates in Natures 


and have fet the before locked up inward Powers 
and fpiritous Qualities on the Wing, or as it were — 


at Liberty, then immediately the fame celeftial 


“Influences will powerfully work, evaporate, and — 


exhale all the good Virtues of that thing ; for the © 
erofs phlegmy Body, in the Houfe and Dwelling- 

place of the Spirit, and all Effences and good — 
Virtues are contained therein; and, if this was not 
fo, then the Spirit and Virtue of Things would — 
not be perceptible to our Senfes, which is more 
aptly and compleatly contained and underftood — 
in Man, for in him is contained the true Nature 

ofall Things: Therefore the firft Step to the un- 

derftanding of all Things is the Knowledge of | 
himfelf; for this Caufe, when any Vegetation, — 
Fruit, or Grain hath obtained its higheft Pertec- 
tion and Ripenefs, you muft then provide them 
another Houfe or Place, that you may thereby | 
fecure the inward Power and fpiritous Virtues 
from the common and grofs Operations and In- 


fluences of the Elements; for, as the Wife Man — 


There is a Time and Seafon for all 


fays, 


‘Things under the Sun————-which, if regarded 


and underftood, is the higheft Point of Philofo-— 
phy in Hlufbandry. And it ts farther to be not- ~ 
ed, that all Sorts of Corn and Herbage, made © 
into Ricks and Stacks, is to be preferred before — 


that put into Barns or Houfes, as is manifeft by © 


thefe Reafons: . fir?#,~ That ‘all Corn will jn | 
Ricks and Stacks fettle much clofer than in Barns, — 
Secondly, It hath a finer and more perfect Scent 
and Smell. Thirdly, It. is more ponderous and 
weighty., Fourthly, All Sorts of Cattle will chufe 
it, and eat it better, and prove much fatter ; 
The natural Caufe thereof is, Ricks and Stacks, — 


“let them be either Hay, or Corn, ftanding in the 


¢ open / 
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open Air, the fine, thin, fpiritous Vapours there- 


of do powerfully penetrate them on all Sides, 
even to the very Center of fuch Qualities, and 
do continually communicate and replenifh it 
with their good Qualities, even by a fympathe- 
tical Operation, for the true Ufe of all Things 
confifts in the fine fpiritous Vapours of the Air ; 
and therefore, wherefoever the Circulation there- 
of is hindered, the beft and real Virtues are fub- 
ject to be wounded by a grofs Humidity, which 
all Places do contract, where the Air and. plea- 
fant comforting Rays of the Sun are obftructed 
or hindered from having their free Ingrefs, Fgrefs, 
and Regrefs; for this Caufe, Corn or Hay in 
Barns, are not, nor cannot be fo good, as that 
in Stacks or Ricks, for the Walls and Tiles. of 
Barns and Houfles obftruct and prevent the free 
Penetration of the forementioned fine. Vapours, 
and fweet refrefhing Influences of the Sun and 
Elements, that it cannot have its free Circula- 
tion ; and therefore the Air fo pent in, becomes 
grofs, dull, and humid, which does fuffocate the 
Spirits thereof, and this does fecretly and powere 
fully work and penetrate all Parts of fuch Corn 
ot Hay, which does alfo dull and flatten the beft 
Virtues thereof; for this Caufe, Hay. nor Corn will 
not fettle fo clofe, fmell fo well, nor weigh fo 
heavy, neither is it fo good for any Intents or Pure 
pofes; for the Weight of Corn or Hay is one’ of 
the trueft Marks to know its Goodnefs, and that is 
heavieft which has moft' Spirit and Life in it. 
But whenfoever any Accident, or undue Order, 
happens, by which the fine inward Virtues and 
Spirits are wounded or evaporated, whether is be 
Corn or Hay, then it becomes light and chaffy, 
and of little Virtue or Ufe. Why fhould Corn 
or Hay, in Barns, weigh lighter, {mell grofier, 
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20 How to advance the Price of Corn, 
and not fettle fo firm and hard, if the Spirits 


aud Virtues thereof were not fuffocated and 
dulled, feeing all the true Marks of Goodnefs 
are oppofite. Do but make your Houfe as clean 
and {weet as poffible you can, and then fhut your 
Windows and Doors, and let them continue fhut 
three or four Weeks, will not the Air in that Time © 
become grofs. humid, and ftinking ; your Goods ~ 
moift and mouldy ? For thefe Reafons, Corn, nor — 


‘Hay are not fo good in Barns and Houfes as that 


in Stacks, neither will it make fo good Bread, 
nor Malt, nor will Cattle prove fo well with it, 
Therefore Farmers may with great Advantage 
fave themfelves that Trouble of building fuch — 
confiderable and chargeable Barns, only fmall ones, — 
or Houfes, that may ftand conveniently to thrafh — 
their Corn in, near the Stacks or Ricks ; beéfides — 
there isa Sort of Hovels by the Name of Dutch — 
Hovels, that. are very commodious, and anfwer — 
all the End of Barns, which are built with a fmall 
Charge and thefe will keep your Corn or Hay 
dry, and yet not prevent the free Circulation of 


the Air. 


© Tf the forementioned Rules be obferved, your 


Straw will not only be much better for Cattle, 


and all other Ufes, but your Corn will be Jar- 


ger 5 by which Means it will advance a Bufhel, 


or a Bufhel and a half in twenty; that is, the ‘ 


fame Quantity, that meafures eighteen or nine- 


teen Bufhels, will then meafure twenty Buthels ; 
or the fame Acre of Wheat that bears you thirty 


Bofhels, wil] then bear thirty-two Bufhels, and — 
each Bufhel fhall weigh three or fix Pounds per — 


-Bofhel more. The like is to be obferved in Bare 


Jey and Oats. ‘Note, after any Grain is thrafh- (| 
ed, it being heaped up together, it keeps to the. | 
roft Advantage in the Chaff, if the Quantitybe | 

| Sig ‘ Ok 
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| * not too great, nor the Time too long you intend 
** to keep it. | 


CHAP. VI. 
~ Of Reaping Wheat. 


LAT HEN Wheat ought to be reaped. Ina ve- 
ry hot Summer, about twenty-four Years 

fince the Harveft began fo early, that many had all 
their Grain in by Lammas-Day, which fo pro- 
voked one Farmer, that he would get in all his 
Thetches in by that Time, to fave his Credit, 
left he fhould be thought the moft negligent one 
in the Parifh, but he paid dear for this Punétilio; 
for the Thetches were fodamp,- that he was ob- 
liged to carry them out of his Barn into the Field 
again, tobe dried and houfed in a better Manner. 
But, in the Year 1749, it was about the tenth Day 
of Auguft before I and moft others began Reaping 
our Wheat, which, according to my Obfervation, 
was the lateft I ever knew, occafioned by a moft 
fevere Winter, and long, cold, and dry Spring and 
Summer. The Wheat, that is commonly ripe 
fooneft with us, isthe White, or HollandSort. The 
lateft are the bearded Wheats. Thered Pirks, or 
red Lammas, come in between. But this is go- 
verned ina great Degree by the Time of Sowing, 
the Soil, the Afpect, and their ftanding nearer or 
farther from the South. When Wheat 1s. ftruck 
or damaged .by Infects, and the Straw becomes 
potted and hardened too foon, fo that the ufual Af 
ent of Sap or Nourifhment is checked and oe 
tne 


22 Of Reaping Wheat. 
the Corns rather decreafe than) increafe in. their 
Growth; or, when the Kernels are. by Mildews 
glewed, or, as it wereysbound in their Hofe, or 
Sheath, fo tight, that they cannot enlarge and grow 
bigger, I fay, then we commonly reap fuch Wheat 
very forward. Inthe next Place, when Wheat is 
fallen down, efpecially. when this happens while 
the Stalk is green, as it often does by the Violence. 
of Winds, the Continuance of great Rains, or by 
the Largenefs of the Crop ; then the Sap cannot 
afcend: to feed the Ear, and is enough to oblige us 
to reap it the firft of any, left fuch laid Wheat grow 
asit lies: Imean, Jeft the Kernels fprout in the 
Ear, by Wets or the Dampnefs of the Ground, that 
in this Pofture they lie very near to. " When Wheat 
is much ftruck or mildewed, fome reap it as foon as 
it is full kerned; for, as I faid, the longer it ftands” 
the {maller it gets, as has been proved by letting a, 
| Piece of it ftand, after the reft was reaped. The 
| Ripenefs of Wheat is eafily known to the meaneft 
PUI by the Whitenefs, Brownnefs, or Rednefs 
of the particular Sorts of Straws and Ears, and by 
rubbing our the Kernels of an Ear in one’s Hand, 
However, none ought to be reaped till the Miik is ; 
out, and the Corns be hard. Reaping Wheat ear- 
ly gives the Pirks and Lammas Sorts a bright gold- 
en Colour, which is fo agreeable to a Wheat- ~buy= 
er, that he will give more for fuch, thanif it ftood 
till full ripe. ; becaufe it. will weigh heavier and 
yield better Flour. But, when it ftands too long,” 
it pa a greyifh red, and its Flour will be deade 
ifh, unpl eafant, and | lighter. A Farmer reaped it 
almott ereenith, and fo early, that many told him 
he wou Id faffer by i it; but he faid he never had fi- 
ner coloured Wheat, nor’any that fold better at 
- Market. The fame I experienced laft Year, 1741) 
when my chief Reaper told me, it was not -ripe” 
enough to gut; but, asit happened, there was not 
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'a@ brighter finer Sack of Wheat brought to Hemp- 
fiead. Indeed, had it been reaped ereenith, the 
“Kernel would ‘be apt to fhrink, be guttery, and 
more muft go to fill the:Bufhel yet, if this. is 
‘not done in too great an Extream, it is better fo 
than when it ftands till itis too ripe; for then the 
Kernels wil] Jofe their bright Colour, get a thick 
Skin, and blackifh Ends, be very apt to. fhed at 
Reaping, Binding, and Carrying; and, if Wheat 
is to be fown on the fame Spot of Ground: for. a 
fucceffive Crop, fuch fhed Kernels, very probably 
will beget fmutty ones. Accordingly, it is eur ge- 
neral Method in Hertford/bire, to begin Cutting, 
before Wheat is full ripe, not only for the forego- 
ing Reafons, but alfo for enjoying the Weather, in 
its longeft Days ; and where a Farmer has great 
Quantities of this Grain, that he may get to the 
End of his Work in due Time. Others make it 
their Rule to begin Reaping, if the Wheat is clear 
of Weeds and Straw dried ; then they reckon it fit 
to bind as foon as reaped, Others venture to reap 
when they think the Wheat is ready, though the 
Weather is difcouraging, becaufe, when it is cut 
down, there is a greater Opportunity of getting it 
into Barn than when it is ftanding. 

How Wheat is reaped by the backed Sickle, and 
finooth Hook, or mowed by a Scythe. In fome Coun- 
tries the hacked Sickle is ufed, in others the fmooth 
Hook, for reaping Wheat. But, where a Crop of 
Wheat is very thin indeed, and fhort withal, I have 
known it mowed with Scythes. In this Work the 
Foreman is commonly our head Ploughman, who 
is therefore called Lord, becaufe he ought to have 
Honour and Encouragment given him that he 
may go on the fafter; for, where fuch a one is 
too flow, the whole Company does the fame, and 
the Farmer is brought under grear Lofs. On the 
other Hand, there may be a very great Fault com- 

mitted 
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mitted by his going too faft, as well as too flow. A. 
Farmer near me, who rented about an hundred 

Pounds a Year, was thought to have left as much — 
Wheat behind the Reapers in only one Harveft, 
as would fow fix Acres of Ground, and this by 
caufing his Men to make too much Hatte ; for, by 
fo doing, fome was left ftanding, and others fcat- — 
tered about. However, this Lofs proved fuch a 
Monitor to him, that he never would afterwards 
hurry his Reapers. This has been a Fault more in 
Practice formerly than now, becaufe People are 
grown wifer and fee more and more the Folly of — 
this Sort of Indifcretion. Another Farmer [know 
‘that gives his Foreman a private extraordinary En- 
couragement, that he may goon fafter than ordi- 
nary, on Purpofe to reap a great deal in a Day, — 
that the Mafter may get the more out of the poor 
Man’s extreme hard Labour; but this Bite is com- — 
monly difcovered by one Means or other, and then; — 
it puts the reft of the Company under fuch Re-. 
fentment, that they purpofely fpoil the more: 
Wheat. But, whether they are fenfible of the — 
Bribery or not, in all Companies of Reapers, there 
be fome not fo good Workmen as others 3 when, 
then fuch are obliged to keep up, they are forced 
to cut the Straw high, or tread fome down, or 
leave other Ears flanding ; fo that it has been of- 
ten proved that fuch Men, by this very Means, 

- have left their Day’s Wages behind them, to the 
Farmer’s great Lofs, but to the Gleaner’s Benefit, — 
Hence it was, that a Company formerly ufed to 
reap three Roods a Day, and make Bands, till — 
they found the Inconveniency of it, as I before — 
mentioned. And, therefore, now it is the com-— 
mon Cuftom,: where Wheat ftands well, to reap — 
only half an Acre a Day, and make Bands, by.a 
Company. In the Ifle of Thanet, in Kent, they. 
reap their Wheat the higheft that ever I faw, ins 

caufe 
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caufe they make Use of their long gins to thatch 
Houfes and Barns, and as Fewel for drying of Malr, 
‘and to take up the lefs Barn-room. Likewife in 
Vales, where their Fewel is moftly Haulm, they 
ate obliged to cut their Wheat high to leave a 
long Stubble; for here it is fo necefiary, that, when 
4 Month’s-man hires himfelf for Harveft- work, 
he commonly makes a Bargain with his Matter 
to carry him home a Couple of Loads of Vaulm 
to his Houfe, which he mows himfelf.= Buty 
in Chilturn gravelly Ground and other light poor 
Soils, the Cafe is altered, for here we feldotty have 
very tall Wheat growing ; on which Account, to’ 
get as much Straw as we can to thatch our Hou- 
fes and Barns, and to feed and Hitter our Cattle 
with it, we cut as low as we well can, fometimes 
till the Men hit their Knuckles again{t the Stones ; 
‘fo that; if Reapers have not here Time enough al- 
lowed thern for fuch careful ftooping Work, it may 
prove to the Farmer’s great Prejudice—In reaping: 
a Wheat-ftitch of two Bouts, the Reaper ftands with 
one Foot in the Thorough, and the other on the | 
Stitch; keeping a Cut forwarder on the near Side, 
and thus carries on two Cuts of equal Breadth before 
he fteps.again. But fome take a long. Cut firft on 
the near Side, and a fhorter one on the farther Side ; 
but then they feldom cut the Straw level; nor make 
fo good Work ;_ and, if the Wheat is fhort, they: 
by this Method commonly leave fome of the un- 
derline Wheat behind on the near Side.- 
In reaping Broad-lands they carry on one Gut f frit 
on the Off-fide next the Corn, and another on the 
near Side ina Company ; but, if a Man reaps by 
the Hire fingly, at fo much an Acre, he may car-' 
ry on three Cuttings before he moves his Feet.— 
In the Vale of Aylesbury four Men reap a half Acre 
Land before them. The firft Man begins next the 
Thorough, the reft follow, every one aking: three 

E Cuts 
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Cuts to his Share; and of the four the two next 
the Ridge have the hardeft Work, becaufe here the 
the Wheat is commonly biggett. In three Bout 
Lands two are generally fet to reap it, by making 
two Cuts each Man, So, in four Rout or fix Bout 
Land:, the Number muft beaccordingly. Yet all 
shes Rules are not wishout Exception ; ; 10%, jhe 
Wheat falls down by its high Growth and large 

Ears, or by being blown, or laid down by Rains, © 
then the Reaping muft be performed as Cenveni- 
ency permits ; for, in this Cafe, the Cuttings muft 
begin atthe contrary Side from the Ears, ‘and the 3 
Work will go on flowly. When Wheat is very 
thin indeed, fome have mowed it with ate) 
Orhers, when it is thinner than ordinary, have pul- 
Jed it up with their Hands, as I fhall give a more — 
particular “Account of by and by. But the beft, 
Reaping 1 is in Rows of drilled Wheat, becaufe here’ 
it commonly ftands upright, when that fown pro- 
mifcuoufly falls down, and becaufe here, the fingle 
Rows growing at about a Foot afunder, the Work- 
man has the more Room and better Guide to cuts 
it low, free, and faft. Jf you reap Wheat when the 
Kernel is foft, let itremain in the Field long enough 
to harden, and have a Care you do not inn many 
Weeds with it,for thefe will keep the Wheat damp 
aad maker (ake, ya Gale your Wheat is wettifh 

or damp when you are obliged to bind it, do not, 
cap it, tor, if you do, it wy caufe the Ears to grow. 
as it ftands in Shocks ; but when it is dry and you 
fear Rain, then you may fafely do it. It is the 
firm Opinion of a great Farmer, that no Sheaves_ 
of Wheat fhould be capped, unlefs they ftood in. 
IWeich Shocks of twelve inalls that is, in two Rows. 
againtt each other, five ina Row, and capped by 

: swo Sheives on their Top ; for then the Rows are, 

| ihert en jugh to be covered, 
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Of the Management of Wheat after Reaping. 


OW Wheat is to be managed after Reaping. 

As Wheat is cut, its Reaps are laid even one 

by another in flat Rows, for the Sun to harden, 
and the Air to plump the Kernels in the Ears, 
dry up the Sap in Weeds, and {tiffen the Straw ; 
here then depends a great deal of the Farmer’s 
Profit, for, if he enjoys a kind Time in and af- 
ter Reaping, till he inns his Corn, it will fetch 
confiderably more, than if it was wafhed by Rains 
to a Degree of its growing in the Rar: Yet one 
or more moderate Showers have often proved an 
Improvement to the Grain, by enlarging its Bo- 
dy, meliorating its Flour, and caufing the Ears to 
part with their Kernels and their Chaff much ea- 
fier than when no Rain happens. However, to 
provide againft the worft, all judicious Farmers 
will keep Hands fufficient in Readinefs, that, in 
Cafe too much Rain falls, they may be employed, 
in Time, to raife the Heads of the Wheat a little 
from the Ground, by laying them as. hollow as 
poffible, for the Air to have Room for entering be- 
tween and drying them fooner; fuch Manage- 
ment oftentimes puts a Stop to the begun Growth 
or Sprouting of the wet Kernels, But we never 
wholly turn the Ears, unlefs there be a great Ne- 
ceffity, becaufe, by fuch Turning, the golden Co- 
lour of the Wheat will be much diminifhed, and 
a walhed, pale, dead one lodged in its Room. 
However, after one, two, or three Days or more, 
Jetting the Wheat thus lie abroad in Rows or 
Swarths, ina fine Day, after the Dews are dif- 
perfed and gone, we bind up-the Wheat in Sheaves, 


and then fhork them in ten, twelve, fourteen, or 
: 3 E 2 fifteer 
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fifteen to the Shock, to ftand in a double Row, 
made by placing one Sheaf againft another, to far- 
ther harden the Kernels and dry out all Humidity, — 
that otherwife might remain in the Ears, Straw, 
and Weeds; but in Cafe there be Danger of Rain, | 
then many will take a Sheaf at each End of a 
Shock, and fpread them over the Tops of the reft, 
Others will never cap at all, faying, if it rains and 
wets at one Time, it will dry another ; and, when 
all the Ears ftand up in the Arr, the Danger is not — 
fo great, but that many will venture it. In Mid-— 
diefex and Kent, they generally bind as they reap, in 
order to preferve that fine Colour, which the Ears, 
_ by lying on the Ground, often lofe, and alfo, be- — 
caufe they reckon it cheaper ; for, when they hire 
Reaping by the Acre, as moft do in thefe Parts, it 
is done for fix or feven Shillings each; but, if 
Wheat lies firft fome Time on the Ground (as is 
conftantly done in Hertfordjhire) before it is bound 
up, the Trouble and Charge will be the more s for 
the Hertfordjbire Farmer refufes to reap and bind it 
prefently, left the Moifture in the Corn, Straw, and 
‘Weeds be bound up in the Sheaves ; and accord=— 
ingly, this fometimes happens, fo that the middle 
Part of fuch Sheaves will be yellow and hoary, and 
give an ill Scent to the reft of the Grain. How- 
ever, this isa general Rule with all good Farmers, 
zhat to let Wheat ftand long enough “abroad, to 
have its due Cure, is the beft Way for the follow- 
ing Reafons, viz. Firf, By its ftanding fo abroad, 
the Kernel gets plump, and therefore will fill the 
Bufhel the better ; and, though then it becomes 
thorough dry by Keeping, yet will there be a little 
Swell and Improvement both in the Skin and Flour. 
Secondly, If the Corns had a bright Colour by being 
early reaped in good Weather, by ftanding dry 
fome Time abroad, it will improve it, and caule 
3 1c 
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it to fetch the greater Price. Thirdly, All fuch 
Wheat, as has had its due Cure in’ the Field, will 
certainly thrafh eafier, part with its Chaff quicker, 
and grind better, than that inned too foon, And, 
when it is thus prepared by a Swell, a good Co- 
jour, and made eafy to thrafh, handle well in a 
Sack and grind freely, then it may be relied on to 
fell for the moft Money at Market. But when a 
long rainy Seafon happens in Harveft-time,. not- 
withftanding the Sheaves ftand erect in Shocks, and 
even when they are capped, the whole Sheaf may 
be wet through and the Ears grown. In this Cafe 
we can only unbind and fpread them on the Ground 
again for Drying by finer Weather, till they can 
be bound up a fecond Time. However, as the 
Weather may continue fo long rainy, that Wheat 
cannot be got in dry, there are Ways and Means 
to fupply the Defect in a great Meafure by the fol- . 
-Jowing Methods. But, before I farther proceed, ~ 
[have to obferve here, that in fome Places, when 
Wheat is in Danger of being fpoiled by the Rains, 
they lay it up in one or more great Parcels in the 
Field, and cover it by Thatching or otherwife, in 
order to bring it out and expofe it afterwards when 
the Weather is fettled for fair: And,. thus it will 

afs througha Degree of Sweating, if Time enough 
is allowed it, to its great Advantage; ‘for fuch 
Sweating abroad will prevent its much Sweating in 
the Barn, which is the worft Place to fweat it, be- 
caufe its clofe Lying here (if the Wheat is damp- . 
ith) fometimes caufes it to be mufty and bad cov 
loured. Make Bands to bind the Sheaves in a dewy 
Morning, and they will not break near fo: foon as 
_ if made ina Sun-thiny dry Time. 
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CHAP. IX, 
Of Curing damp or wettifh Wheat. 


XO cure Wheat that the Farmer is obliged to — 
carry in damp or wettifh, fix feveral Ways, . 
When great and long Rains happen at. Reaping- — 
time, and when Wheat lies on the Ground, or 
ftands up in Sheaves, the Grain commonly be- — 
comes very much damaged by the Lofs of its Co- — 
jour, getting a thick Skin by the Flour’s fticking 
and being glewed, as it were, to it, by repeat- — 
ed Wets, which fometimes caufes the Kernels to 
fprout, and retain an ill Scent, to the great Hin- — 
drance of its making. good Bread, or Padding, — 
8c. and by obliging the Farmer to take a poor — 
Price for it at Market. Now, though it is a Max- 

im, that Corn had better be fpoiled in the Field 
than’ in a Barn, becaufe there is the more Chance | 
in the former for its Recovery than in the latter ; 
et, by the feveral Ways Iam going to mention, » 
it may be faved from {poiling in either of them 3 _ 
to which Purpofe I fhall begin with what a Farmer 
at Kenfworth did in fuch a Cafe —Firf, He fpread 
his wet Sheaves of Wheat over the Hair-cloth of a 
Malt-kiln,:and leifurely dried them in Parcels, till 
he had his whole Quantity cured tohis Defire; and 
it fo welbanfwered his End, that he fold the fame 
for two or three Shillings in a Sack more than his’ 
Neighbours did theirs, that did not take this Me~ 
thod ;. for the Corns did not fuffer by the little © 
Fire that was made for them, becaufe the Chaff in 
the Ears defended them from the Smoke and too , 
much Heat. Secondly, or afecond Way is, as itis — 
practifed about Hertford Town and many other Pla- 
ces, to-cut off all the wet Ears, and give them a 
Sun-heat.qn a Hair-cloth, over a wire Malt-kiln, 
: ® —~ which 
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which is beft done by laying on the Ears of Wheat 
as foon as the Malt is off, and the Fire is extin- 
euifhed ; for the remaining Heat will dry them re- 
gular and fweet. A third Way, is to dry wet Ears 
of Wheat better on a Cockle Oaft-kiln ; this Kiln 
is ufed for drying Malt, Hops, or wet Ears of 
Wheat, €$c. in the {weeteft Manner; and, for 
thefe Reafons, it gets more and more into Ufe with 
thofe that value the pureft Commodities before the 
worft Sorts, and is rejetted by fewor none, except 
it be for drying too flow for their mercenary Profit s 
that is, it does not by its violent fudden Heat blow 
up or extend the Malt Kernels, till their Skins are 
ready to burft, and fo fill the Bufhel with fewer of 
them than if they were dried by a regular gradual 
Heat, which this excellent Kiln will do by the 
Fewel of Sea-coals confined and burnt ina Cheft or 
Trunk of four broad caft Irons, an Inch or more 
thick, whofe Smoke is made to pafs about a {pa- 
cious Room through Flews or Chimneys of Brick | 
built along the Infide Walls of fuch a Room, near 
the Kily: By which Means the Air of the Place is 
fo heated, as to dry Malt, Hops, or wet Ears of 
Wheat, &c. by as gentle a Fire as can be defired, 
even to fo moderate a Heat as that of the Sun. | 
have feen more of thefe in Ket than any where elfe. 
Here, if the Wheat Ears have their due and time- 
ly Turnings, they will meet with fo fweet and dry 
a Cure, that they will keep along Time in good 
Order, But, if naked Wheat-kernels were to be 
dried on common Malt-kilns, you may expect 
thetn to be fo fmoaked or tainted by the Fire of the 
Place, without a great deal of Care, that they will 
hardly fell ina Market. A foxrth Way is, to cut 
off all the wet Ears, and{pread as many of them 
on a Barn-cloth as it- will hold ata Time in a 
thin Manner, for the Sun and Air to. dry them 

; : abroad ; 
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abroad ; and, when one Parcel is done, another 
may be lain out, and fo on, A jifth Way is, in 
Cafe the Weather prove rainy, to fpread the Ears © 
very thin all over the Barn-floor, and fet open — 
every Door and the Gates belonging to the fame; _ 
that the Sun and Air may have a full Freedom to 
-pafs through and dry them. A fixth Way is; if 
you cannot inn the Sheaves of Wheat dry, but are © 
obliged to mow them wet, put fome dry Straw bes — 
tween the Layers, and it will drink up the — 
Moifture fo as to prevent a great deal of Mif- — 
chief, How ferviceable then the Knowledge of — 
thefe Ways may prove to many Farmers, and | 
to the Nation in general, I leave to my Rea- — 
der’s Confideration, who, if he is one that fows : 
a Quantity of Wheat, has no Reafon to grudge © 
the Price of my Book, if it was only for this — 
Information ; becaufe a Man may be fo catched — 
by Rains, as to have almoft all his Wheat fpoil- — 
ed, and then out of what muft he pay his Rent 
and get a Livelihood, fince.one Year's Crop of — 
Wheat is that which fhould pay it fortwo Years, — 
and which, by fome of'thefe Means, may be faved 
in a great Degree from that Damage or Ruin © 
that might otherwife attend it s being what no © 
other Author, in fuch Variety, has ever difco- 
vered before. Hereafter I intend to give a far- . 
ther large Account of preferving Wheat and other ~ 
Grains in a found Condition, a long Time after 
Thrafhing it out in the Month of December. : 

How, by wrong Management, two Farmers. got — 
each of them a bad Crop of Wheat off a Clover-— 
Lay, About a Mile Diftance from me, two Fare — 
mers next Neighbours fell into one and the fame 
Miftake : Thefe had each of them a Field of © 
Clover, that proved. fo ferviceable to them, as | 
to. tempt them «to let it he tll near A eli: 

an tide’ ™. 
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vid, before. they gave the Ground one Plowing, 
and harrowed in Wheat-Seed: But, as it happen- 
ed, they paid dear for feeding their Clover fo jate s 
becaufe, the frofty- Weather coming on pretty early, 
ig met the Wheat upon, the Chip, killed a great 
deal of it, Minted the reft, gave the Weed an Opr 
portunity of coming up.thick, and the Sun iad 
Room, the very long dry Summer following, ¢ 
parch the Wheat-roots, and, in fhort, to return = 
very poor Crop. this Harveft, 1742.—A Farmer, | 
above. ail Mechanics, oughe to. confider of ural’ 
fucceffive Years Tranfactions beforehand, left he - 
involves himfelf in thofe neceffitous Miftakes of fow-. 
ing Ground out of Seafon, or. with an improper 
Seed, to his great Detriment, as was the Cafe.of 
thefe two Farmers, who may,be faid to lofe a 
Sheep for a Half-penny Worth, of Tar. for, if 
they had plowed and fowed their Clover-lay the 
latter End of this Month, er in next, it would 
undoubtedly have brought on fuch a timely HHead,. 
as would have been fufficient to fecure i¢ againft 
the Severities of all rigid Seafons :. Or, as the y had 
eat their Clover fo late, ¢ they had better have given 
it fevera] Plowings, and lowed the fame Cioaad the 
Spring following with either Barley, or Beans, G# 
Peafe: Or, if they could have ggt the fame Time 
enough into a fine Tilth, by the Beginning of Fe-, 
bruary, and then have fown it with Wheat, if 
might have anfwered well; for a’ Farmer has arc 
Jeaft four to one the better Chance of getting a 
good Crop of Wheat, if the Seed is fown in & 
Lilth-earth at that Time, than on a Clover-lay in 
November, becaufe then the Cold diminifhes, and 
the Sun daily increafes in its nourifhing Heats, as, 
J intend, in that Month, to give Examples Ofs. 

How a barimen gota good Crop off a poor Grognd. 
This Obfervation is from a ten Acre inclofed, ¢ Cra 
yelly, loamy Field, in our Cohiliurn Country, 
3 | F which, 
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which the Farmer, by feveral, alternate, differené 

Sorts of Plowings in the Summer-time, got into a 

: fine Tilth, and in this Month fowed it with Wheats- 
feed, without any Dreffing or Manure, as his ufu= 

al Way was when his laft Crop was Peafe; and — 
therefore dreffes his Ground but once in fix Years, 
and then after Oats. This Field, all Winter, look- 
ed in Appearance almoft like a Fallow, and as bar- 
ren as a Highway; but, in May following, it fhews_ 
ed itfelf in Splendor; for, as it was not accompani- 
ed with Weeds, nor had fpent itfelf in Winter-— 
growth, the Farmer faid, he did not doubt of a— 
good Crop, for the foregoing Reafons; and it pro-— 
ved fo accordingly, for he trufted chiefly to the 
Finenefs of his Earth, which being full of Pores, 
or minute Holes, or Interftices, the fmall thready” 
Fibres of the Wheat-root eafily infinuated them-— 
felves, and run into all the Extent that was necef- 
fary for a full Growth of their Kernels and Ears, © 


which were the better nourifhed by the great 


Quantities of Dews (the richeft of Dreffings) the 


Earth in this fpungy Condition was liable to col< 
let and lodge. i | | 


| 
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g EASING or Gleaning of Wheat. This Are 
H, ticle, as it wholly relates to the Relief of the 

Poor, is in an efpecial Manner made known by the 
Creator himfelf in Holy Scripture, which, ordains 
the Owner of a Field to leave a reafonable Gleane 
ing of Wheat, &c. each Year for the Benefit of 
the Indigent and Neceffitous.——Lev. xxiii. 22. 
| | Aad 
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Yind when ye reap the Harveft of your Land, thou 
fealt not make clean Riddance of the Corners of thy Field, 
qhen thou reapeft, neiiber fbalt thou gather any Glean- 

ing of thy Harveft ; thou fhalt leave them unto the Poor, 

and to the Stranger: Lam the Lord your God. 
This is of fuch Importance, that many poor large 

Families fupply themfelves with Bread by it moft 

Part of the Year after; but as there are to be the 

Wicked and the Juft, as long as the World en- 

dures, both the Farmer, and the Gleaner may be 

suilty of Oppreffion on this Account, And firft the 

Owner is, when he gathers all the loofe Kars he 

can, while his Wheat ftands in Sheaves unfhocked 

or afterwards, either by himfelf or by thofe of his 

own Family, or by a few Favourites and no others, 

which too many do to my Knowledge, and thus 

deprive the Poor and Miferable of that Succour, 

which is appointed them by the omnipotent Giver 

of the Corn and all Goodnefs; fuch are certainly 
guilty of a horrid Ingratitude and Avarice, which 

fometimes has been attended with vifible and dire- 

ful Confequences. In the Weekly ournal News-Pa- 

per of the 27th of Augu/?, 1739, there was inferted 
the following Relation,--‘ Dartford, Auguft the 23d, 

© 1733,.we hear that, laft Week, the Tempeft of 
* Lightening was fo great that it burnt much 

Corn that ftood in Sheaves on the Ground of a 
noted Farmer of this Town, that the Poor im- 
puted to a juft Judgment for his Cruelty the 
Night before, in ftopping them and taking away 
the Corn they had gleaned in one of his Fields, 
which he burnt in his Bayliff?s Qven, and there- 
¢ by had near fired the Houfe.’--——I alfo knew a 
petty Farmer, that would always oblige his, Daugh- 
ter to +leafe among his Sheaves ‘of Wheat, before 
he would fuffer any of the common poor Gleaners 
to come into his Field. And if they did at all, ic 
-was upon a double Difadvantage, firft, upon her 
a , I 2 Leav- 
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ings, and next, after the Fowls of the Air hide 
had a Share. But he Guiffores (and very likely for@ 
this) for his Flock of Sheep died great Part off 
them in a furprifing Manner, which “he was ena~ 
bled to keep by’Means of a Common he had ay 
Right to, rather than by the little Ground he occupi-” 
ed.-—I mutt likewife obferve ‘that there are ees 
grievous Abufes committed by Gleaners, and which ° 
{eem to increafe more and more every Year fore 
fome of them are fo unconfcionable, that they do” 
not caré what they take from the Farmer, fo they — 
can get off Law-free; and to this Purpofe it 1s now” 
become too common for fome to take the Advan-— 
tage of the Farmer and his Servants hard Labour | 
in Harveft-time, and, while they are cnjoying their 
Rett, to leafe in the ‘Niche- time, and thereby take ™ 
an undifturbed Liberty, of filching little Parcels / 
from the Reaps, or pulling out what they pleafe 
from the ftanding Sheaves, thinking’a little out of” 
each cannot be miffed, while they amafs a Quanti- | 
ty.—A Boy of a Day Labourer, innocentiy talking - 
of how much his Father had gleaned, faid, his Fas ' 
ther went out of Nights to clean =A Farmer | 
near me, wanting to bay fome “eleaned Wheat to? 
fow, was recommended to a particular Woman, | 
who fold him, 1 think, two Sacks full, and yet” 
kept a good Quantity for her own Ufe, This fur-- 
prifed him, to think, that a fingle Woman could — 
@lean fo much in one Seafon 3 but others thought — 
clofer, and believed fhe was one of the angie gleas| { 
ners. | 
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CHAP. XL 
 OFRYE 

PEN AE Cutting and Inning of Rye. This Grain 


a. when fown alone, is generally ripe fooner 
than Wheat, becaufe it is fown earlier in a lighe 
warm Soil ; for the Roots of Rye will not profper 
in’a heavy, clofe, and watery Earth, and fo affe@ 
dry hot Seafons, that it requires Part of two Surm- 
mers and one Winter to grow in; and where its 
Roots have Room to expand themfelves, and run 
with Eafe and Freedom, it will become a tall Crop. 
Rye has this good Property beyond all or moft 
other Corn: After it is eat down by Horfes, 
Cows, or Sheep, in the Spring Seafon, 1t will furpri-. 
fingly and prefently fhoot again into a new Feed- © 
ing-crop. Therefore it is of vaft Service of late 
Years, to thofe Farmers efpecially, who fuckle 
Houfe-lambs, for feeding their Ewes early and 
late in the Year, and if they fhut upa Field of Rye 
ia Time, though they have eat it two or three * 
Times before, a plentiful Corn-crop may fucceed, 
which in this Month or Fuly will be ripe, as may 
be known by the Yellownefs of the Straw, and on 
Examining of the Ears; then we reap it as we do 
Wheat, and after it has lain a Day or two in a 
Row on the Ground, for killing Weeds, and har- 
dening and plumping the Grain, we bind it in’ 
Sheaves, with rather more Eafe tan we do Wheat, 
becaufe Rye grows thick and tall in light Soils, 
with its fine Straws moftly upright; when then it 
is ripe and clear Of Weeds, fome bind it as foon as 
reaped, and, after it has ftood fome time in Shocks 
in the Field, willinn it in a dry Part of the Day’; 
but it is abfolutely neceffary to prevent Wets com- 
ing to the Ears, for Rye has a lefler Body and a. 
: a thinner 


ae 


nant without breaking through the Articles of his 
Leafe, which though it generally provides againtt — 
Crofs-cropping the Ground, yet by. this Method | 
he may have a Crop free of any Forfeiture; be-— 
‘caufe it is only a Spring-feed for Sheep, that drefles, ” 
not ‘impairs the Ground, and is to be fed early 
enough off to give the Farmer oom for a Fal-— 
low Seafon to fucceed the fame Year, according to- 
his Covenants. It is performed thus: As foon as 
the Crop of Wheat, Barley, Beans, or Peafe are 
got off in this Month, immediately give the fame. 
Ne Ground 
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thinner Skin than Wheat, which miakes it more ~ 
liable to be fpoiled by rains, that will foon caufe 
the Kernel to fprout and grow inthe Har, This © 
Grain is not always fown alone, for in many places © 
they fow Wheat with it, and this commonly by — 
harrowing the Seed in on Broad-lands, on Account 4 
of having the Crop grow the thicker and furers for, “7 
if one miffes the other may hit, as we do when we © 
fow peafe or Beans with Oats together. The firft 


is called Muftin, the lalt Mixture Bullimen 5 and 


it is by fuch Mixture that the Bread, which is made — 
of it, becomes moift, is of a pleafant Tafte, and — 


healthful to the Eater. The Wheat being fown early — 


- with the Rye, they are commonly or very near ripe — 


together, and accordingly are reaped, and managed, — 


as all clean Wheat is. Rye muft be fown early ina 


very fine Tilth, that it may get a good Head in © 


come on to pinch it; and then you may do as they 


in their fandy Lands, where they feed and fold their — 
Sheep on it all the Winter till AdZsrch, and thus fo 
drefs and fertilife the Crop by the Dung and Urine | 
of the Sheep, that they reap a great Advantage 


from it at Harveft. 
How a Farmer got a@ good Crop of Rye on 


‘ ‘Time, big enough to hide a Hare before the Frofts — 
do about Shefford, near Bigglefwade, in Bedforafbire, 


a Pea-Stubble, &c. “Chis may be done by any Te-~ 
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oo (which muft be a Sand, Chalk, Gravel, or 
Loam) one Plowing, and harrow in two 
ae of Rye-feed, twice oiy-wave and once a- 
crofs. ‘Thus you may fecure a good Food for your 
Ewes, Cows, or Horfes, to eat the firft Time in 
March, and fo on at Times till Mdézy, when you 
may plow the fame up again, and harrow in Tur- 
nep-feed, or prepare the land for a Wheat-crop, 
From this Management I received confiderable Be- 
nefit in the cold dry Spring 1742. 

An old Farmer’s Miftake in fowing Rye. I have 
known feveral lofe their Seed, their Labour, and 
their Time in this Affair, by giving their Wheat- 
~ftubble, in our Chiliurn Country, only one Plow= 
ing, and fowing and harrowing in three Buthels 
of Rye-feed on one Acre for the aforefaid Purpofes, 
on a four, ftiff, loamy Soil; for, on fuch auftere . 
furly Land, Rye will not grow to any Advantage, 
Of this Miftake my Neighbour, an old Farmer of 
above thirty Years Experience, was guilty; for in- 
deed it may be taken for a Rule, that Rye will not 
grow on a Clay, nor profper in any Ground that is 
much of its Nature, as this Man found to his Coft. 
But, for a farther account of Rye, fee next 
Month. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Inning a Crop of Barley. 


R. Bradley’s Account of Inning Barley. Bars. 

! ley is Known to be ripe, fief, by the 

Straw’s becoming yellow, fo that no Part of it be 

of a greenifh Colour; and, Secondly, by the Hard- 

nefs of the Grain; and, Thirdly, by. the Hanging 

down of the Ear: It is then time to mow it, if the 
Weather 


4 
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Weather be fair. The Grain of Barley is not very 
apt to thed, and therefore may he three or four 


Days in the Swarth after it is cut, turning it now 


i it dies 
ry 
iy 


f 
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and then that the weedsin it may dry the better; — 
for, if the Weeds in it are not thoroughly dry, then, — 


in putting it up, the Barley will mow-burn; but, — 


when we perceive it to be pretty dry in the Swarth, — 
we muft firft cock it in the Field for one, or two, ~ 
or three Days before we carry it Home, which ~ 


& 


fhould always be in dry Weather; for it will bear 4 


Wet in the Field the worft of any Corn, becaufe it @ 


is very apt to fprout. The four and fix rowed Bar- 


ley will be ripe at this Seafon, the Hardne(S of the. | 
Grain, and the Yellownefs of the Straw, are De- © 


monttrations of their Ripencfs. 


T have here tranfcribed all that he, has publithed ‘' 


ate 


of Barley for the Month of Auguft, in his Book — 
intitled, — The Gentleman and Farmer’s Director, —_ 
printed in 1732, Price 25. 6d. wherein my Rea” 
der may fee to how little Purpofe fuch fhore © 
Sketches are. dad he, indeed, wrote of Hul-— 
bandry a§ well as he did of Gardening, he would — 
have come off more like a Practitioner than a ~ 
meer Scholar in this copious Science. I mention | 
this, becaufe I have been follicited to write a lefler @ 
Number of Sheets.for one Month, that the Price © 
ef each Book might be leflened accordingly; but, — 
if I had acquiefced to fuch Propofal, 1 muft in © 
Courfe have marred my _prefent Defign, which ~ 
is to explain the infricate Art of Hufbandry, © 
according to the prefént. Practice in its numerous” 
Branches, for the Benefit of the Farmer, the Gen- | 
tleman, and Nation in general, which to do in an 

ample Manner, I could write many more. Sheets | 
than what I here publifh; but, as a greater Price 


than two Shillings might perhaps hinder the Sale 


of my Books, I have confined my Pen to the leaft 
| Number) 
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Number of Sheets that fuch infinite Variety of Sub- 
jects in Agriculture will permit of; for to cramp 
Directions in Hufbandry, in a very little C uantity 
of Paper, muft caufe a Lols of that Clearnefs and 
Exactnefs which are abfolutely neceflary to make 
my Writings ufeful, 

Sorts of Barley, and when fit to mow. Barley, 
for the moft Part, is ripe in this Month; but 
the firft that is mown is the Fulbam or Ratbripe 
Sort, which in the Southern Parts of England, ina 
hot Summer and’ warm Soil, is commonly fit for _ 
the Scythe two or three Weeks before any other, 
and in ten fron Sowing-time. If a Chilturn Soil 
is well prepared for it by feveral Plowings and a 
good Dreffing, it may be fown in March, to be 
Tipe in Fuly ; but, if a Turnep-ground, it may be 
fown in “pril, Yhave known it fown in May, and 
yet fooner ripe than our common. Hertfordbire 
Sort. Rathripe Barley has a great Advantage of 
all others, for, by its quick Growth, it is the lefs 
While abroad, and therefore lefs expofed to great 
Rains, which are Enemies to the Colour of this 
Grain ; and this is the Reafon why the Cheifea and 
Fulbam Farmers are thought to have the whiteft, 
moft thin-fkinned, and melloweft Barley-in England, 
from off their fandy loamy Land, © that always 
fetches the greateft Price for Seed and Malt. ‘f 
never knew Barley in general fo white as it was 
in the dry hot Summer of 1741, becaufe little Rain 
fell, and it was early ripe. To have Barley'of a 
pale Colour and thin Skin, a particular F armer, in 
our Parts, obferves to begin mowing his Barley, 
when he perceives the fmall black Veins or Streaks 
are gone off the Kernels, and the Ears btownith 
and half bent. Others more commonly obferve 
to let it ftand till the Ears hang quite down, clofe 
to the Straw, before they mow it, and take this for 
an Indication of its being full ripe. About /Vare, 

sate G | is 


if 
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in Hertfordfhire, which lies near twenty-two Miles 
from Gaddefden, they make Abundance of Male 
for fupplying the London Brewer, and are as care- 


ful in getting in their Barley as they are of their — 
Wheat 3 and it is here that they commonly cut — 
down their Barley before it is full ripe, becaufe — 
they are of Opinion the Kernel is thinner fkinned — 


than if it ftood longer, the Colour paler, and the 


Quantity of Flour the fame; that the chalky, Oras | 


velly, and ftony Grounds produce the fineft fkinned 


and coloured Barley, but that the deep Moulds on | 
a Clay Bottom, and {tif Loams, yield a thick-fkin- ~ 


ned Sort of a redcith Colour. With us we reckon 


the riper the Corn the more Flour it contains, and : 


that moderate Showers, a litcle before Mowing, 


plump the Barley, and caufe it to thrafh the Car F 
fier out of the Ear. Generally we begin Mowing ~ 
our Barley afier the Wheat ts got in; but, in the © 
ear 1740, Barley was ripe as foon as Wheat.:..1.3 


knew a Farmer that formerly fowed Fulbam Barley 
2a Miles Diftant from London, and commonly had 
‘jc fo early ripe, thin-fkinned, and_pale-coloured, 


that Men from abour Windsor uled to come to 


Hompftead Market, and buy his, and other fuch, for 


makise. it into what they fell at the Grocers and — 
S ¥ 


Drugailis Shops in London for French Barley. “The 


Method of doing it I intend to make known here- — 


afl 


t 
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y-feed, fown in the naked, dry, common Way, 


and 


fier, In this Month, in fome very dry Years, 
might be feen the Evennefs of thofe Crops of © 
Barley, whofe Seeds were foaked one Night in my © 
prepated excellent Liquor, which made it come 
up prelently, protected it from the Worm, and _ 
caufed the Seed-kernels to branch and {pread into’ 
many fine Stalks, and fhade its Roots ; when Bar-_ 


is mown in two ar three Ripeneffes. There may” 
alio be fome Difference in the Colour of Barley, not 
only ,by Soil and Weather, but likewile by good | 


wt 
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and bad Plowing, &?c. That Ground, which 1s 
inade an intire fine Tilth for Sowing Barley in it, 
commonly produces whiter and thinner fkinned 
Barley than Turnep-ground fed with Sheep, that 
has only one Plowing given it, and produces an 
earlier Crop. Sprat Barley is fown in wet and dry 
Grounds; about Eriff in Kent, they fow it in 
their rank Marfhes, becaufe it 3s more hardy, and 
will not run into Straw like the common Sort ; 
but I have feen it grow in drier Ground abouc 
Bridge in that County, where they fow it in fuch 
Land the latter End of February: Three Bufhels 
of this Sort will fow an Acre, when four muft be 
ufed of ours, becaufe it has a two-rowed flat larger 
Far that requires more Room, This Barley will 
fland upright, as having a ftrong Stalk, when ours 
will’ fall down, and therefore is more conveniently 
mowed, Its Skin is fomewhat thicker than ours, 
but the Kernel rather larger, is harder to thrafh 
out, and longer making into Malt, but better for 
the Diftiller’s Ufe, as yielding more Flour and Spi- 
rits than others, It makes good pale Malt Drink, 
and better Bread than ours, when it comes off a 
dry Soil and is inned well; for with us we generally 
fow the common Barley, degenerated from the Ful- 
ham Sort. There is another Kind F have feen, that 
is a large-bodied Barley, and grows as fuch ina 
bearded Ear; but its naked Kernel looks hike 
Wheat, and is certainly the beft of Barley for 
making Malt, Ge. The four-rowed biz Barley we 
fow hardly any of, in the Southern Parts of Exe- 
land, becaufe it is a fmaller Grain, and makes 
coarfer Malt and Bread than ‘ours. Bat, in the 
Northern Parts, it is much fown for its hardy Na- 
ture, and Growing on poor Land. 

The feveral Ways of making Barley and fitiing it 
jor the Mower, Although Barley roots the fhal- 
loweft of any of the white Corn in the Ground, 

| SS es | yet 
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yet it ftands the longeft without Shedding, and is 
mown by the Scythe and Cradle, Scythe and Bale, — 
or bare Scythe. If by the Scythe and Cradle, the — 
Barley muft ftand upright, and then the Tops and 
~ Bottoms will lie in fine regular Rows, in the beft — 
Pofture for Raking up and Cocking, or to bind © 
in Bundles free of Wafte. If by the Scythe and © 
Bale, it is done when the Barley lies more confufed- 
ly, or bent down. Lafily, if by the bare Scythe, — 
it is when Barley is a great Burthen, and laid, or 
{craled by Winds and Rains. The Firft is the 
' neateft and moft profitable Way; the Second cuts 
and brings the Barley pretty well together , but 
the third Way cuts ic the worft and moft confufed — 
of all others, becaufe then it will require the moft 
Raking, and be moft liable to fhed and lofe its 
Kernels. Two Acres with the Scythe and Cradle — 
is commonly a Day’s Mowing for one Man, and 
the Price from fourteen to eighteen Pence an Acre, — 
according as it is more or lefs in Bulk, or as it 
ftands. Jn Cafe of rhuch Rain after Mowing, the 
Swarths mutt be turned, to prevent its Spiring 5 for, 
if this be to any great Degree, it will not make 
Malt. -A Farmer near me being perfuaded by his 
Neighbour’s Weather-glafs, to let his Barley le 
out longer than he was advifed to do, it rained for 
a Week fucceffively, which obliged him to turn it 
thrice in that Time; however, it hindered: its” 
Spiring, though it loft its pale Colour and gota 
worfe in the Room of it, that reduced it to be not 
worth more than fourteen Shillings a Quarter in the 
Market; which the Owner refufing, he had it made 
into Malt, and fold it for four Shillings a Bufhel, 
for it proved as good as moft others. After it has 
lain long enough abroad, for the Weeds to wilk 
and be thorough dead and dried, it 1s to be raked 
up into Cocks, and let to ftand fo two or three— 
Days, as the Wheather is more or lefs encouraging. - 


In 
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In this Time it will get into a fmal] Sweat or Fer- 
mentaticn, that will help towards mellowing and 
preparing the Kernels, both for Malting and Seed. 
Of this Management none are more curious than 
the Chelfea and Fulbam Men, who, in Cafe their 
Barley is mown in a very dry hot Time, will fome- 
times cock it up in a dewy Morning, on Purpofe 
that ic may have a little and quicker Sweat in the 
Field, to preferve its white Colour the better, and 
foften its Kernel ; for too great a Sweat in the Mow 
is apt to make it reddifh or black-coloured, and 
fometimes give a mufty Smell; and thus their Bar- 
ley looks white, bites mellow, has a good Body, 
and fmells fweet in the higheft Perfection that ever 
I faw any. On the Contrary, if the Summer prove 
wet, and Clover or other Grafs or Weeds grow 
thick among it {as they too often do) the Barley 
mult lie abroad, till, as I faid, they be dead dried, 
elfe it will acquire a red or dark Colour by Mow- 
burning, which is of fuch great Prejudice to Bar- 
ley, that it often hinders fach Seed from growing, 
and then, Iam fure, it will be upfic for Malt. Like. 
wife, if Barley is grown in ‘the Field, it lofes 
fo much of its farinous vital Property as can ne- 
ver be removed. When either of thefe ill Qua- 
lities happen to Barley in any grert. Degree, it 
will be beft employed in feeding Horfes, Hogs, 
or Poultry. In 1739, there happened a terrible 
Fire at Melburue in Hertfordfbire, occafioned by 
inning Barley with Weeds among it, in a very 
damp Condition, that by Degrees heated into a 
Fire and did the Damage, while it lay in the 
Barn. -The Ground whereon Barley was only 
harrowed in, being in a large open Field. in the 
Vale of Aylesbury, as mentioned in Chapter the 
- was a blackifh clayey Loam, which the 
violent Frofts had fo much Power of, as to 
: fhorten 
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fhorten and crumble in a few Nights Time ‘ 
Here it was, that the Gentleman Owner was wife- 
ly advifed to harrow in Barley on the Ridge-part 
of the Half-acre Lands, where the Frofts had moft- — 
ly killed the Wheat, and it proved an excellent 
Frill-crop, but, he being a Londoner, would not 
be advifed to get it in well; for, at Harveft, he 
obliged the Reapers to go in among the Barley, 
firft to cut out and bring out the Wheat that grew 
among it, by which they trod down and fpoiled 


great Part of the Barley ; whereas, had 4e mow- 


ed down Wheat and Barley together, he might — 
then had one taken from the other, as it lay on the 
Ground, or inned it as it was altogether, for grind- 


ing and making Bread of their Flour, which at — 


this dear Time, as it was mixed, would have fetch- 
ed four Shillings a Buthel in our Hempflead Market. | 
Likewife, in the fame Spring, 1739, an old Far- 
mer, near me, finding his Wheat miffed coming up 
in the Ridge-part of his two Bout-lands, harrowed — 
in Barley at their Tops, which, after Coming up, 
dried away. Then he repeated the fame Opera- 
tion, but this alfo died after Coming up, which 
made him repent he did not harrow in Turnep-feed 
inftead of the Barley. Now, I have related thefe 
two Cafes, chiefly to fhew, that the Succefs of har- 
rowing Barley, on the Ridges of Vale-Lands, was 
owing to the Finenefs and Hollownefs of its black 
Earth, where hardly a Stone is to be feen; but the 
other being a hard gravelly Loam, lying in a nar- 
row Inclofure in the Chilturn Country, the Barley 


could not take fufficient Root to bring it to Per- 
—fetion, for the harder and clofer the Ground, the 
jefs liable it is to receive and nourifh the Seed; 


and, of all Earths, there is none fo fubjeét to be 
bound in a hard Body, as Gravels are by Rains, nor 
has any of the white Grains fo tender a Root as 
Barley. But where a fine hollow Vale Earth re-. 

quires — 
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quires to be fown with Barley, to fupply the Lofs 
of Wheat, feemingly killed by extreme Frofts, 
_ fome have refufed to harrow it in, and only rolled it 
in 5 and that, becaufe, in Cafe any Wheat fhould 
come up afterwards, it might grow the better a- 
mong the Barley, for that the Tines of Harrows 
are apt to kill the Wheat fo remaining in the 
Ground. The aforefaid Gentleman loft to the Va- 
Jue of twenty Pounds, as it was thought by his 
Neighbours, by this wrong Management in reap- 
ing his Wheat, and not mowing that and the Bar- 
ley together ——__It is a general Way throughout . 
Hertfordfbire, and all other Counties that I have 
been in, to rake and cock up Barley, which we ina 
—doofe Manner carry Home ina Cart or Waggon to 
ftack or mow; but this loofe Method is refufed in 
Kent, where they are celebrated Husbandmen, and 
where, after their Barley is mowed down, with | 
the Scythe and Cradle, they make Ufe of a Sort of . 
Rake, with five iron or wooden Teeth in it, three 
of which are fix Inches Jong, and two nine Inches 
long ; with this a Man rakes up a Parcel of Barley 
on each Side of him into a Heap, to be bound up 
in a Bundle, with fome of its own Straw, by ano- 
ther Man that follows, and fo goes on throughout a 
Field. Thefe Bundles they let lie in feveral Heaps 
to be loaded in, Carts or Waggons. Now, for 
jattifying this Procedure, they told me, they would 
wager, that they would carry in a Field of. Barley 
fooner in this Way than in the loofe common Way; 
and when they had it in the Barn, they would alfo 
wager, that a Man could thrath more in a Da of 
it, than another could after the ufual loofe Method, 
becaufe by this Means they could lay all the Barley 
Fars againft one another, as we do Wheat-theaves, 
And, as a farther Proof of this, they told me, 
that one of their Men, having fome Bufinefs at 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, and being there in Harveft 
. i Time, 
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Time, taught them the Way of binding up Barley, 
Oats, Peale, and Beans, according to his Country 
Fathion, which they fo approved of, that they have 
followed this Practice ever fince. Yet, about 4/2- 
ford, in Kent, they differ from fome other Places, 
in the Make of the Barley-rake; for, here, the 
Handle is five Feet long, with a bent Neck, whofe 
Head is two Feet and a half wide, carrying feven 
wooden Teeth in it feven Inches long each, which 
very commodioufly rakes up the Barley into 2 
Heap. In the wet Summer, 1739, a great deal of 
Barley was very much damaged that grew among 
Clover, becaufe the Grafs, by Means of the long. 
continued Rains, grew fo rampant, as to do the 
‘Mifchief, by caufing the Barley to be inned late, of 
a blackifh Colour, and grown in the Ear. 

How a Chilturn Farmer had a poor Crop of 
Barley by wrong Management. A two Horle Far- 
mer fowed an inclofed Chilturn Field with Barley 
the Beginning of April, 1738, on giving his Tur-. 
_nep-ground only one Plowing, in a wetufh Time s 
and, though it was dry Weather when he harrowed 
in his Barley, a great deal of it never came up, as 
J was an Eye-witnefs of, when I faw him roll it 
en the twenty-feventh Day, when it appeared more 
like a Fallow than a Field of Corn; which made 
him fay, he would never fow Barley there again in 
the fame Manner, becaufe fuch clayey, wet, ftuff 
Land will not anfwer the Purpofe, unlefs it 1s 
firtt plowed by a ftrong Team into a fine Tilth ; 
however, as the Cafe was here, it would have an- 
fwered much better, had he given the Field two 
Plowings inftead of one; for, though he might 
have turned the Sheep-dreffing in deep the. farft 
Time of Plowing, the next he would have fetched 
up the greater Part again. In fhort, there were 
&veral Opinions about the Lofs of this Field of 
Barley; fome faid the Froft took it, juft as it 


chipped 
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chipped or fprouted, and killedit. Others, thac 
he ploughed this wettifh Ground too deep, and 
thereby threw up a poor raw Earth, which caufed 
the Barley to die in it. | 

How another got a rich Crop by right Management, 
A Gentleman; who occupied a large Farm in Aéjd- 
dlefex, took my Advice, to ftcep his Barley-feed in 
my Saltpetre-liquor, but loft his Crop by his Man?’s 
plowing the Ground too deep ina wet Time, and 
the wet Seafon that followed its Sowing 3 for 
hardly any of it came up, which made him. plow 
up all-again, and fow it with frefh Seed on the 
fifth Day of May, 1738, And, in Return, he 
had fix Quarters of Barley off each Acre, although 
it was a {tiff wettith Soil, where he feldom or never 
had more than three Quarters. before, : 
Lhe good and bad Succefi of fowing Barley in Ay- 
Zumn. At Patuel in Bedfordhire, a Farmer fowed 
two Acres of fandy Ground at Allbollantide, and, 
by Means of a mild Winter that followed, it prov- 
ed a good Crop, and fo early ripe, that he got ie 
in before his Wheat.. A Gentleman near Bu/fby, in 
Lertfordfhire, about Michaelmas Time,1 737, lowed 
_ two Buthels and a half of Barley on one Acre, for 
feeding his Sheep with it as Grafs in the following 
Spring-feafon , but, finding it then come up thick’ 
and frefh, let it ftand for Crop, and mowed it a. 
bout Midfummer in fine Weather, which fo im- 
proved the Grain, that he fold it for twenty-five 
Shillings a Quarter, Yet another, ‘in Hopes of 
the like Succefs, and who fowed his Barley-{eed in 
_achalky Soil at Auderry, near me, about Allbollan- 
tide Time, did not fare {0 well ; becaufe, the next 
‘Spring and Summer, 1738, proving wet and cold, 
it did not ripen fooner than what was’ fown in 
March or April, but he did not fow Rathripe Bar- 


_ley, 
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Several Cafes relazing to Barley-crops. About the 
Beginning of Ofober, 1739> there was feen a great 
deal of green Barley flancing in the North, that 
in courfe came to little: And I obferved, that a_ 
Neighbour of mine had about half his Barley-crop 
ripe and half green, while it ftood on achalky Soil, 
that was mowed on the tenth and eleventh Days of 
Ofober, 1740. Sowing Fulham Barley forward 
might, perhaps, have prevented the firtt Lofs, and 
my fteeping Receipt the lat. On the fixth Day 
of Oftcber 1739, Barley was fold in Aylesbury Mar- 
ket for thirty-two Shillings a Quarter, whofe Bufh- 
e] meafures nine Gallons. At Charleywood near 
Rickmanfworth, they fay, in many other Places, 
they lofe great Part of their Crops of Barley, by 
harrowing in the Seed on only one Plowing after - 
‘Turneps are eaten off; whereas the Farmers here- 
abouts generally plow their inclofed gravelly Loams, 
and tiff Soils, three Times after Turneps; the firft 
Time in Broad-lands, next in Hacks, and then in 
Broad-lands agaid: And take great Care to plow 
thallow the firft Time, next Time a little deeper, 
next deeper than that, and harrow every Time ; 
by all which, the Sheep-drefling 1s regularly mix- 
ed with the Earth, and then the Barley-roots,which 
but juft enter the Ground, will grow well in fuch 
2 loofe Soil.———Indeed, it may happen, by Chaxce, 
that, on one Plowing up of a tif Turnep-earth, a - 
good Crop of Barley may be got, asa Neighbour’ 
of mine had, who fowed his Ground on only one 


Plowing afterTurneps, which proved fo clotty, that 
he was forced to chop it afterwards with Houghs, 
and then laid on Horle-dung allover the Top; a- 
bout a Week after he rotted it, and the following 
Seafon proving very wets 10 wafhed this Top-dref- 
fing in, and, by its Cover, fo hollowed the Ground, 
as to return hima very plentiful Crop of Barley. 
A Chiliurn inclofed Field of four Acres and a half, 

half 
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~ half Gravel and half Clay, had juft before the laft 
Plowing a great deal of Dung laid on it, that was 
plowed in ; but, the Ground rifing almoft in whole 
or flitch Thoroughs, buried the Dung, and thus 
was the Caufe of a very thinCrop of Barley ; which 
made the Farmer fay, he would ever after lay his 
Dung on the Top after Sowing. Now, how ob- 
{tinately ignorant this Farmer was, may appear by 
his rext Neighbour’s Management, who every 
Year, in the fame Sort of Ground, plows his Dung 
in for Barley, and commonly has very good Crops 
but then he takes Care his Ground is very fine and 
hollow, and his Dung very fhort and rotten, when 
he lays it on, elfe the weak Roots of Barley cannot — 
{trike into it, to grow toany FerfeCtion. 

Quantity of Barley on one Acre of Ground. Who- 
ever ploughs his Ground often enough, whether it 
be a gravelly, chalky, or loamy Soil, and dreffes or 
manures it well, and fows it ina dry Seafon, need 
not fear, by the Bleffing of Heaven and thefe Means, 
fix, feven, or more Quarters from an Acre, if with- 
al he fleeps his Seed in my Saltpetre-liquor. © The 
like, or near it, may be expected from doing the 
fame in my cheap Copperas-liquor. I have known 
nine Quarters to grow on one Acre throughout a 
Field of nine Acres. A Marfh-foil, in Kent, has 
yielded eleven Quarters off one Acre of Sprat- 
Barley ; and yet in fome of their Clay-lands in. 
Middlefex, they feldom get more than two or three 
Quarters off an Acre, becaufe they fow the wrong 
Barley ina wrong Manner, as intend to fhew in 
March, In the Year 1737, I had feveral Roots of 
Barley that feemed each of them to produce thirty- 
feven Stalks, and their Ears had twenty-cight Ker- 
nels each, one with another, in all 1036 Kernels 
from one Root, partly by Means of my fteeping 
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To mow Barley in a Barn to the greatet Advan- 
tage. Now, take Care to mow your Barley well, 
elfe it will lie very hollow in .a Mow, and then it 
will not fweat fo foon nor fo well, which is one main 
Point of its Cure ; therefore, in large Farms, a Horfe 
is commonly made Ufe of to tread Mow in a Barn, 
and even this ftrong Beaft finds it hard Work, by 


being obliged to raife his finking Feet very high, | 


to get up on new lain Wads; for fo fatiguing is 
this Work to him, that he is often made to fweat 
much., Thus he is to be continued as long as pol- 
fible, and when he is to be difcharged, we lead him 
to the Top of a full Load on the Cart, which, be- 
ing loofed from the Cart-ropes, he flides eafily down, 
and drives fome Barley with him on that which 1s 
already on the Floor, beforehand prepared for his 
Reception ; fometimes he comes down on his Arfe, 
and fometimes on his Legs, in any Pofture he fel- 
dom or never takes Harm, Ifyou do it by Men, 
four ought to be employed to tread a large Barley- 
mow, when two will do on an Oat-mow, becaufe 
Oats are fo heavy a Grain as to lie clofe with a 


little Trouble. We fay, Oats will mow them- 


TEIN Rif 

A Crop of Barley got accidentally among Wheat, 
Ata great Farm near Great Berkhampfieaa in Heri- 
fordfbire, in an inclofed Field, whofe Soil was a gra- 
velly Loam, a Farmer gave a Barley-ftubble only 
one Plowing, and harrowed in Wheat on the fame. 
The Confequence was, that, the Winter 1740, 
proving a mildone, the Barley, that was fhed on 


the Ground took Root, grew up with the Wheat, - 


and kepe Company with ic till Harveft, when there 
appeared all over a twenty Acre Field (as was 
thought) as much of one as the other. The Bar- 
ley-Ears were exceeding long, and being ripe with 
the Wheat, they reaped both together 3 which 
7 | an{wered 
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anfwered very well, for it made very good Bread 
for Country Families. 7 : 


CHAP, XIIL 
Of Inning Oats. 


FF the Crop of Oats in 1940. This Year pro- 
‘duced almoft every where a good Crop of 
Oats, though moft of the Summer was dry, becaufe 
the great Froft a little before had fo fhortened and 
hollowed the Ground, as gave the Roots an eafy Re- 
fidence ; yet thofe {tiff Lands, which were twice 
plowed for them, bore more Oats than that plowed 
but once, as is the common Way with the worfer 
Sort of Hufbandmen ; becaufe, if ftiff Earth be 
plowed but once, the Weeds generally get up and 
cripple the Crop. | 
Of the Dutch, Scotch, avd Poland Oats. There 
is a Dutch Oat that has a thin Skin, a fhort, plump, 
white Kernel, makes good Oatmeal, and more than 
the common black Oat, becaufe of its thin Skin, 
which gives Room for the more Flour, grows with 
a reddifh Stalk when near ripe, and not very tall. 
It is fown about Croyden in Surrey, The Scotch white 
Oat isalfo a good hardy Oat, but, in Herifordfire, 
we for the moft Part fow the black Oat, which we 
reckon as the thinneft Skin, andmakes the fweeteft 
_ Oatmeal. It is allowed by all that a white Oat 
peels and impoverifhes the Ground more than a 
black Oat, although either of them do it fo much 
that we are obliged to make a Fallow after them, 
to recover the Ground, efpecially after the large 
Poland white Oat. . 
__ A particular Way of getting great Crops of Oats. 
“Upon fome Parts of the Borders of Suffolk, next E/- 
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fex, they drefs their Loams and Gravels with hard- 
ly any Thing elle but common Stable and Yard 
Dung, and, after two Plowings, they fow it with 
Oats, and get vatt-Crops, that kill the Weeds and 
hollow the Ground; then, as foon as the Oats are 
mown off and got in, they plow the fame Land twice 
in Broad-lands, and afterwards fow Wheat in four 
thorough Stitches, without any farther Manure. To 
account for this Piece of Husbandry, they told me 
that itis better Dunging for Oats than Wheat, be- 
caufe, by the Dung’s lying one Summer in the 
Ground, it mixes with it ina fine Manner, rots, 
mellows, and fo prepares it for fowing of Wheats 
about Michaelmas, or in Offober, that the Kernels 
are not in Danger of being cankered, or {mutted. 

Oat-Crop improved. .Where Wheat has been 
fown.on a Clover-lay, and Oats are to follow as 
the next Crop, they generally prove to be betters 
becaufe the old Grafs Turf will be new plowed up 
for the Oat to grow in, for which Reafon, many ob- 
ferve to give this Sort of Ground but one Plowing 
in all before it is fown with Oats. 

_Frofts improve Grounds for an Oat-Crop. 1 plowe 
ed upa Bean-{tubble into Broad-Lands, in Novem- 
ber, 1739, thinking to plow it again, and fow 
Wheat oa it in January, or February; but not hav- 
ing an Opportunity, I harrowed in black Oats a- 
bout the Beginning of March, without plowing 
any more, and had an excellent Crop at Harvelt, 
becaufe the violent Frofts had fo crumbled and hol- 
lowed the Surface, as to let in the Harrow-tines 
_ deep enough to make it fine and cover the Seed. 

_ How jfeattered Oats grew into a fine Crop next 
Year, & Gentleman plowed up his Oat-ftubble in 
“Yanuary, and haryowed in Thetches for feeding his. 
Plough-horfes with them the following Summer : 
But the fcattered Oats of the laft Crop came up fo 
thick among them, as tempted the Owner to te 
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all ftand till Harveft, and they proved a very Breat 
Crop. 2 

The zl Confequence of fowing Oats late. A Neigh- 
bour of mine fowed his Oat-feed thin and late in 

—acold, wettih, flat Land, which was a four Tilth. 
_ The Confequence was, he had no more than two 
Quarters off one Acre, when his next Neighbour, 
who fowed early on the fame Soil, had four Quar- 
ters off an Acre. Sow early and have Corn, fow 
late and have Straw. 

To alter the Colour of Oats. Sow .a grey Oat, 
let them ftand till they are full ripe, and they will 
become blacker. Again, if you fow a black Oar, 
and mow them before they are ripe, they will be- 
come grey. If you let Oats lie abroad, till they 
are wetted, it helps to turn the blackith Oat 
blacker. | . 

Oais fown ten Years together in one Field. A 
certain obftinate Yeoman, whofe Chilturn Farm was - 
about an Hundred a Year, fowed Oats in one of 
his inclofed Fields, ten Years together, without any 
Manner of Manure, before he gave the Ground a 
Fallow or Reft: And, at laft, by the Favour of a 
very kind Summer, he came by the beft Crop of 
any. : , 
ose, of Oats on one Acre, This Grain, if 
encouraged by a fufficient Quantity of Dung or 
other Manure, will return great Quantities at Har- 
veft. One Acre has produced ten Quarters of white 
Oats. But, of the black Sort, our ufual Quantity 
in Hertfordfbire is about half fo much without 
_ Dreffing, for I never knew any Dung for Oats in 
our Parts 5 if they did, there would undoubtedly 
be feven or eight Quarters off an Acre of black 
Oats. An Oat is faid to root deeper than a Pea, 
At Bragnum, in Bedfordfire, there is a fandy Soil, 
that will not bear good Wheat nor good Barley, 
only Rye, Turneps, and white Oats, for the Lat- 

| fer, 
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ter, they generally fow five Bufhels of Seed on one 
Acre, becaufe thefe Sorts do not gather; yet, in 
return, the Farmer generally has nine Quarters of 
them off an Acre. But. black Oats will gather in 
their Growth, and therefore we fow three Buthels, 
three Bufhels and a half, or four at moft, on one 
Acre of Ground ; and, when we have five Quar- 
ters in Return, we call.it a good Crop. 

Mowing Oats, In the Vale of Aylesbury they al- 
ways mow them with the Scythe and Bale, whether 
they ftand thick or thin, or ever fo well for mowing. 
But with us, in the Chilturn Country, if the Oats 
ftand upright, though ever fo big and thick, we 
mow them with the Scythe and Cradle. If they. 
are {craled about by their Bignefs, Winds, or wet 
Weather, then, indeed, we mow them with the. 
Scythe and Bale. In Kent, Hertford/bire, and fone 
other’ Places, when Oats grow ona Lay, or what. 
we call frefh Ground, and are a very great Crop by 
this or any other Means, we reap them; and, af- 
ter they have lain fome Time to dry and mellow 
enthe Ground, we bind them up in Bundles, with 
the Help of Rakes, like Sheaves of Wheat. But, 
in. Kent, they bind Oats almoft every Year as well 
as Wheat, Barley, Beans, and Peafe, for the Corn 
fooner dries and thrafhes, and. is ealier loaded and 
unloaded. | | 

A great Crop of Oats got, though fown in October. 
At Barley-end Farm in Bucks, fome Years ago, Mr. 
Wright, the then Tenant, took a Fancy to fow a 
Field with black Oats in Offober, whole Soil was 
of the chalky Sort, The Neighbours laughed at 
him, faying, they would.come to nothing 3. but it 
proved otherways, for in this Month the Oats were 
ripe at the fame Time Wheat was, and the Crop, 
was prodigious in Quantity ; which made the Far- 
mer fay, if a Man never tries Fancies, he will ne-. 
ver find out the right from the wrong Way. 

: A great 
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«. ef great Crop of Oats got on a Wheat ftublie, though 
fown in September. In Chipperfield Parith, a Fare 
« Mer plowed up'a Wheat-itubble Field, whofe Soil - 
_ . was a gravelly Loam, and fowed.it, in September, 
only for feeding his Sheep with, them as Grafs, and 
he fed it all the Winter till March then he.fhut 
up the Field to ftand till Harveft for a Crop, ane 
by thus feeding them with Sheep, the Oats branche | 
and were agreat Bulk at Harveft: Another fowed 
white Oats in a fandy gravelly Soil, about the tenth 
of Auguft, that was well drefled with dung, and 
began to eat them the firft. Time about A/bollan- 
tide, and again in March, and thus enjoyed.a high 
_ full Crop of Oats, which he mowed very early in 
_ the wet Summer of 1738. Lf Me. 


Cute ot 
Oro Ase be. 


, OW one Farmer. loft bis Crop of Peafe, and 
BB another favedone. This | was an Eye-witnefa 
of, The Father-in-Law fowed his inclofed,.gravel- 
ly, loamly Field Broad-caft with Hog-peafe, and 
plowed them in with the pecked Share Two-wheel . 
Plough ; which, becaufe he plowed the Ground but 
-once, and a bafhing wet Time fucceeding, bound 
the Earth and buried the Peafe. But the Son-in- 
Law acted wifer, for in the fame Soil, in a Field 
hear his Father’s, he likewife fowed his Hog-peafe 
in the fame Manner, but plowed them in with a 
Foot Broad-fhared Plough, which covered them fo 
fhallow, as only juft.to cover them. Both which 
Ways were intended to fhelter the Peafe from too 
much Drought. The Refult was, that the Father- 
in-Law loft his Crop, but the Son-in-Law hada 
I full 
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fall one, though both were fown much about the 
fame Time. 7 

How one fort of Peafe bit, and another miffed. 
‘There was a gravelly, loamy, inclofed Field, fown 
ina random Way with the Maple-Pea, about the 
twelfth of pri/, and harrowed in on only one 
Plowing, and, a kind feafon following, three Acres 
‘of them yielded near an hundred Bufhels. But fuch 
-Jate Sowing of Maple-peafe is too great a Hazard 
For a prudent Farmer to run, for thofe forts fhould 
be never fown later than March, left they run in- 
to Straw, and not Corn; as it happened in another 
Cafe at Wardcomb, near Ivinghoe; where a Farmer 
fowed fome grey Horfe-peafe on the thirtieth of 
April, and had only Straw in Return. Had he | 
fown blue Peafe in their Room, or the Effex Ro- 
deing white Pea, or Beau-dye, or fome others, it fs 
very likely he might have had a good Crop. The 
Puffin, the -Kid-pea, &?c. are tender ones, and fo 
tender, that, if they.go once away, in Clay-ground, 
by cold Weather, they never recover. But the 
Horn grey is fo hardy as to come and go (as we 
‘call it) féveral Times, and yet be a good Crop at 
laft. 

Peafe burt by the Fly and Slug. 1737 being a 
dry Summer, the Shrimp or green Fly took the 
Peafe, as the black Dolphin, or Collier-fly, did the 
Beans, and ruined vaft Quantities. In April, 1738, 
being a wet Seafon, the Slug took a Field of Hog- 
peafe juft as they fhot out, and eat them up; fos 
thefe Infeéts were fo thick im this rainy Month, 
that Pottles of them might be gathered in a little 
Space of Ground. When the Slug thus eats down 
the Pea-ftalks, they fometimes happen to recover 
and grow the thicker for it; but then there com=: 
monly s a great deal of Haulm and little Corn, be- 
caufe they are obliged to a late Kerming. 


Why) 
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Why Peafe profper better after Barley than Wheat. 
Hog-peafe fown on a Barley-ftubble is commonly - 
the furett Crop, becaufe the Land is well drefled, 
and the Barley has not fo long-a Time to feed on 
the Ground and impoverith it asa Wheat-crop has, 
In Edgborough.common Fields,. in Bucks, where the - 
Land is a whitifh hurlucky Earth, they dare not- 
fow Hog-peafe after Wheat; if they do, the Blof. 
fom generally dies, and the Crop is {poiled 5 but, . 
if they fow them after Barley, they feldom fail, 
by Reafon, after a Wheat-crop, this Ground is left 
fo hollow, that the Sun gets in and dries them up. 
it is on this Account that feveral Farmers in Iving-.. 
boe Parifh are weary of fowing Peafe in the fame. 
Sort of Ground, and therefore of Jate have fown, - 
Oats inftead. But this Eyil might be remedied, as, 
_ Iam going to thew. | . 
Drilling Peafe produces. the bef} Crops. In Kent, . 
in particular, Farmers for the moft Part fow their, 
Peafe in Drills, by the Drill-plough, or otherways ; - 
which Mode of Sowing, with after Houghings, f{e-. 
cures them, in a great Meafure, from the Damage, 
of Droughts, Infeéts, and Weeds, when the rane 
Gom fown Peafe are deftroyed by fome or all of 
thefe Accidents; and, therefore, thofe Farmers 
muft be very much wanting to their own Intereft, 
while they continue fowing their Peafe in fuch ha- 
zardous dry Sails, in the old Way of plowing them 
In; becaufe, after that is done, there is no more Im-. 
provement can be added. Whereas, if they were: 
down in Drills, at twenty Inches afunder, and a 
Horfe-break drawn firft between the Rows, and the. 
Barth afterwards gathered up clofe on the Pea-roots, 
by Hand-houghs, they would have a doublé Chance 
ef becoming a plentiful Crop, Accordingly, this. 
Way of Sowing is now got into fuch Reputation 
for producing great Craps, that feveral Farmers 
| we | fow. 
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fow the great blue Union, the Spanifh Merottoes, 

the Carolina, Non:pareils, &c. in thofe Fields where 

formerly they fowed only Hog-peafe 3: and, by this 

Drilling Method, they generally fucceed to Ad- 

miration. (In March, 1742, I-drilled Hog-peafe 
in one of my Fields, and by a Sort-of Manure that 

Ithen applied to them, after a particular Manner 
(which I intend to make known when I write of _ 
that Month) ‘I came by a fine Crop. 0) 

. Peale and Horfe-beans fown together. This is a 
common Way in Hertford/ire, by fowing a Mix- 
ture of them together ina random ‘Way, and plow- 
ing them in; or, bya Man’s {praining them out 
of the Hand in Broad ‘or two Bout-lands; or, by 
fowing thefe on a rough plowed Ground, and har- 
rowing them in.’ And. this, becaufe if one. Sort 
miffes, the other may hit. | 3 

PBeafe and Oats fown togetber. This is called Bul- 
limon, and fown for the fame Reafon that Peafe and 
Beans are, for, by one’s fhading the other, they bee 
come the greater and fecurer Crop 3 and it is fre- 
quently practifed in. the Weftern Parts of Heriford- 
foire, to fow thefe together, as being eafily parted 
by the Sieve 3. but their Straws may be given toge- 
ther'in Racks or Cribs for Horfes or Cows. 

. Several Ways of Cutting and Inning Pea-Crops, 
In 1740, the Field Hog-peafe ran fo faft into’ Pods, 
that the Bloom was hardly perceived 5 and, when it 
does fo, we fay the Pea ftcals a Bloom, and then 
we reckon it a fure Sign of a plentiful Crop, which 
accordingly happened, for they corned extraordi-  . 
nary well in moft Places. In this Month we had 
the Puffin, Windfor, and Horn grey Pea, Poplar, and 
‘Maple Hog-peafe ripe, which are cut feveral Ways. _ 
In Herifordhire we do it two Ways; one is by the 
Pea-hook, which has a five Feet long wooden Han- 
dle, with a Cutting-iron made a little circular at its 

uae ’ End, 
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End, about a Foot in Length, and an Inch anda — 
half broad. The other is by the Scythe. If the 
Peafe are very thick and long, we hook them; if 
thin, we mow them. ‘When they are fown in two 
Bout-lands, we commonly hook them and not mow 
them, becaufe it is difficult ‘to mow them,’ while 
they are in this Pofture. In Kent they make Ufe 
of two Inftruments in this Work, called Hook and 
flinks, or Hook and Swipe, which their Men dex- 
_ teroufly manages and, when. all is cut down and 
dried, they make Bands of the fame, and bind. the 
Peafe up in Bundles for carrying Home, as. in. the 
next Chapter, of Inning Horféebeans, I thall farther 
make appear, WBS | iG 188 
Io prevent. the Damage of Rains on Peafe after 
Cutting. In Cafe great Rains fall after Cutting, 
the Wads muft be turned now and then, and there-. 
by you will prevent the Opening of the Pods and 
Shedding of the Peafe in'a great Meafure; and: 
this is fo well obferved by careful Farmers, that 
even in wet Time, and when the Rains continue 
Jong, they will turn them, becaufe it will keep the 
very undermoft Peafe from.opening. 8 Giz’ 
Peafe got in wet. It is the Opinion of a certain 
Farmer, that when Peafe have’ been fo wetted in. 
the Field as to fprout, if they be dried afterwards 
by fine Weather, they are the fweeter, and that he: 
has obferved his Hogs eat them better, and thrive 
fafter, than when they have eaten them very dry 
and hard. But then fuch Peafe muft not be inned 
_ too damp; if they are, they will mow-burn, or 
turn mouldy, rotten, and ftink, . 
“e 
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OF BEANS. 


: F the Bean-Crop for 1740, and fowing Beans 


and Oats together. This Summer was fo 
dry, after the laft Winter’s great Froft, from Sow- 
ing-Time to the Beginning of July, that moft of 
the Horfe-bean Blofloms were parched up and 
dropped off, fo that few podded, which almoft 
every-where deprived the Luand of full Crops of 
this Grain, and raifed the Price of Beans, the Win- 


ter following, to above three Shillings a Bufhel. 


@n the Contrary, the Pea-crop flourifhed as well, 
and filled the Barns in great Plenty, otherways. 
Beans had been at a prodigious Rate. This Year 
the Drill-husbandry had much the Advantage of 
the Virgilian, becaufe the Horfe-break and Dutch 
Hough gave the Bean-roats fuch a Covering as to 
fecure them in a fine Manner againft the Drought, 
ésc.. This Spring-feafon.a Farmer by me plowed 
up a Piece of old, fward, {tiff, wet Ground, and on 
only ene Plowing harrowed in. Oats and Beans, 
which grew intoa thick Crop; but the Beans were 
fo fhort and fmall podded, that they came to lit-: 
tle. In another Field he fowed Peafe and Beans 
together; the Peale anfwered very well, but the. 
Beans as bad, through the great Drynefs of the 


- Year. Infome Seafons we have, in our Chilturn in- 


clofed Fields, very good Crops of Oats and Beans 
growing together, by firft plowing in the Horfe- — 
beans 3; and, about a Week or Fortnight after, we 
harrow in the Oats upon them ; and though it may 
happen that the Oats be mpe before the Beans, fo 
that they be greenifh at Mowing s yet they feldom 
take Harm, becaufe the Oat-ftraw, by its dry hol- 

" low 
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low Nature, abforbs and drinks up the humidity of 
the Beans. | 

The Benefit of fowing Peafe and Beans togethers 
Thefe if fown in a rank rich Ground, and a rainy 
Summer follows, the Beans will be apt to out-rum 
the Pea, and {mother it; but, if the Pea and the 
Horfe-bean are fown together in a poorer Earth, 
than the Bean will hold the Pea up, and caufe it to 
corn the better. Fhe Pea alfo will be ferviceable to 
the Bean in fhading its Roots, and keeping off the 
Dolphin or Collier-Aly,. which cannot make its, Set~ 
_ tlement fo eafily when the Pea has twined up to the 
Yop of the Bean-ftalk, and one Fhird of Peafe is 
fown with two Thirds of Beans. 

Weeding Horfe-beans, When they are about four 
Inches high in the Vales, they. turn their Sheep ae 
mong their Horfe-beans, and they will eat 7 the 
_ Weeds, and keep the Crop clear of them till Blof 
foming-Time, without doing Harm. Jt was on the - 
twelfth of May, 1739, when they firft turned their 
Sheep into their Beans, thar grew in the common 
Fields of AyleLury Vale, where they always obferve 
to do it in a fair Day, elie the Sheep will be apt te 
bite off the Bean-heads, and daub and dirty the 
Grafs and Weeds they feed among. They do vatt 
Service in eating up the Curlocks and. breaking the 
Bands of the Hail-weed. | 

flow a Field of Beans was [poiled by the Canker- 
worm. This Field had been a Meadow Time out 
of Mind, in the Parith of Studbam in Hertfordfbire ; 
but, the Grafs decaying on it, the Owner, to re- 
cruit it, dunged it well all Over, on which enfued 
juch a dry Summer as burnt up the Crop, ~The 
next Year he fowed London Coal-afhes over it, and 
had a tolerable Return ; however, having feldom 
or never had a full Crop of Grafs on this Meadow- 
_ ground, he refolved, as foon as a Compofition was. 
— fade with the Tytheman of the Parith (which was 
then 
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then about to be done) to plow it for fowing Corn $ 
accordingly the Tythe was agreed to be paid in 
Money, and then he up with this Meadow, and 
fowed it with Beans, which were fo deftroyed by — 
the Grub and Canker-worm, that at Harveit there: 
were hardly any Beans; for thefe Infects, having 
had a long Series of years to increafe their Breed 
undifturbed, multiplied prodigioufly. After this he 
was going to fow it with Wheat only on one plow-. 
ing, bue was difluaded from it, and inftead thereof 
plowed it up and harrowed. it feveral Times, tll 
he got it fine enough to'fow it with Turneps, which 
he did: and, after they were eaten off, he gave the 
fame Ground one Plowing, and harrowed in Bar- 
Jey, and after that Wheat, and had excellent Crops, 
- free from any Damage by the Canker-worm; which 
by this Time were moft, or all, deftroyed by the 
Plough-fhare, Hough, and the Tines of Harrows. 
"Rhus this Ground, that was frefh and in goed 
Heart, held Plowing, and Sowing every Year, and 
this is the eighth fucceffive Crop, 1741 3,and, the 
~ Owner thinks to fow it longer, before he makes a 
- Fallow of it. By this, and many other Examples — 
of Damage, Farmers may learn to prevent the like. . 

“A two Shilling Book may fave a hundred Pounds — 
Lofs.. PIT 

How Bean-crops have been loft by wrong Manage- 
ment, A Gentlenian, whofe Farm. confifted part- 
ly of a flat, wet, clayey Loam, loft feveral Crops 
of Beans, by fowing them Broad-caft, and plow- 
ing them in, on only one Plowing up a. Barley- 
fubble, This made him be at the Charge, of 
chalking the fame Ground neat Dunfiable- Downs 5 
after this he fafely plowed in his Horfe-beans, be- 
caufe the Chalk fo fhortened and loofened his wet 
{tiff Soil, as to let out the Beans very eafily 5 for 
no Grain, of the Field Sort, buries fo foon as Beans, 


whofe bread tender Head cannot get above daatag® | 
, li 
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ibthe Eattiaenae in asloale holliee Condition: =~ 
A Farmer, in a Chilturn inclofed F eld, whofe Soil 
was a clayey Gravel, fowed it with Horfe-beans 
that he plowed in; but a heavy Shower of Rain 
following, fo bound the Surface, that the Beans: 
could not get out, to the Lofs of his Crop.— 
Another Gentleman mutt needs have his Beans foak- 
ed firft in Mudgel-hole, or Dunghil Water, be-- 
fore they were fowed; but Rains, falling quickly 
after, burfted them before they could take a regue 
lar Root. Thus three Acres of Beans were loft, 
when the other half of the fame F ield, which was - 
fown with dry Beans, was five or fix Feet high the 
nineteenth Day of July, in the hot wet Summer of 
1734. 3 
fiw a Harmer got a good Crop of Horfe-beans. 
In a Chilturn, gravelly, loamy, inclofed Field, a 
Farmer fowed five Buthels of Seed on an Acre; 
throughout the Whole, and ‘that by plowing the - 
Beans in as fhallow as poffible on a Barley-ftubble, 
and none had a better Crop in this Sort of Earth ; 
for, his Ground being of a dry Nature, he was ob- 
liged to drefs it very well for his Barley, which very 
much helped his Beans; and, by lowing them 
thick, their clofe Standing preferved a Shade on 
their Roots, in the drieft Seafon, contrary to the 
Practice of Aylefbury Vale, where their Land being 
a black marly Loam, if it does not rife heavy, when | 
they plow in their Bean-feed, they commonly mils 
of a full Crop, becaufe then the Earth will lie clo 
and cover. the Roots well; fora {mall Froft fhar- 
ters and loofens this Land ip a very little Time, fo 
as to give an eafy free Paffage to the Heads of 
the Beans, and caufé it to. lie light about their 
Roots. me 

The Benefits of drilling in Horfe-beans, &c, Where 
Ground will admit of the Drill-hufbandry, it is 
much tne belt Way to fow Corn in this Pofture, 
, 7 K by 
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by the three Wheel or Pulley-ploughs, or by @ 
Hand-box, or by Hand-houghs making a Drill, of 
fome other Way; becaufe nothing can carry fo true 


a Depth and Breadth of Earth, as the two firft — 


Mathematical Inftruments: I fay, in this Cafe, it 
is better than fetting Beans by a Dibber, becaufe 
both the Plough and the Hough make the Earth 
lighter and loofer, than when they are plowed or 
dibbed in. And, if it fhould be objected, that 
the San is better kept from drying the Roots by 


fetting them, I anfwer, that this is fupplied by - 


‘the Horfe-break, or Hand-hough, or both, one af= 
ter the other, which lays Mould enough on their 
Roots to anfwer this Purpofe ; and thus the Work 
is done with lefs Expence and Labour, and in 
lefs Time, than when Beans are fet by the Hand, 
with this Exception, that where the Nature of 
the Ground is fo wet, that a Drill cannot con- 
veniently be made, long-ways nor broad-ways, but 
the Owner ts obliged to fet Beans by the Dibber 
crofs a Ridge-land, then Setting is to be preferred, 
as it is done by Pinnar, Roufefip, and other Places 
in this Part of Middlefex. About Brackley, in 
Northamptonfhire, a Man runs a Thorough or Fur- 
row, with the Foot-plough, and another follows 
with an Inftrurent fomewhat like a Wheel-barrow, 


which drops out the Beans at certain Diftances, 


that are covered by flinging the next Thorough on 
them with the Foot-plough ; and thus they fow 
one Thorough and mifs another. When they are 
four Inches high, they hough them for the firft 
Time, and, when a Foot high, a fecond Time 3 
and thus get large Crops, where they could not 
before, About Prittlewell, in Effex, fome fow their 


Horfe-beans Broad-caft, and harrow or plow them — 


_in, and afterwards hough them as we do Turneps; 
becaufe here they fold no Sheep to éat up the 


Weeds, which are apt to grow very rampant in 
their 
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their low Grounds near the Marfhes: Some again 
in thefe Parts fow Beans in Drills and hand-hough 
them. 

Rolling Bean-ground. In the Chilturn Country 
we commonly roll thofe Beans that are to be mow- 
€d; fome as foon as they are plowed in, others as. 
foon as their Heads are all. out of the Earth, to 
clofe the ground about them, and better fecure 
‘them from the Damage of Droughts, and make it 
lie even, that the Scythe may work the better, 
Some harrow them prefently after their Appear- 
ance, faying it loofens the Earth, lets in Rains, | 
prevents the Growth of Weeds, and, if the Lines. 
{plit any of their Heads, they will {pread and grow. 
into the more Stalks, | 

The Damage of the black Dolphin-fly, In the 
Summer, 1737, this Fly remained on the Horfe-. 
beans to. the laft, which made the Farmers mow 
them down, while they were greenith . for the lon. 
ger they flood, the worfe they would be, becaufe 
thefe Infects had done fo much Mifchief -by the 
twenty-fecond of Fuly, when they were mown in 
the Vale of Aylesbury, that they were a very poor- 
Crop indeed, for thefe Inteéts fuck out the Virtue 
of the Beans at the End of their Pods. A Farmer. 
by Feverfoam, in Kent, perceiving the Dolphin-fly 
had took the Tops of his Bean-{talks, juft as the. 
Beans were podding, fet his Men to mow them off, 
and, as the Beans were drilled out of the Hopper | 
of a Plough at twenty Inches afunder, each Man 
would mow four Rows at once; which early Ma- 
_hagement helped him to a prodigious Crop, when 
his Neighbours had hardly any, who did not the. 
fame, for thefe Creatures, after they once fall te 
_ the Ground, can never rife again, In Hertfordbire, 
the fame Summer, a great many Crops of Beans 
were feized by this Fly ; bur, as they came on late,” 
they did not do fo much Harm as if they had 

} K 2 come: 
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come fooner. But, if they had, they have no No- 
tion of this cheap effeCtual Remedy in this nor no 
other County (as I could hear of) befides Kent. But, 
of the poifonous Nature of this Infect, I fhall far- — 
ther write in this Chapter. © Loe 

Several Ways of cutting down Beans. In Kent, a 
Man cuts them down with two fhort Inftruments, 
called there Hook and Hinks, or Hook and Swipe, 
~ avith which he pulls a Parcel towards him with the 

Jeft Hand, and cuts or chops them down with the 
Right, and fo quick, that fome will cut an Acre 
and a half of drilled Beans ina Day. In another 
Country, if they are fown Broad-caft, and ftand 
thick and high, they reap them as they do Wheat ; 
but, when the Beans are tnin and fhort, we mow 
them in Hertfordfbire, and fometimes reap them ; 
and, when very thin indeed, we aré forced to pull 
them up by the Hands. In the Vale of Aylesbury, 
where the bett of Bean:ground is, ‘they mow all 
their Beans with the bare Scythe, in Swarih, as 
they callit; that is, they mow their Beans towards 
the Beans, and each Mower has a Boy to follow 
him with a Fork to lay them in Wads, in which 
Pofture they let them lie to wilk and wither. 
Next, they lay two of thefe Wads in one along 
the Ridges of their Land, and directly draft, rake, 
and Jeafe all with their own Folks, I mean thofe 
of their own Family. When dried, they carry, 
. draft, rake, and leafe all their Bean Land over 
again. But, in the dry Summer1740, they mow- 
ed their Beans out in Swarth, becaufe they werefo 
‘fhort and chin, that they might eafily do it, this 
Way; for, when they mow Beans in Swarth, it is, 
becaufe they are a large Crop, and ftand leaning 
inwards, which they are obliged’ to obferve'; elie 
when they mow Beans againft their Bending; they — 
’ call it Throating, that is, Moving them againit their | 
Bending, and then it is enough to break the — 
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of the Mower, for in this Manner he takes double 
Pains. In our Chilturn Country, when Beans are 
fhort, feveral mow them with a Scythe and three- 
ribbed ftrong Cradle, which faves the Charge of a 
Wadder, cuts a great deal in a Day, and lays them 
in Rows. Alfo, when they reap Beans, they lay 
them in regular Swarths, like Wheat, which dy 
them fooner, than when mowed confufedly, and 
better ftill, when they are bound up in Sheaves 
and Bundles, and fet three or four up againft one 
another ; and thus the Beans are freed from Weeds, 
which by Mowing they cannot avoid. In mowing 
Vale Ridge-Lands, I fhould have faid, if the Mower 
does not carry the Point of his Scythe downwards, | 
he will ftrip off great Quantities of Beans. 

Quantities of Beans on one Acre. In a gravelly 
Loam in the Chiltura, a wet Summer has produced 
260 Pods on fix Stalks, that grew from one Root ; 
and upon one fingle Stalk ninety Pods have been 
found: And from one Acre forty Buthels of Horfe- 
beans have been got, which makes fome of Opini- 
on, that a full Crop of thefe will pay a Farmer as 
well as a Crop of Wheat, efpecially where they 
dung for Beans, and immediately after fow Wheat 
on the fame without Dreffing, as many doin fome 
Chiliurn Countries, to their great Improvement. 
My Neighbour having a Field of three Acres to 
fow, whofe Soil was a flat loamy Earth, he fowed 
five Bufhels of Beans amongft Peafe and Thetches 
in a very dry Seafon. The Peafe and the Thetches 
miffed, but the Beans that grew very thin ftood it, 
_and became fo well corned, that he had an hun- 
dred- Bufhels of thrafhed Horfe-beans off thefe 
three Acres. Another Chilturn Farmer had five 
Quarterns of Beans and Peafe that grew together 
off one Acre, which is a good Vale-crop. — 
Of the poifonous Nature of the Dolphin or Collier 
fly, or black Bug, This Infeét, by-fome Farmers, 
1s 
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is called the Dolphin-fly, that eats and deftroys Beans, 
in their green Pods 5 by others the d/ack Bug; and 
by the Hop-pianters, in Kent, the Collier-fly, In 
fome dry Summers, it is bred in infinite Numbers,. | 
and fo infefts the Bean-crops, that, in fome Years, 
they will ruin Thoufands of Acres, if not prevent- 
¢d.in Time by the Remedy I have publithed in this 
Chapter, and another that has been likewife tried, 
and anfwered beyond the Farmer’s Expectation, 
which I intend to make known in a proper Month. 
In the mean Time I fhall here obferve, that the 
Breed of this Fly or Bug is occafioned by the Lady- 
bird, or what we in Hertfordfhire call the goldex 
Bee, which is bred and brought over by Eafterly — 
‘Winds ; and, if fqueefed between the Fingers, it 
will blacken them, and is thought to be of a very 
poifonous Nature, If a Piece of Bread is rubbed 
with them, and offered to a Dog, though ever fo 
hungry, he will refuse it. This is contrary to the 
common Notion, that the Lady-bird Fly is of the 
fame cordial Nature of thofe brought from the Jn- 
dies, that, when here, are called Cochineal. 

Of weaning Pigs. By the Beginning of this 
Month, at fartheft, Pigs fhould be weaned from 
the Sow, that they may be ready to go with herin- ° 
ro the Stubbles. To do this, at fix Weeks old, 
they may be weaned well; firlt fhut up the Sow ~ 
for two.or three Days, and tar her Dugs, for this 
will-dry away her Milk ona fudden; then Jet her — 
out and put up the Pigs as long, then the Sow, and 
fo fora Week or ten Days. Asthis is done inSume- 
mer Lime, give the Pigs fome Pollard in Skim- 
milk, or Whey, or Wath, and Barley for the firft 
Corn, next Peafe, for Kernel wil] make them thrive 
a-pace. It is common for People to buy fat fuck- 
ling Pigs out of Bafkets, as they are fent in them 
to Market for felling them to Higlers at three 
Weeks old; and, with careful Management, they 

may 
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may make good Hogs, by giving them fome Milk- 
Porridge for a Time, then Pollard and Wath, and 
Barley, or Peafe. Some let Pigs run three Months 
together with the Sow before they wean them. 
Others, more prudent, will wean them as foon as 
they conveniently can, that the Sow may the fooner 
take Boar on'the Turn of her Milk, and go on for 
another Litter of Pigs, 
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Of Crops | produced by fowing feveral Sorts of 
Seeds, | 


F cutting down and inning Canary feed. This 
() Seed, or Grain, growing both in light and 
fiff Lands, is generally ripe in Auguft, and in Kent 
is cut down three feveral Ways; one is by the 
Hook and Hinks, a fecond by the Sickle or Reap- 
ing-hook, and a third by the Scythe as it ftands. 
When it is dry enough, they take and bind it up in 
Sheaves, or Bundles, and, after it has had its due - 
Sweating in the Mow, a Man, if ir. yields well, 
will thrafh out three Bufhels in a Day. If the 
Ground is in good Heart, and a kind Summer 
follows, one Acre has produced three Seam and a 
half, or what we call three Quarters and a half. 
But on a particular Acre there have grown four 


Quarters, that have been fold for ten Pounds a 
Quarter: But fince it has. got cheaper, and now 


generally fells for thirty or forty Shillings a Quarter, 
Its Seed is an excellent Sort’ for feeding Cage-birds, 


and making one of the whiteft and beit of Oils for 
the Limner’s Ufe. [ts Straw is good for Cows, 


but Sheep will not eat it; for Horfes ic is indif, 


Zevent, and therefore cut tt into Chafk = Its Culture 
see and 


oo Of Crops produced by fowing 
and After-management, between Sowing-time and 
Harveft, expeét in March, 

Of cutting down and inning Carraway, Coriander 
and Teafels. As thefe fometimes grow together in 
one Piece of Ground, ‘they are generally ripe in 
this Month, Reap the Carraway-feed and the Co- 
riander, but the Teafel’s prickly Heads fhould be 
beforehand made to hang down, by cutting their 
Stalks at the upper End, with a Knife almoft half 
through, that they may ripen and die the fooner 5 
afterwards their Heads muft be cut quite off, and 
their Stalks be pulled up by the Hands; one of thefe 
Stalks has produced twenty, fifty, or an hundred 
Teafel-Eleads, as they grow at nine or twelve © 
Feet afunder. This Vegetable is extraordinary ule- 
ful to the Wool-comber, and great Quantities of 
their Heads are fent beyond Sea, as well as to London 
and other Parts. The Carraway is reaped and 
laid in Handfals to dry in the Field, and, as it 1s 
very prone to fhed its Seed, they commonly fpread — 
it on Sail of Barn-cloths, and thrafh it in the Field, 
as they do Cole-feed. The Straw of all thefe is 
only fit to burn. In 1736, Carraway-feed fold for 
fourteen Shillings and fix Pence a hundred Weight. 
Some Fields, in E/fex, are wholly fown with Tea- 
fel-feed, becaufe in feveral Parts of this Country 
they are much ufed, In February, or March,, ex- 
pect an Account of their Culture and other Manage- 
mient. | 
The Cutting and Inning of Flax, with feveral 
ufeful Obfervations on both ibe Foreign and Home Sorts. 
“Some of the knowing ones have fo well confidered the 
Value of this Commodity, as to fow it to their great — 
Benefit. Mott of this Sort of Farmers and Gentle- 
men live about Taunton and Exeter, in Cambridge, 
Worcefter, and Warwickfbire, and about Maidftone 
in Kent. Yet there are vaft Quantities of this Com-_ 
modity imported every Year, both in Seed, Flax,and 
Linnen, €3c, The Dutch is the beft Sort of Flax, and 

is 
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is fometimes fold at forty-eight Shillings a Hundred 
rough s dreffed one Shilling per Pound.. Fout- 
teen Pound of this is a Stone W eight, which, when 
pafied the Hands of a Workman, will produce 
eight Pound of long Flax for makine a Thread 
for fine Shirts called bag-Holland ; and four Pounds 
of fhort, that~makes, what is called Garlick Hole 
land. Dantzick Flax is formetimes fold for thirty- 
five Shillings per hundred Weight rough ; when, 
finely dreffed for nine or ten Pence per Pound, ac- 
cording to its Colour, Its firft Drawing makes good 
Shirts and Sheets ; its fécond or fhort, when dref- 
fed is fold at fix Pence per Pound, for ordinary 
Shirts of Sheets, Flolliday Flax fold for thirty 
Shillings per Hundred rough fine eight Pence per 
Pound; firft Drawing for fine, the fecond for coarfe 
Shirts or Sheets. — Ru/fia . Flax twenty-five Shil- 
lings per Hundred rough, feven Pence per Pound, 
long and fhort together, for coarfe Shirts and. 
Sheets. It yields much, one Stone will produce 
ten Pounds of clean dreffed Flax that makes a very 
itrong durable Wear.— Bundle Flax, rough, eigh= 
teen Shillings a Hundred, fix Pence a Pound long 
and fhort together, This makes coarfe Sheets and 
Shirts.—Englifh Flax is next to the Dutch in Good 
hefs; that which grows by Mazdftone, in Kent, is 
very like the blue filver-coloured Dutch, that is 
feckonéd the fineft of all others. whatfoever; and 
makes a Linnen for Shirts and Sheets as fine as 
Helland. The longétt bet Eygli/b is worth one 
Shilling per Pound clean drefled, the Short feven 
 Pence.—Fenn Flax, growing in the Ifle of Ely, 
in Cambridgefhire, is next to the Kentifh. The’ 
Warwickfbire Sort next-to that is worth fometimes 
forty-eight Shillings a Hundred rough, one Shils 
ling a Pound drefied, and fome coarfer for nine 
and ten Pence, according to its Colour and Fines 

by . nels, 2. 
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nefs. Right Dutch Flax-feed is fometimes worth 
twenty Shillings a Bufhel, and is beft fown in’ 
‘England, and Englifh Flax-feed in Holland, by 
Way of Change 3 as Fen-feed is in Warwick and 
Worcefterfoire, and theirs in the Fens. The Seed 
is naturally of a reddifh Colour. The Dutch flat 
Flax-feed is known by a round yellow Seed that 
comes over among it, and then it is called Dutch 
‘Yow. One Nat. Nicholls, of Warwick, bragged, 
after he had fold Englifh for Dutch Flax-feed, that 
he did it by fifting out the yellow and mixing, it 
with Englifo Seed. ‘This yellow Seed grows from a 
‘Weed, and ferves only to know the true Dutch, 
when fold by an honelter Man than Nat. Nicholls. 
Jn Jaft Month or this, when a Crop of Flax is ripe, 
it will appear of a Straw-yellow Colour 5 but, for 
a furer Knowledge of this, try the Seed-pods, and 
_ if they feel hardifh, crackle on Squeefing, and the 
Seed almoft ready to fhed, it is then Time to be- 
gin pulling it; but never do this in an’ unripe Con- 
dition, for, by fo doing, fome have loft above the 
Value of half their Crop of Flax, befides their 
Seed, for greenifh or unripe Flax will prove fo 
weak as to break in Working, and become Tow 
inftead of Flax. Take a Parcel of its Stalks in 
both Hands, and pull them very gently up; when 
this is done, fome lay them in {mall Heaps on the 
Ground, with their Heads to the South. Others 
only in Handfuls, and turn often, for ten Days, a 
Fortnight, or more, that the Sun and Air may 
thoroughly dry and wither them. Others tie the 
‘Plandfals near their Tops, and fet up three or fout 
againft one anothers with their Bottoms fpread out, — 
as we do our reaped Horfe-beans, as the beft Way _ 
ef all others; becaufe, by this Pofture, the Rains 
cannot make any great Lodgment, and that little, 
which may happen on them, will be foon dried 
away 
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away by the free Accefs the Air has to all their 
Parts. When they are thorough dry, carry all in- 
to the Barn. For curing and making Flax ready 
for fpinning into Thread, it requires a large Ac- 
count, at prefent obferve the following Receipt as 

publifhed by the Dudlin Society. eer 
flow to improve Flax and Hemp, after it is pul 
led, to the greatef? Advantage by a moft cheap Li- 
_quor, The moft coarfe Rufia brown Flax, coarfe 
itubborn Jri/h Flax, and Hemp itfelf receive by 
the following ‘Method an aftonifhing Improve- 
_ ment, both in. Finenefs and Colour. The Work. 
man is not confined to any particular Sort or Kind 
of Lees. Athes of any Vegetable anfwer by en- 
_darging the Proportion. The Society have tried 
thofe of Afh, Thorn, and Furz, with equal Suc- 
cels. Caffop makes the ftrongeft Lee or Ley ; 
half a Pound is the proper Quantity of it to fix 
Quarts of Water, and of the weakeft Afhes one 
Pound. The Time of boiling the Flax, or Hemp, | 
in this Lee, cannot be properly limited. The So- 
ciety boiled fome two Hours, and it proved fofter, 

finer, and brighter, without lofing its Strength, 
| Flow to increafe a Crop of Clover-Seed after a new 
_ Method, without Coft, to a double Advantage, and Cut- 
ting and Inning it, In the laft Month Clover-feed is 
fometimes ripe for Cutting, and fometimes in this. 
Where the firft Crop has been mowed off, the Seed 
will be the later ripe; but, where it has been fed 
off, it will be the fooner ripe; which latter Way is 
certainly much the beft, becaufe there have many 
brave Crops been greatly damaged and -fpoiled by 
_ being expofed to a late Ripenefs, when the Nights 
have got long, the Days fhort, and Rains have 
frequently fell; and, of what il Confequence wet 
Weather is to this Seed, the Farmers in general 
have wofully experienced for thefe two or three 
|  e Years 
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Years paft, when there has been hardly any right 
good Seed to be bought for Money, tll: 1741, 
when Clover-Seed had the drieft fineft Time that 
could be wifhed for, and then it feld for three 
Pence a Pound, inftead of fix Pence, that was the 
Price of ita Year or two before, Now to have a 
Crop of Clover-Seed the fooner ripe, whether the 
firft Crop be eaten or mown off, and to bring it 
under feveral other Advantages ; when the Heads 
of Clover are all got red, fill the Bellies of fome 
Sheep or Lambs very well the fame Day, before 
they are to be turned into a Field fowed for Clo- 
ver-Seed, left their Hunger provoke them to feed — 
en the feedy Heads, and then they will only bite 
off the fpreading Side-leaves of the Stalks, and 
nothing elfe, except Weeds, Thus by putting in 
Sheep or Lambs, now and then, into fuch a Field, 
and by their eating up the Leaves off the Clover 
and Weeds, the feedling Heads and their Seeds 
will grow the larger, be more in Number, ripe 
fooner, and dry fafter afterwards, both in the Field 
and in the Barn; And yet, thefe are not all the 
Benefits arifing by this Piece of new Hlufbandry ; 
for fuch  feedy Clover-heads, when they are well 
cot in, will thrafh eafier, and by this Means a 
Man has thrafhed out a Bufhel in one Day; where- 
as, in the common Management of .Clover-Seed 
without feeding the Crop firft with Sheep or 
Lambs, a Peck or lefs a Day has been accounted a 
good Day’s Work for one Man. ‘There is alfo 
another Miftake in cutting Clover-feed Heads, 
which moft do in any Condition with the bare 
Scythe ; but this is wrong, when the Clover-Seed 
ftands high enough to imploy the Scythe and 
Cradle ; becaufe the firft cuts many of their Heads 
in two, and leaves them in a confufed Manner 
gn the Ground, by which a great Wafte commonly — 
| | enfues 3 
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enfues ; but, when the Scythe and Cradle are ufed 
in mowing them, then the Heads are all cut and 
laid in a regular even Form, for their more expe- 
ditious Turning and Drying, free of that Wafte 
that accompanies the bare Scythe. But as IT have 
wrote more of this Matter in the Months of April, 
May, and June, for making Clover-hay, and cur- 
ing its feedy Heads in the Field, and afterwards 
how to improve them in the Barn to the highett 
and beft Degree, according to the Practice of my- 
felf and the moft acute Farmers, I refer my Rea- 
der to a Perufal of them, for his farther Informa- 
tion. | | ; 
Of Turneps and the excellent Ufe of the Sheim or 
Turnep Hough-plough. In this Month fow Turnep- 
feed for the laft Attempt in Tilth Grounds, and 
this, becaufe, if they mifs taking this Time, the 
fame Ground fhould be fown with Rape, or Cole, 
or with Rye, or with Wheat ; for, if Tilth-grounds 
were to be fown in next Month with Turnep-feed, 
they would hardly anfwer, on Account of the fmall 
Roots that fuch late Sowing commonly is the 
Means of producing ; but fowing Tilths in this 
Month is often done, after their miffing once or 
twice before ; for Turneps have feveral Enemies, 
as Flies, Slugs, Caterpillars, Anbury, Droughts, 
and Frofts, and though Turneps have failed before, 
yet they frequently take in this Month, and be- 
_ come a good Crop, becaufe their Arch-enemy, the 
_ Fly, is faid to grow blind in Augu/t, and uncap- 
_ able of doing that Mifchief they ufually do; and 
the more, becaufe the frofty Nights that generally 
begin in this Month, kill or difable them and the 
Caterpillars. But, if they ftand, as I faid, they 
muft not be expected to root fo large as the more 
forward ones, becaufe cold Weather ftunts them, 
efpecially when they grow on a poor Soil, that 

: ay fome= 
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fometimes only returns Leaves. Indeed, where 
Ground is full of Dung, the light red, or purple, 
hardy fort of Turnep has often fucceeded and ap- 
pled (as we call it) into large Roots. Wafps alfo — 
are great Deftroyers of the Fly, infomuch that the 
Butcher is generally glad when Waips come; that — 
they may kill their more Arch-Enemy, the Blow- 
fly, as well as others of their Tribe. But the dry 
Summer, 1741, gave a Sight of the fleweft Wafps 
- Lever knew, becaufe the preceeding Winter sand 
Spring were fo feverely long cold, as to freeze moft 
of them to death; and even Adders, as well as ma- 
ny other Infects, fhared the fame Fate. Thofe 
‘Furneps, fown in laft Month, now tay be fit to 
hough, and if they grow thick and are not hough- 
ed, they will burn, ftunt, and fpoil. But, as if 
generally happens, Men in. this bufy Harveit- 
Month have not Time to do any Thing elfe'but | 
get in Corn, the excellent Sheim or triangular 
Hough-plough may be employed, with great Fafe 
and Expedition, in the faving of many Crops of 
young ‘Lurneps from Ruin. its Make I have al- 
ready particularly defcribed, in my former Works, | 
and therefore fhall but fay here, that feven of the 
fifteen little Houghs mutt be taken off, and eight in 
the Row behind only left on, which, by the Help of 
a little Wheel of about a Foot Diameter fhod round 
with Iron, and fixed in the Forepart of this Inftru- 
ment inftead of a Foot, may be drawn by Horfes in 
Length, and, in a regular Manner, made fo to thin 
the Turneps that ftand too thick as to prevent their — 
Stunting and Burning, ull Hands be more at Lei- 
fare to hough them ; or, indeed, if they are not — 
houghed any more, they may chance, in good 
Ground, to become a good Crop. . But, Hand- © 
houghing afterwards muft certainly be the fureft _ 
Way. It is Pity this Machine is not more Hl . | 
ot) 
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_ How Turneps have been fpviled by the Grub op 
Canker-worm, Caterpillar, Anbury, &c. One of 
my.Neighbours, feeing the large Leaves of feve- 
ral Turneps look yellow, fearched about their 
Roots, to find out the Caufe, and, to his great 
Surprize, difcovered, they had been eaten by the. 
Grub or Canker-worm in the Month of Aupgujt, 
#741, in an inclofed Field, whofe Soil was a ora- 
velly Loam, after the Turnéps had been houghed 
a confiderable ‘Fime.—The Caterpillar alfo is no 
lefs dangerous in doing Mifchief to young Turneps 
above, as the Grub is under Ground; and there- 
fore, in my former Works, I have difcovered fe- 
veral fure Ways of preventing their Rapine. But 
the frofty Nights, that commonly happen about 
Albollantide, make fure. Work, and generally puta 
Stop to their devouring Progrefs, by killing them. 
I have fuffered much by thefe Infees, before [ 
Knew how to manage them.—Next is the Anbury, 
which overtakes Turneps fometimes, after they 
have got large Roots, but moft of all-in {andy 
Soils. In Saffolk and Norfolk, the Turnep Difeafe 
is very common, in dry Summers efpecially, and 
deftroys great Numbers of Acres of them in 4 
Year, by Worms growing in little Bulbs or Knobs 
on the Turnéps, and eating into their Hearts - 
But, as I have in other Months enlarged on this 
Malady, I forbear writing more of it here. Now 
you that have Leifure, plow up your Wheat, Bar- 
Jey, Bean, or Pea-ftubbles (for Qat-ftubbles are 
_ commonly too poor for this Bufinefs) and, on one 
Plowing, harrow in three Pounds of ‘Turnep-feed 
on one Acre. By doing fo in this Month, you 
may chance to have.a noble Crop, that will come 
_ in latterly for fucceeding the forward fown Crops, 
which may be full or more ferviceable than them, 
for fupplying your fatting Sheep, or fuckling Ewes 
and 
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and Lambs, or milch Cows, or carrying on the 
Fatting of Oxen, or Welch, or Scotch Runts, as | 
they do in the Eaftern Counties before-mentioned, 
and ferve them as an excellent Food in the Months 
of ¥anuary, February, March, and April, when no 
other of the green Sort can be got: And, to keep 
fuch Crops of young Turneps from their pernici- 
ous Enemy, the Slug, which in this and next 
Month are commonly very numerous and power- 
ful, I intend to make known my great and inva- 
luable Secret, how to prevent their Mifchief, even 
in all rainy Seafons for a little Charge, and, by this 
Means, fave Thoufands of Acres that otherwile 
would be deftroyed. _ : 3 : 
Objervations on the Growth of Turneps in the Year 
1740. -The Year 1740 was attended with Diver- 
fity of Weathers, and that with very different Ef- 
feéts relating to Turnep-crops. Thofe Turneps, 
fown in May, efcaped the Fly-rapine, becaufe the 
Weather, though very dry, was fo long cold, that 
it prevented their Breed. But thofe Turneps, fown 
in Fune, were moft of them devoured, by this In- 
fect, becaufe the Seafon proved dry and hot; but 
thofe fown in 7uly and the Beginning of duguft, 
- grew, Aourifhed well, and remained in a fafe Con- 
dition from the Fly, by Reafon of the frequent 
‘Rains that fell from about the Thirteenth of that 
Month to the Middle of Auguft ; nor did the Slug 
do hardly any Damage throughout the whole Sum- 
mer, as being, in the Opinion of many, moft of 
them deftroyed by the late long hard Frofts, which 
continued moft Part of the Winter and Spring 3 
and alfo by the fucceeding dry Weather, which — 
likewife was fo long dry,, that many Farmers | 
plowed up their Ground fown with Turnep-feed, | 
in Defpair of a Crop, as thinking they would ne- — 
ver come. For my own Part, I can fay, Thad | 
a Field | 
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a Field fowed with them, that lay near fix Weeks 
before I perceived any appears though I prepared 
it for their Reception by good Plowings and Dref- 
fing it firft all over with the Fold. Indeed, I have 
heard of a Farmer, who formerly fowed a Field 
with Turnep-feed, which not coming up to his Ex- 
pectation, he plowed it again, and then fowed ig 
with Wheat, and the following Year with Oats, 
and in the third, or Fallow Year, the fame Tur- 
nep-feed grew to his great Surprize. However, it 
is generally allowed, that Turnep-feed was never 
known, in the Memory of Man, to lie fo long in 
the Ground all the Country over, before they camie 
ups; as they did this Year. cide, | 

_ Lo fow Turneps on French Buck or Branch-whéat. 
Tt is, I muft confefs,; what I never praétifed, nor ever 
faw done, but my Reafon tells me it may be done 
with Succefs 5 for, as this is the ufual Time for the 
Blooming of French Wheat, on one Plowing up and 
Harrowing of the Ground, three Pounds of Turnep- 
feed may be fown on an Acre of it, and harrowed 
in; for here, if the Crop was thick and long enough, 
the Ground will have its full Drefling, lie very hol- 
low, and be in a fine Condition, which are all Re- 
quifites for obtaining a good Crop of Turneps. 

Of Rape and Cole-feed, and fowing it on French 
Wheat, As ¥ have already obferved,. on Account 
of Turnep-feed, that there may be a confiderable 
Jinprovement made by fowing it on French Wheat, 
plowed firft in; I fay the fame in Refpedt to Rape 
or Cole-feed, which, in like Manner, may be har- 
rowed in to anfwer the like profitable Purpofe; for 
here are both Dreffing and a deep Earth, made fo 
by the hollow Lying of the French Wheat, which 
Rapes or Coleworts in particular require beyond 
moit other feeding Vegetables, becaufe of the great 
suction of their large Roots and Heads, | 
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To fow Rape or Cole-feed on Stubbles, If the 
Harvett is got in forward, it will be extraordinary 
good Hufbindty to plow. up your Wheat-f{titches, 
and immediately harrow them down plain and 
even, for fowing and harrowing in half a Peck of 
Rape-feed, and harrowing it in once or twice in 
a Place, The like off Barley, Bean, or ‘Peas 
ftubble; where the Ground is in good Heart, and 
of the {tiff Sort; for here the Rapes, in a kind 
Seafon, ‘may grow near two Feet high in large 
Stalks, and many broad Leaves, fomewhat like a 
Savoy, and become the beft of Food for fuckling 
Ewes and milch Cows, or for fatting Weathers, 
or Lambs, and Oxen, who with all, by their Dung 
and Urine, greatly enrich the Ground, and pre- | 
pare it for fowing it with Turneps, Barley, Wheat, 
or other Sveds hereafter, Thus, if a Cropoof 
Rapes or Turneps take after one another, a_ 
Tenant may enjoy the Profit of two extraordinary 
Crops in. one Year, and this in the Fallow-fea- 
fon, without breaking through the Covenants of 
his Leafe, which commonly oblige him to let the 
Land lie fallow every third Year; for thefe Crops, 
if they are not’ drawn, are reckoned Improvers 
and not Peelers of the Ground. And though — 
many Vale-grounds have richer Earth than Chis _ 
turn commonly have, yet few of the former can 
have this Plant growing in them, becaufe of their 
marly clayey Nature, and low wet Situation, which 
hinder Beafts from feeding on them ; and Draws 
ing them to be fed, in another Place, would be | 
worfe ftill, for Reafons I have formerly advanced © 
as to Turneps; but, in an inclofed Chiléurn Field, — 
this is of late much put in Practice, even the Sows | 
ing of this Seed in gravelly Loams with great Suc+ 
els, if they are well dunged, and fo in our com-_ 
moon Fields where all Parties agree and do the 
. 7 fame 9 
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fame; and, if they are houghed, they will be bet- 
ter, but many Farmers let them grow as they are 
fown, and never hough. And indeed, I cannot 
but lament the Negleét of Propagating this Field 
as well as Garden-herb, becaufe of its great Ufe 
in Frofts and Snows, which hurt not thefe like 
other Vegetables, but rather better them, by 
fweetening their Leaves and Stalks, which again 
enrich the Ground to a very great Degree for Afters 
ufes. 

| Io fow Rape or Cole-feed on three and four Bout 
and Vale Ridge-lands, and on the Mud of Rivers 
and Ponds. On the fecond Day of Auguft, 1740, 
a Gentleman had a large Pond emptied, and the 
Mud or Sullidge thereof fpread round about it, 
for I believe a Pole wide. When it got dry 
enough, a Man with a Garden-rake raked in Cole= 
feed all over it, and in a Month?s Time, by the 
frequent Showers that fell in that Time, the young 
Coleworts covered all the Ground with their Heads, 
and by Michaelmas following they were Knee-high, 
and ferved as an excellent alternate Food for his 
Turkies, Geefe, Mujcovy and other Ducks, that 
were kept about the Place. Cole-feed likewife 
may be very. well fown in this Month on all Tilths 
grounds, before prepared for it by feveral Plow- 
ings; and this either in Broad, or in two; three,’ 
four, or more Boutelands, which in many Places, 
in the latter Way, muft be done, elf the Situae 
tion may lie too flat and watery. Alf in Ridge. 
vale half and whole Acre Lands, that are not too > 
‘much of a clayey or marly Wature, this Seed 
may be fown to anfwer with great Succefs, ag 
well as in Fenny and Marfh Lands. Bur, of Rape 
and Coleefeed, I have wrote more largely in laft 


Month. | 
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To fow French Wheat for a Winter-crop. Ina 
fandy, chalky, gravelly, dry Loam, or in'any other 
light dry Land, if it be in cood Heart, whether 
it be a Tilth or Stubble, you may, in this Month, 
harrow in one or two Bufhels of French Wheat- 
feed on one Acre ;_and, if the Weather prove kind, 
it may get a good Head by Allballows-tide, and 
ferve to feed your Horfes, Cows, Sheep, or Oxen 
with ; or, you may plow it then in to rot and drefs 
the Ground, for fowing Barley, Beans, Peafe, Oats, 
or Turneps, the following Spring-feafon to a great 
Advantage. : 

How to get a Crop of Clover, by fowing the Seed 
in this Month among Peafe. A Farmer having a 
Jarge Crop of Peafe ready to cut with the long 
Hertfordfbire Hook, as they grew promifcuoutly ; 
he went over the whole Field, and fowed about 
twelve Pounds of Clover-feed in this Month on each 
Acre, and, by the Hookers treading it in with their 
Feet as they worked along, the Ground, which be- 
came very hollow by the great Cover of the Crop 
of Peafe, received the Seed fo well, that, next Sum- 
mer, there appeared a famous Crop of Clover ; 
for here the See@ is pretty fafe from both Slug 
and Fly at this Time of the Year, in fuch a trod- — 
den Piece of Corn-land. 

How a Crop of Turneps bas been got by fow- 
ing Seed among Peafe. A Farmer having a large 
Crop of Hog-peafe growing in the random Way, 
and ready to cut by the Pea-hook, went over 
all the Peafe, fowing two Pounds of Turnep-feed 
on each Acre, and, by treading the Seed in by — 
the Hooker’s Feet, the Ground yielded a good | 
_ Winter’s Crop of Turneps, which were very much — 
impraved by two Houghings.—Thefe two Ways 
are of vaft Confequence to Chilturn Farmers in pat= 
ticular, becaufe, if their Crops of Clover and Vur-_ 
Me : neps 


‘ feveral Sorts of Seeds. Se 
neps have miffed taking the Ground in the former 
Part of the Year, here very likely they may be re- 
covered in a moft profitable Manner. A Method 
that was never yet wrote of. This is what I pra- 
cétife myfelf, ; 1 FAD 

Flow to get a Crop of Turneps on a Pea or Bean 
Land, or after Wheat, Barley, &c. It 4s generally 
practifed of late Years, as foon as Harvett is over, 
to give a Wheat, Barley, Bean, or Pea-ftubble, one 
Plowing, and harrow in Turnep-feed. If the 
Ground lie in Stitches, it muft be plowed plain, 
and if the Land was dunged before it was thus 
plowed, it would be the better for the Crop, O- 
thers will give fuch a Soil two Plowings, if it is of 
the {tiff Sort, and then harrow in Turnep-feed $ 
but, where a Crop of Corn has grown thick, there 
the Ground will be certainly hollow, and very 
ready an only one Plowing to receive the Seed and 
return a full Crop, efpecially if the Fold is direétly 
run over the Field as foon as it is fown with Tur- 
nep-feed. ‘a 

Some ufeful Items relating to Turnep-boughing, 
_ In this Month it frequently happens that Turneps 
become ready to hough that were fown in Faly, 
which, though very inconvenient to the Farmer 
in Harveft-Time, muft be done in fome Degree, 
elfe they fpoil. It was my Cafe, in 1742, to be 
under this Neceflity, and fo it was many hundreds 
more, becaufe fhowery Weather prevented our 
Sowing for fome Time; therefore moit employ- 
ed their Harrows to thin and keep them from 
fetting, till a more leifure Time. Now, the Fx- 
cellency, of the Hough-plough or Harrow was 
never, I believe, more valuable than this Year, 
for thefe thinned them fo quick, that many 
Acres were faved by this very Means from being 
fpoiled, till the Hand-hough could be employ- 
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ed, and then the Hougher will hough them with 
almoft half Trouble ; and the better, if the Ground 
was plowed deep the laft Time, for he can make 
two Strokes as eafy then as he could one in a har- 
der Soil, that was plowed fhallow; alfo, when 
Ground is plowed deep, a Turnep will thrive as 
faft again as in fhallow plowed hard Ground ; yet, 
for all this, Turneps may be houghed ill, if the 
Hougher /fubs them, as we call it, z.¢. if he 
houghs them fo fhallow as to only cut off the 
Heads, and leave the Roots in the Ground, for 
then they will grow again, efpecially if the Wea- 
ther is any thing wet. : 


CHAP. XVII. - 
Of Plowings performed in this Month, 


N this Month there are feveral Sorts of Plow 

ings to be performed previous to the fowing of 
Wheat, €@c. which, as it is the principal Art of a 
Feemer to do, in a feafonable and in a Workman- 
like Manner, according to the Nature of his 
Ground; I thall here write on feveral Methods 
that have been made a of in different Soils and 
Countries. 

To get fiiff Land into a fine Tilth, nour inclofed — 
Fields in tome Parts of Hertfordfbire, where the 
Soil is of the {tiff Sort, we moft diligently en- 
deavour to reduce them ees a fine Tilth as foon 
as poflible ; and one of the beft Ways, for fo do- 
ing, is to Jay fuch Ground up in fharp fingle 
Bouts ; therefore, that Land, which is laid up in- 
Bouts in une or laft Month, fhould be bouted 
off the Jaft Bouts fome Time in this, and fo re- 

main 
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‘main in the fame Pofture till September or Ofober, 
then to be bouted down, harrowed plain, plowed, 
and fowed with Wheat, ay 

Second Way. That Land, which has been twice 
bouted up before this Month, fhould be back- 
bouted or what we call thoroughed down, the latter 
End of this, and lie in this Pofture till it is har- 
towed plain and plowed for fowing Wheat in Sep- 
kember, he | 

Third Way. “That Land, which lay in Hacks 
faft Month, in this fhould be firft harrowed plain, 
and hacked again crofs the laft Way, and lie thus 
for fowing Wheat in either of the following two 
Months. ea 

Fourth Way, “Where Land has been plowed fine 
before, for fowing Wheat in Broad-lands, the fame 
may be reduced finer ftill by drawing the Sheim 
or triangular Hough-plough over it all, with its 
fifteen little Houghs or Feet fixed in it, and do. 
feveral Acres in one Day, which will prove almoft 
as well as if plowed, 

How a Farmer almoft loft a Crop of Wheat by too 
late plowing his Ground. Near me lived a Farmer 
who rented about an hundred’ Acres of Land, 
which gave him an Opportunity to fow about 
thirty of them with Wheat every Year. Now 
this Man negleéted Fallowing one of his Fields of 
ten Acres, till after Harveit, that he defiened to 
fow*with Wheat, becaufe, the fame being a Lay 
of Clover, he was covetous of enjoying the Grafs 
as long as he could for his Sheep; therefore it 
was the latter End of this Month before he fa}- 
lowed or plowed this Field the firft time, which 
he let lie three Weeks, and then harrowed it 
plain, cart-dunged it, and hacked or plowed 
it acrofs the Caft-way, in order to harrow and 
plow it a third Time for fowing Wheat in the 

; fame, 
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fame. The Refult of this late Mifmanagemert 
was, that, for Want of a fufficient Time for the 
Upper-fpit of Mould to lie and rot, it turned up 
every Time with a four twitchy Earth, in which, 
after the Grain was fown in it, the Twitch or 
Couch-graf and other Weeds grew, and in ‘Fime 
almoft killed the Wheat ; for, as I have here« 
tofore obferved,. there is no forcing a Filth, and, 
for this Reafon, he that will not give a ftiff Barth 
due Time to lie, as well as plowing and harrow- 
ing it; muft not expect it to be brought into a 
fine fweet Tilth for fowing Wheat at a proper 
Seafon; therefore, fince he had neglected plow- 
ing this Field earlier, it had certainly been the Far- 
meér’s beft Way to have harrowed in his Seed on 
only one Plowing of fuch a Clover-lay; and im: 
mediately to have lain his Cart-dung all over the 
fame. , , 3 oy 
How another Farmer got bis Clover-ground inio @ 
fine Tilth by a more early Plowing of u. The dry 
Summer, .1740, a Farmer having a Clover-field 
under this Grafs for near two Years, to enjoy it as 
long as he well could s it was on the firft of ‘Fuly 
before he plowed it up into Broad-lands, and, on 
the twenty-cighth following, he harrowed it plains 
and hacked or plowed it afkew, and, in this Months 
he harrowed it and bouted it afkew. By which 
Management he got it into fuch a Tilth, as gave 
him an Affurance it would be truly fine when he 
plowed it next Time for fowing Wheat in two 
Bout-lands. Now, why this Farmer was obliged 
to plow this narrow, inclofed, dry, loamy Field 
afkew, was, becaufe he had not Room to plow 
it directly acrofs ; and, though he might be fo for- 
tunate, by thefe feveral Plowings, to get fuch a 
Clover-lay into a fine Tilth againft W heat-Seed- 
time 3 yet it was three to one Odds (in basen 
nion 
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nion) of his Mifcarriage ; for, if the Seafon had 
cen a very wet one, he could not have done 
it, for then the Twitch-grafs, the new Shoots of 
the old Clover-roots, and other Weeds very like- 
ly would have deftroyed, perhaps, half his Crop 3 
fo that fuch late Plowing up of a Clover-lay is 
fuch a Hazard, that a prudent Farmer will not 
Tun, that can conveniently do otherways. Had 
It been my Cafe, rather than begin plowing this 
Field fo late, as the Beginning of Fuly, I would 
have fed it on till the Beginning of September, 
‘and then on only one Plowing harrowed in my 
Wi neat-feed, and dunged, or folded on the Top 
OF it, | ; : 

How & Farmer was right in plowing up a Field 
late the firft Time, Another Farmer; on the fifth 
of this Month, was bouting up his loamy, gra- 
velly, inclofed Field, that he had fallowed in 
Broad-lands but fix Weeks before. This laft Ope= 
ration was performed crofs the firft W ay,. and the 
Reafon, why he fallowed it fo late, was, becaufe 
he fed his Folding-fheep on the fame, as having 
no other Food fer’ them than what they could 
get in the fallow Fields; and this he ventured 
with the greater Affurance, as truftrs to the 
Shortnefs of his Earth, and the Benefit of a kind 
dry Seafon, for bringing it into'a fine Tilth. 
Here, indeed, I muft-own it to be good Huf 
bandry, not to plow a gravelly Soil too early nor 
too often, left the little loofe Mould; that lies be- 
tween the {mall Stones, be wathed too much away 
_ by the Rains, for then the Crop will certainly com- 
plain; and it is for this very Reafon, that one 
Plowing in Gravels goes as far as two or three in 
Clays and other {tiff Earths, er : 

_ Lhe Benefit of plowing deep the laff Time but one. 
This Item is well known to the fkilful Chidurn : 
ee Farmer, 
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Farmer, as a Matter of great Importance towards 
obtaining a plentiful Crop of Wheat or Rye ; for; 
by plowing your Tilth-ground deep the laft Time 
before Sowing, as 1s commonly done by a true 
Workman in this Month, you may eafily turn up 
afine loofe Earth, either into Ridges or Broad= 
lands, at Sowing-time. On the Contrary, if the 
Ground (the {tiff Sort efpecially) was to be plowed 
thallow this Time, and you are obliged to fow 
your Wheat in Ridges, or two Bout: lands, next 
Time, you have Reafon to fear, that a hard, 
four Thorough or Furrow, perhaps, of twitchy 
grazy Earth will be turned up, to the Deftruction 
of the Wheat or Rye-crop. 


A. Field of light Loam got inio a fine Tilth, Tt 


was in a large inclofed Field of a loamy Chalk, 
that a Farmer was at work on the Firft of this: 
Month, with two Foot-ploughs, that had pecked 
Shares, and drawn by three Horfes each 5 by which 
Method he faved one Horfe in each Team, that 
in the Wheel-plough muft have been employed 
here. This was his firft Stirre, when he plowed it 
into Broad-lands, crofs the laft Broadslands ; in 
which Poftute it was to remain till it was harrow- 
ed, plow;d, and fown with Wheat or Rye, in 
Broad«lands,; in next Month. KORS 
Plowing and fowing Land between Hatfield and 
Hertford. Between Hatfield and Hertford Towns 
and in feveral other Parts of Hertfordfhire, in 
fome of theit Common-field, wet, loamy, and 
gravelly Grounds, they fow their Wheat in two 
and three Bout-lands; but their. Barley, Oats, 
Peafe, and.Beans in fix Bout-lands. In the Spring- 
time, when they are to fow any of thefe Lent* 
grains, they plow three of their two Bout-lands in- 
fo ont. fix Bouteland, by beginning in the Middle 


of one of them with the Foot-plough. But fome-_ 
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times they perform this Operation with the Wheel- 
¥allow-plough, and then they plow thefe three nar- 
row Lands into one Broad-land of ten or eleven 
Thoroughs. And when in Apri they fallow thefe 
fix Bout or Broad-lands for Wheat, they plow alt 
as level as they can then, at the next Plowing or 
firft Stirre, they plow it again crofseways in the 
fame Manner, to lie and fweeten againft the Time 
they plow and fow Wheat in fmall Ridge-lands ; 
at which Time their common Way is to draw 
out thefe Stitches with a Foot-plough, and-bent 
up with the Two-wheel Wheat Stitch-plough. 
When they fow Barley,- Oats, Peafe, or Beans, 
on only one Plowing, they fay here, it is, be- 
caufe their Ground is wettith, and therefore ob- 
liges them to plow it all one Way at this Time of | 
the Year ; for, if they plowed it twice in the fame 
Pofture, it would add to the Sournefs of their 
Land, by being forced to turn one wet Clot upon 
another. 

Plowing fandy Grounds. Yn Suffolk, Norfolk, and: 
many other Places where their Sands are heavy 
enough to admit of it, they plow their Grounds 
an Bouts, Hacks, and Broad-lands, commonly - 
with their Jockey Two-wheel Plough ; but where 
they are too light to lie in Ridge-poftures, they: 
plow generally in Broad-lands altogether from firft 
40 lati Wygie 1 2) | 

Plowing Lands in Middlefex. In their inclofed, 
wet, clayey, and loamy, arable Lands, about. 
Kingsbury, Neefden,.and Acton, in Middlefex, they 
fallow in three, four, fix, or eight Bout-lands,. 
and make their firft Stirre in the fame Man- 
ner ; but, at the next Operation, fome, after the 
Ground is levelled by their heavy great Harrow,. 
plow acrofs into Broad-lands, and afterwards they- 


_ plow acrofs them again, either into three, four, 
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‘or fix Bout-lands, as their Ground will admit of, 
But where their Land is deep enough to admit 
of fingle Bouting, and fuch Plowing was done 
twice together, that is, by plowing the Bouts off 
the Bouts ; I fay, fuch an Operation would in the 
beft Manner of all others enter the Ground deep 
enough, to deftroy their grand Enemy the com- 
mon Thiftle, which saeltas this Sort of Land more 
than any other Weed, and oftentimes brings them 
under great Expence to cut them out from among 
their. Corn. This Mode of Plowing likewife 


fines and fweetens their iff Soils in a moft exe. 


quifite Manner ; and when they have lain a fuf- 
ficient Time in this Poflure, by being harrowed 
down plain, the fame Ground may with their 
Swing-plough be plowed and fowed with Wheat 
in three, four, or fix Bout-lands, according to the 
Cuftom of their Country. In my laft Book for July, 
J have recommended the T'wo-wheel Wood-Chip- 
Plough; which, Iam fure, may be employed in ma- 
ny Places in Mipasrel eit where itis not too wet, for 
making thefe fingle Bouts, and which Soil ans 
{wer their Purpoie extreme well, as I have there 
more particularly explained ; for, in thefe clayey 
{iff Soils, their greatelt Difficulty is, to get them 
into atimely, fweet, fine Tulth, acainft Wheat, 
or Pash; feafon, free of Couch. or seanche: grafs, 
Thiftles,. or other Weeds, and this plowing in 
fingle ee is the moft ready Way to do it. 
Ban if a Farmer goes out of his ‘old: Road or 
Method of Farming, it may be wondered at ; 
though the Effen Men, at laft, have very much 
of late left off the Ufe of their Foot-ploughs a- 
bout ea he for the Two-wheel Jockey- 
ploughs, which they find in their drier Lands 
to anfwer much better than the Foot- est 

| that 
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that they have plowed only with for Time out of 
Mind before: ae” 

Plowing Lands in Vale and Chilturn, In the 
Vale Fali-acre, or Acre Ridge-lands, they feldom. 
give them above three Plowings for Wheat, unlefg 
there be an extraordinary Occafion. If four, they 
fallow in April, make their firft Stirre in Fane, a 


-fecond in Auguf, and plow and fow their Wheat in 


September. or Oétober, by plowing all one Way 
with their Foot-plough, either by ridging up or 
eafting down each Time. ne 
Flow to plow in French Wheat. for improving a 
Crop of natural Wheat or Rye. This good, Piece 


.of Flufbandry may be performed to make it an- 


fwer very profitable Ends on feveral Accounts : 
One whereof take as follows, viz. In Norfolk I 
faw this done the latter End of this Month, 


where, when a Crop of Hrench Wheat was juft in 


Bloom, they with one Foot-plouzh plowed ‘it in +. 
and, with another, that direétly followed, they turn- 
ed up-a fandy Mould on the firft Layer, and made 
the whole Field appear in one even Surface of 
fuch fine Earth. On this they forthwith fowed 
two Bufhels of Rye on every Acre, and harrow- 
ed it in. The fame might be done with com- 
mon natural Wheat, if the Soil is proper for it, 


and many plow in French or Buck-Wheat-for the 
fame Purpofe of nourifhing a common Wheat- 


crop. | 
Plowing in green Theiches for improving a Crop of 


Wheat or Rye. This is alfo a Vegetable that 


- may be made to produce feveral good Effe&ts to- 


wards increafing great Crops of Wheat or Rye. 


Some manage it this Way: They turn either 


their Horfes, or Cows, or both into the Field, 
that they may eat the Heads of the Thetches ; 
and, after they have cropped the upper Part a little 

| off 
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off, they plow the reft in, this Month, to le 
and rot two or three Weeks, preparatory for 
harrowing in common Wheat or Rye over the . 
fame in September. Thus, by fowing Thetches — 
thick (for they ought to be fo in particular for this .— 
Purpofe) they will fhade the Ground, and their — 
Roots thrive very faft in the drieft and hotteft 
Seafons, and rather enrich than impoverifh the — 
Earth they grow in, but more fo, when plowed 
in. 

Plowing in Clover for nourifbing a Wbeat-crop. 
‘After the firft Crop is either mowed or cat off, 
jet the fecond be plowed in this Month, but be 
fare faffer no Cattle to eat any of this ; and, after 
it has Jain two, or three, or four Weeks to rot, in 
September harrow in common Wheat, and, if your — 
Clover grows thick and high, it will wonderful- — 
ly enrich. poor Gravels, or other hungry Soils. 2 | 
know a Farmer, when he has a mind to,plow Clo- 4 
ver inas a Drefling, he lays on it in the firft Place, | 
feveral Loads of fine Chalk, that he got fhoaled 
by Fro& the foregoing Winter. When this is 
done, he lays on twenty Loads of Dung on an A- 
cre, and plows all’ in together , by this he has en= — 
joyed vaft Crops of Wheat. | 
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Of the Generofity of a Gentleman Parmer. 


N Account of 2 Gentleman Farmer .who alfifted: 
bis Neighbours in Diftrefs. Now is the Time _ 
for you Men of Ability to fecure to yourfelves the | 
Bleffings of Heaven in your Field, and in your. 
Hoyle, on your Corn and on your Cattle, “7 d 
. all 
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all that you have, by affifting your indigent, nes 
ceffitous Neighbours in Harveft time, who, per- 
haps, for Want of Hands, are backward in reapa 
ing or mowing their Corn. A Cut for a few 
Fours only, with many Hands, may chance to 
fave great Part of a Crop, which, for want of 
them, may be overtaken by heavy Rains and {poil- 
ed, This is an excellent Piece of Charity, be- 
caufe it is not only a Benefit to the poor Te+ 
hant, but alfo to the Commonwealth in general, 
and is what oftentimes ‘may be done by many 
great Farmers and Gentlemen, without any Pre- 
judice to themfelves ; for, as. they have their full 

_ Number of Hands, they in Courfe get down their 
Wheat in a little Time, and then one Day can {fel- 
dom break any Squares, if they will be fo good as. 
to lend their Hands to their’ neceffitous Neigh- 
bours to get theirs down alfo, while their own - 
Shocks of Wheat ftand to dry, and the Kernels 

harden, for they have generally fome Time al- 
Jowed them for this Purpofe, It was thefe Conf: 
derations that fo influenced a worthy Gentleman, 
whofe Farm was about two-hundred Pounds a Year, 
tying nota great Way off St. Alban’s, that, as 
foon as he got his own Wheat down, he fent ten - 
Men about the Neighbourhood to help thofe that 
were moft behind. The firft was a Widow Far- 
emer, who had bur four Men in alf ; thefe, with 
them, foon cut all her Wheat down ; then the 
fourteen Men went to the next, and ferved him 
fo, and afterwards to a third, and did likewife; 
and all this of his own free Will, without putting 
his Neighbours to a Farthing Charge for the Fa- 
vour. ‘This.noble Action is oppofite to the com- 
mon but wrong Saying, Every one for himfelf, and 
God for us all; itis right when it can be faid, 
One for another, and God for us all; Man was not 
7 made 


a 


~- 
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made for himfelf. But the true Saying is fo rarely 
put in Practice, that I know not one, befides this 
worthy Gentleman, that acts, in this Refpect, to 
well the good Neighbour. | 


CeH.zG P- XIX, 
To fat COWS. 


O fat Cows, The. Beginning of this Month 
Tr we dry thofe Cows we defign to fats ¢ (here 
are two Ways made Ufe of for this Purpofe at 
Gaddefden , one is, to fend fuch dried Cows about 
Lammas into Aylesbury Vale at one Shilling of 
fifteen Pence a Week, where they graze in their 
rich Meadow-grounds till Al/ballantide, or longer 3 
and, if they are not fat for the Butcher by that | 
Time; we {tall them, at Home, and feed them at | 
Rack and Manger, as Tam going to fhew in an- 
other Cafe. Thofe Farmers who have a Quan- 
tity of fine upland Meadow-ground as well as 
plowed Ground, and where there is enough Af- 
‘termeath and other Provition, they feed fuch dry 
Cows altogether at Home, as long as their na- i 
tural or artificial Graffés laft; and then take 
them into an Houfe, and feed them only with © 
Turneps and Hay; or, with Barley-meal mixed — 
with Chaff and Oats, and cood Hay befides ; or, 
with Barley juft broke, Oats, and French Wheat | 
mixed together, and good Flay; or, with Bran © 
and flit Bears, and good Hay. And this they 
do till Chriftmas, or till Lady-Day, and then fell 
them to the Butcher, fometimes to a confiderable 
Profit, and fometimes not, according as the Beaft 


thrives faft or flow. As to the Way of drying — 
Milchs. 
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Milch-cows for Fatting, I have publifhed feveral 
Ways of doing it in my former Works. 


CH A Pie eX: 
Of HOPS. 


AS CIDE NTS happening to Hops in this Montb. 
On the twenty-third Day of this Month, 
1737, the firft Hops were brought and fold in 
London for fix Pounds a hundred Weight. The 
Reafon was, becaufe fuch a Storm happened on © 
the third of Augu/t, as blew down great Numbers 
of Poles, and did vaft Damage to Hop-planta- 
‘tions, which obliged them to gather this Hopping 
Commodity fooner than otherways they wouid 
have done. The Collier large Fly is thought . 
to breed from Honey, Dews, Fogs, and Cob- 
webs, firft in Lice, which, if not timely wafhed 
away by Rains, will eat and fhrivel up the Leaves, 
and then they turn into this black Fly, that cats — 
and poifons the Hops, Others think they are 
blown by the Lady-bird Fly, or golden Bee, as 
fome call it-—The next is the green Fly, which 
feldom or never comes till this-Month. This 
firft feeds on the Leaves, in which they eat Holes, 
and then they prey on the green Hops.——Ano- 
ther Infect is the large brown Bug, which fettles 


- and keeps to the Hop-leaves, but is thought to 


‘do little or no Harm. A Hop-gatherer took one 
of thefe, and kept it in a Box with a Hop-leaf 
in if, and in nine Days after it became a Butter-fly 
with golden Wings. This Bug is fometimes feen 
with a few white Spots on its Back, and fome 
‘Years with golden Spots; if the latter, it is faid, 
& O that 
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that Hops will be of a golden Price; if the for- 
mer, a filver Price. One of the laft Accidents is 
the Mould, which has employed the Study of 


many to account for; it begins at the Bottom of — 


the Hop-ftalk, and eats into it and confumes it by 
little and little; when this Malady is perceived, 
as foon they can, they gather the Hops, before they 
dwindle too much away. The Summer, 1740, 
was a dry and cold one; but this Month, being 
attended with great and frequent Rains, bred the 
Mould to a great Degree, infomuch that feveral 
Hop-planters faid they would not beftow the Charge 
of gathering them, did they not forefee thofe that 


were left would fetch a good Price; and fo-they | 


did, for the new ones were fo few and bad, that 
made the old ones of laft Year fell for nine Pounds 


-a Hundred. One Hop-farmer threw fome pow- | 


dered Lime on fome Hops to try whether it would 
not prevent the Mould, but it burnt them up. The 
loweft Grounds were this Year moft infected with 


the Mould, which fhews it to be caufed by the © 
Vapour or Fog arifing out of them ; and the more 


when fuch Hop-grounds are dreffed with Dungs, 
that confequently make fuch Vapours the more per- 
nicious, for it is Mould that is thought to breed 
Snakes in the Dunghils, artificial Mufhroons, and 
feveral other Things, They dung very much at 


Canterbury, and are apt to over-pole; and Over- — 


poling is worfe than Under-poling, becaufe it 
weakens the Roots of the Hops, for fuch Length 


of the Pole draws the Vine too much. About | 


Maidftone they do not pole fo high as at Canter- 


bury, But when there is'a right Length of Pole | 


and Vine, in this Month (if the Weather is too 


i 


dry) make a Hole in the Middle of each Hop-hill — 

and pour a Pale of Water by Degrees into it; then — 

eover all with Parings of Earth, to’keep the Part — 
be moilt 
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moift while it is fo. This do, if Occafion be, twice 
in this Month, for this good Piece of Hufbandry 
will caufe the Vines to grow into large Branches, 
run quickly out of Bloffom into the biggeft fized 
Hops, and thereby be the lefs expofed to. the Da- 
mage of Blights and Infects; becaufe both Bloffom 
and Hops will be the better enabled to refift their 
poifonous Feeding, and become a great Crop, when 
other Plantations are ruined by too much Drought, 
becaufe Water is the Food of Plants, and, where 
there is a Want of its timely Nourifhment, the Ve- 
getable muft in Courfe fuffer. It is true, that, about 
the latter Part of uly, Hops are in Bell or Blof- 
fom, and begin early in this Month to turn into 
Hops, fo that at Bartholomew, or thereabouts, they | 
are fometimes fit for Pulling. Accordingly, the 
Hop-gatherers before, or about the Middle of this - 
Month, come into Kent, Suffer, and Surry, from 
London, and many other Parts, in great Numbers, 
to be ready for working, in Cafe of Storms or 
other Accidents: And here fome, that have large - 
Plantations, build Huts or Sheds for lodging thefe 
People on Straw, that is furnifhed to them on Pur- 
pofe by the Owner, that a fufficient Number of 
Hands may lodge by each Bin, and be always in 
the greater Readinefs to proceed on their daily La- 
bours of gathering Hops. But, as September is the 
_ chief Seafon for picking, and drying Hops, I fhall 

leave the reft of this Subject for my writing on it | 
in next Month. | | 


O 2 CHAP. 


100 Of the Parfr nip- Apple. 
“is@sH A PORK, 
Of the Par{nip-Apple. 


FUNHE Excellency of the Parfnip-Apple for Far- 

t mers Ujes. JI never faw this Apple grow 
any where elfe than in the Weftern Parts of Hert- 
fordjbire, where it annually yields a well fized-and 
moft ferviceable pleafant Apple for eating raw, 
baked, or boiled; And as it is a Summer-fruit, 
always ripe in this Month, it may be made into 


a pleafant {mall Cyder, which will become drink- — 


able-in a Fortnight’s Time, befides’an agreeable 
Pome-pirk,. This Tree, as if it was blefled a-. 
bove others, grows into a very large Body and 
Head on our clayey Loams, and, wherever it 
ftands, it is generally bigger than others in its 
Neighbourhood; and is fuch a Friend to the Far- 
mers in particular, that its Fruit is always fit to 
gather in Harveft-time, which gives our Coun- 
try Houfe-wives\ an Opportunity of difplaying 
their Skill in making them into Pyes, Puddings, 
Dumplins, and. baking them in Pots. It is ike- 
wife juch a Friend to the Working-man, that it 
ferves to cod! his Mouth and quench his Drought, 
when eat raw, for they feldom are without fome 
of.them in their Pockets; for, in fhort, in fome 


Degree, they fupply Bread, and Meat, and Drink,’ 
and not without good Reafon, for, in-any Shape | 


of Drefling, they are next to a Sweet-meat or De- 
fert, by their delicious dulco-acid Tafte and Fla- 
vour. In fine, all Farmers, of what Kind or 
Country. foever, ought to plant and enjoy the 
Benefit of this unparalleled Tree. I. have had 
fometimes above thirty Bufhels off one of thefe 
‘frees, and feldom lefs than twenty, though they 

conftantly 


1 
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conftantly bear every Years but they will not keep 
above one Month atter Gathering’; however, they 
laft us all the Harveft-time, and fo rejoice the 
Flearts of our Workmen, that they work the more 
vigorous for enjoying this Apple in Pafties or in 
Pome-pirk, which they generally prefer to any of 
the beft {mall Beer; and, when they can have the 
Parfnip-apple coddled and eaten with Milk, Sugar, 
and Bread, they think it a delicate Supper. In 
the next Month I intend to give another Account 
of a moft ufeful early Pear, that is likewife fervice- 
able to Farmers. 


Oil 3 Sa aE eee oh 6 1 8 
Of Feeding Stubble-Fields,  . 


EEDING Stubble-grounds with Beafts and 

| Poultry, Now turn your Cows and Hogs into 
your inclofed Stubble-fields as the firft Cattle proper 
for this Purpofe, or, as fome call them, into Grat- 
tons and Eddifhes ; for the Cows will eat up the 
green Weeds, or thofe that have been cut and left 
behind, and the Grafs on Baulks. The Hogs alfo 
will eat up the fcattered Corn, which otherways 
may fall to the Share of wild Fowls, if you have 
not Turkies, Geefe, or Ducks to turn in of your 
own ; and for this Purpofe this laft Sort will an- 
{wer to great Profit, becaufe they will feed after 


the Hog, and pick up thofe Kernels which they - 
left behind. On this Account I knew a Parfon 


in the Vale of Aylesbury a& wifer than all the Far- 
mers in his Parifh, for, though he occupied not 
twenty Acres of Ground, he kept near halfa hun- - 
dred Turkies, which in Harveft-time he employ- 


ed 
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ed a Boy by the Weck to look after, and drive 


them on the Grounds of his Neighbours, to pick 
up the loofe Beans and other Corn that was left 
_ behind on their Ridge-lands in their open Fields ; 

and the Number of this large Flock of Turkies 
cleared almoft all the Ground they went over, even 


to the Prejudice of the Farmers Hogs, who were 


deprived of their Share by thefe winged diligent 
Gleaners, who fell to work in many Places, pre- 
fently after the Corn was carried off; for hardly 
any of the Farmers keep thefe tame Birds, becaufe 
they think their Bellies too large for their Barn- 
doors, and their Rambling no Ways agreeable to 
their near Fields of Corn. Next, turn in your 
Horfes in the Room of the Cows, for, after the 
Cows have eaten the foggy Grafs, which the Hor- 
fes would not fo well do, they fhould be turned 


into a frefh Field, while the Horfes, who bite. 


clofer than they, will eat up their Leavings; and 
- fo on Field after Field, while there are Grafs and 
Corn left for Horfes, Cows, Swine, or Poultry. 


But it is certain that Geefe or Turkies are of great — 


Service to both Chiliuen and Vale Farmers, be- 
caufe of their driving to Diftances, clearing the 


Ground of fhed Corn, and fattening in.a little 


Time; and, 1 fhould have faid, in devouring and 
clearing the Field of Slugs, and other pernicious 
InfeG@s, that at this Time of the Year breed and 
increafe in vaft Multitudes. Thus, Horfes, with 


a little Matter of Corn, will plow and cart, Cows 


milk well, Geefe fat for Market, young Hogs be 


made ready to kill as Porkers, and old ones half 


forwarded for Baconers. And, I hope, that ex- 


cellent great Bird, the Buftard, which in my for- — 
mer Works I have wrote fo largely of, will in ~ 


Time be bred by Farmers’as a common Yard- 
Fowl, and fo tame, as to be drove in Flocks to 
ae our 
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our Stubble-fields, as our Turkies are now, fince 
the Buftard is deemed a wild Turkey ; and then 
they may anfwer to as much Profit as the Farmer’s 
Flock of Turkies did, that throve {o well on his | 
Stubbles, by being drove into them every Morn- 
ing, under the Care of a Boy, as made him fay, 
they paid him as well as a Flock of Sheep: As 
many, if not moft, of the Farmers in the Coun- 
ties of Suffolk and Norfalk, every Year, experience, 
where, in their fandy Farms efpecially, vaft Num- 
bers are kept to feed on their Barley in Yards and 
in their Stables, to a confiderable Advantage ; for 
London has a greater Supply of Geefe and ‘Turkies 
from thefe two Counties, than from any other two, 
or all in the Kingdom. | 

Elow to fecure Peafe, Beans, or other Corn Stacks, 
as they are making, from Rains’ Now a great 
Cloth, of twelve Yards fquare, made of old Sails, 
is of exquifite Service, for covering your Stacks, 
_ Reeks, or Mows of Corn, as they are making, if | 
there is Danger of Rains, as it often happens ; fo 
_ that, before they can be finithed, the Farmer may 
perhaps receive vaft Damage, which may be pre- 
vented by firft leaving a tifing Heap in the Mid- 
dle of the Stack, and then putting over this Cloth. 
I knew one Gentleman at the Charge of buying 
new Rufia or Dutch Cloth, at one Shilling a Yard, 
fuch as a Fourth Rate Man of War ufes for. its 
Sails, for this Purpofe, | 

fiow to get a Crop of Weld the next summer, 
Weld-feed may be fown with good Succefs in this 
~ Month, by plowing up a Barley, Bean, Pea, or 
Oat-ftubble, and harrowing in half a Peck of this 
Seed, which will take the Ground fufficiently to 
preferve it againft Frofts, if they are not too vio- 
lent and lafting ; fo that next Summer you may 
expect a Crop of this profitable Vegetable, pro- 

| vided 
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vided the Seed be fown ina Chalk, Gravel, or o- 
ther light dry Ground. But the Way I have in 
ja Month wrote of, to improve this Seed among 
fome others, in my Opinion, is much the better © 
Method. - | 
Dreffing Ground with French Wheat. About 
Ham, in Effex, and many other Places, they mow 
their Eyench Wheat about half Way of the Stalk, 
and then plow that and its Stubble in together to 
lie and rot, till the fame Ground 1s plowed a fe- 
cond Time, before natural Wheat is fown in it. 
This firft Mowing is generally done the Beginning 
of this Month, and is an excellent Improvement — 
for all Gravels in particular, for harrowing in 
common Wheat on the fame in September. 
How to prepare a rufly wet Piece of Land for fow- | 
ing it with Lucern. A Gentleman, to improve a | 
Piece of Ground, plowed it feveral Times, till he 
got it into a tolerable Finenefs ; but, to make a — 
thorough Tilth, he in this Month had it fet all | 
over with Savory Plants, inorder for houghing the — 
Earth about them, to kill intirely the Roots of 
Rufhes, and Twitch, or Couch-grafs, for fowing © 
the fame with Lucern-feed, in Drills, in March 
- following 3 and it anfwered the Defign, till, mn a-— 
bout two or three Years Time, it was perceived” 
that the Spring-water from a Gravel was fo | 
raw and fharp, as to feed upon and deftroy the | 
Roots of the Lucern ; elfe it is an excellent Way | 
to improve fuch Ground, for Lucern will very _ 
much thrive in a boggy Soil where the Bottom and | 
Top of it are fuitable. | ‘| 
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Of Bw E S, 
3 hs Nature and Improvement of Bees. The 


very wet Year, 1735, was fo long cold, that 
many, who had fix or feven Hives, had but one or 
twoleft, becaufe their Honey was exhaufted, before 
the Bees could fly abroad ; fora mild, calm, fhow- 
ering Seafon, produces good and early Swarms; 
while a cold, dry, and windy Spring, is the Caufe 
of few and backward Swarms that Year.. Likewife 
in the great frofty Winter 1739, and Spring 1740, | 
there were many Stocks of Bees killed by the Wea- 
ther’s continuing long feverely cold, which proved 
fatal to Thoufands of Hives ; yet, by the mild 
Winter, and hot dry Summer following, thofe, 
that were left, increafed fo faft, and in fuch Abuns _ 
dance, that their Hives were many of them filled 
with Honey and Wax in Weeks Time, fo that 
the beft Virgin-honey fold with us for under Sve 
Pence a Pound ; and, as a Hive of Bees may weigh 
from forty, toa greater Number of Pounds Weight, 
one may be worth ten or more Shillings, ° for fo 
numerous and nimble are thefe Infects at their 
Work, that it is reported, a Honeyscomb of a 
Foot long, and fix Inches broad, has been made 
in two Days, — 


Lull ificen-thoufand Bees one Hive fupplics, | 
That try with Novice-wings each Year the Skies : 
And what, I know, incredible will feem, 
They're all the Off-/pring of one fertile Queen, 
This Truth not ev?n the Mantuan Poet knew, 
Who fearch’d with piercing Eyes all Nature thro. 
ess x four 
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Four Days inanimate the Eggs remain, 
And then begin the vital Pow?r to gains 
In a Worm’s Shape the Bee firft firikes the Leyes, 
And, in that Form, four Days fucceffive lies, 
While milky Fuice the Embryo’s Food fupplies. 
In the ninth Day a perfect Bee appears, > 
And Nature onits Feet the Infect rears y 
Tiwo little fluttering Wings adorn each Side, 
And foon it [prightly fhines with glofly Pride. 
Thefe, free from Envy, by ther Labours firive, 
Wo [hall enrich the moft the common Hive. 
| DINSDALE. 


in this Month we kill our Bees and take out 
their Eloney and Wax ; if it is an old Stock, it 
is commonly of two Years Standing, and fome- 
times, but rarely, three, becaufe then the Honey 
is apt to grow candied, or what we call Bread- 
combed, and then, perhaps, it is in a great Mea- 
jure fpoiled 5 therefore, thofe Bees that fwarmed, 
the Year before, we take up now, and then it is 
called Stock-boney, which is not fo good as Vir- 
gin-honey, oF that which is taken out of the 
Hive the fame Year it is put in, Stock-honey 
is commonly fold for Two pence a Quart lefs than 
Virgin-honey, and yet, at the fame ume, is per- 
haps worle by four Pence or more. Virgin-ho- 
ney is known by its whitifh, hard, curdling Nature, 


and pure, {weet, pleafant Tafte ; Stock-honey, by 
i 


its fofr, fiathy, mealy Nature, and lefs delicate lufct- 
ous Tafte ; yet Stock-honey is as good as Virgin- — 


honey for many coarfe Ules, and reckoned, when 
fold, at four Pence a Pound, much cheaper than 
Sugar at that Price, for fweetening and preferving 
Elder, and other artificial Wines. Three Pounds 


Weight of Honey, is allowed. to fill a quart Meafure, | 
and accordingly we buy it by the Quart and Pint _ 


earthen 


ae 
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earthen Pot. By thefe two Sorts, a knavifh Perfon 
has an Opportunity to adulterate the purer Virgin- 
honey, by mixing Stock with it, and felling it all 
for Virgin. Others mix Wheat-flour with ir, 
to make it weigh or meafure the more, but this 
heen you may difcover by the following Experi- 
ment : 

To ile good Honey from bad. Tf you melt a little 
of it, and it appears tranfparent fine, itis neat 5 but, 
if a Foulnefs remains at Bottom, it is mixed with 
Flour, or fome other Ingredient. 

Of driving Bees. There are -different Ways 
invented and publifhed by feveral Authors for 
improving Bees by driving them, One fays, 
in September, or any Time after they have done 
breeding (elfe the Honey will be corrupted by the 
Shaddens in the Combs) place the Hive you in- 
tend to take away, with the Bottom upwards in 
the Evening between three or four Stakes, and. 
fet the Hike you intend to drive the Bees into, 
over the fame ; then directly bind their Rims a- 
bout with a Towel, and clap the under Hive 
with your Hands; let them remain together till 
Morning, and then clap your Hands about the 
‘Hive again to frighten all the Bees into the up- 
per one, which take away, ‘and turn its Bottom 
downwards on a Stool, to he a little hollow at 
prefent, for the more free Paflage in and out of 
the Bees, who will all take to the remaining 
Hive. This Way (he fays) may appear fome- 
thing troublefome to the Unexperienced, yet be- 
neficial in fuch Cafes, where you have a great 
Stock of Honey and few Bees in one Hive, and 
a {mall Stock of Honey and Bees in another ; by 
which Means you may fave the Lives of moft of 

your Bees, who will gladly exchange their hungry 
Habitation for a more plentiful one. Others, fays 
yo 2 this 
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this Author, have advifed to make Bee-hives to 
place one over another, that, when the Bees have 
filled one, they may fall to work and fill the next 
alfo, and foon. Thus, fays he, you may enjoy 
the Honey of a full Hive, by leaving an empty one 
in its Place. | | 
A fecond Way, Another Author fays, that it is 
beft keeping Bees in Box-hives, becaufe, by a Pan- 
nel of Glafs fixed on the Back of it, one may fee 


when the Bees wane Room, and then place anemp- 


ty Box: hive under fach a full one: This done, the 
tin Plate, that flides in a Groove to open at Top, 
and fhut at Pleafure, muft be drawn back, for 
the Bees to defcend into the lower Hive, which 


will foon be full, if the Seafon is in their Favour, 


When both Box-hives are full, fpread a Sheet and 
faften one Part of it clofe about the lower Hive’s 
Mouth, and the other Part to wooden Pins drove 
into the Ground, fo that it may be fpread even 
and tight, for the Bees to walk eafily out on it. 
Then, about three or four a Clock in the After- 
noon, of a hot calm Day, when the Bees are at 
work in the lower Box-hive, pufh at once the tin 
Plate into its ufual Place, to keep the Bees from 
going any more into the upper one, which, being 
- turned Bottom upwards, and covered witha Cloth, 
muft be carried away, in all Hafte, to a Place 
where the Bees cannot come at it 5; then you may 
take out its Honey, and the Bees in the lower 
Hive will, after Walking about on the Sheet, fome 
‘Time, take to the remaining Hive, and: ftore it 
with Honey and Wax 5 and, if another Hive 1s 
put under it, as before, about three Days after- 


wards, the Bees, perhaps, may fill that ina httle @ 


Time, if they have a feafonable Opportunity, and 
Jay in fuch a Store for their Winterefood, as not 


to © 


' 
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to want Feeding, which is generally the Cafe of 
weak Stocks in a long cold Time. 

A third Way of driving Bees, as done by a Couns 
try Dame, Whena Hive of Bees will not fwarm 
in the fecond Year, then in Fume (for the waits no 
longer) fhe takes their Hive in an Evening, and 
turns the Bottom of it upwards, on which fhe im- 
mediately puts an empty one, and ties a Towel a= 
bout their Rims; when this is done, fhe claps 
her Hands about the lower one, to make the Bees 
get into the upper Hive, for this they common- 
ly do in about three or four Hours Time; then the 
takes the upper Hive, and claps its Bottom on the 
Stool, and the Work is done, By this Ma- 
nagement the enjoyed the old Stock of Honey, and 
obliged the Bees to work and get more for their 
Winter-fubfiftence, which, ifthe Weather is kind, 
they will fufficiently do: And thus a Hive of Ho- 
ney and Wax is got, and yet the fame Bees are: 
preferved to do farther Service ; which is a very 
profitable Way, where a Perfon has but few Hives, 
and is defirous to increafe them with all Speed, as 
the Cafe was with this Woman, according to the 
following Account : : | 

How Bees were deftroyed by Mice. Mice are ter- 
rible Enemies to Bees, infomuch that, when they 
can get into them, they will deftroy all their 
Meat and ftarve them. In the late hard Froft 
of 1740, the above-mentioned Woman, for pre= 
ferving her Bees againft the Severity of excef- 
_ five Cold, put Parcels of Straw over her Hives, 
which indeed would have anfwered her End, had 
it not been for Mice. But thefe Vermin foon 
took Shelter in it, by making-them a watm Straw 
Habitation, which again foon inclined them to lay 
Siege to the Hives ; and, when they had made a 
Breach, they entered it, and ground the Combs 

in 
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in fuch a Manner, that two out of her three Hives 
were intirely demolifhed of their Honey : Upon this 
fhe took away the Straw, and became a better Ma- 
nager afterwards 3 for, having but Part of one 
Hive of Bees left, fhe drove them in. the Manner I 
have laft defcribed, and by that Means recruited 
her Stock fo well, that this Year,-17425 fhe has’ 
three Hives again. However, in Cafe Mice are 
too bufy about Hives, they are ealily deftroyed by 
good Cats or Traps. | 

> How to preferve Bees from Birds, Hornets, and 
Wafps. Be fure to ftop your Straw-hives well 
round their Bottoms with Clay or wet Ashes, or 
with a Mixture of both ; and, if you find Hornets 
or Wafps ply much about your Hives, put fome 
Sugar and Water into Glaffes, Vials, or Pots, and 
fet them near the Place. This will tempt them 
to enjoy the fweet Liquor, and drown themfelves, 
or at leaft be fo difabled, that you may eafily 
kill them, Yet this common Method is not always 
made Ufe of, for fome make a few Holes in a jit- 
tle Piece of Horn, and put it before the Tee-hole 
that the Bees may have Air, and at the fame Time 
be kept fecure from the Tom-tit, Hornet, and 
Wafp, for a Day or two, till the firft is catched 
ina Trap, and the others beat away from the 
_ Pe. 

How Bees are killed, and to take and cure ther 
Wax and Honey. As to the Killing of Bees, it is 
certainly a moft ancient Cuftom, in order directly 
to enjoy their Honey and Wax. But, as fuch U- 
fage of Bees may feem harfh and cruel to jome Peo- 
ple, I fhall here recite what Mr. Worlige fays in 
Jultification of it : 


Shea I judge, 
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7 ‘ judge, fays he, it is the moft pru- 
dential Way to have in your Apiary a fuffi- 
cient Stock of Bees kept for Breeding and 
Swarming, and another Stock kept in large 
Glafs Hives, for the raifing of great Quanti- 
ties of Honey, which they will much better do 
in thofe Hives; andI fee no Reafon why we 
fhould judge it a greater Piece of Cruelty or 
Inhumanity, to take away the Lives of thefe 
Creatures (who have fo fhort and infenfible a 
Life, and die fo eafily) for their Honey, than 
to take away the Lives of any other Animals 
to feed on their. Carcaffes ; which is daily done, 
and that with very high Degrees of Torture: 
Neither can it be any Lofs to the Bee-Maf- 
ter, who has an annual Supply by his Swarm- 
ing-ftocks kept for that Purpofe 3 as the great 
Flocks of Weathers are yearly fupplied from the 
Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaft Fat- 
tening-ponds of Carps from the leffer Breeding- 
ponds.’ 
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Here he ftops, and fays, « For the Trying of 
* Honey, I leave to the Experienced ;? which is 
leaving us in the Dark, as to one of the chiefeft 
Branches of this Art, Therefore, to fupply this 
Defect, I fhall here prefent you with the com- 
mon Way of doing it, as it is yearly prattifed 
by Country-Dames: In this Month we make 
a Match of fome Linnen, and dip it in melt- 
ed Brimftone ; then, lighting and laying it ina 
- Hole made on Purpofe in the Ground in an 
Evening, we put a Hive of Bees over it, and it 
prefently {mothers and kills them. Then we take 
out the Combs, and flit them as thin as poffible, 
and lay them in a Hair-fieve, where they gene- 
rally lie two Days for draining out their Ho- 

ney, 
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ney. When this is done, we put the Combs into 
an earthen Cullender, placed hollow on an earthen 
Pan, and then into an Oven, as foon as the Bread 
is drawn, which being ftopped in all Night, the 


Honey and Wax, remaining in them, will, for 


che moft Part, run out. Thus we commonly 
get more Honey and Wax from a Hive or Stock 
of two Years old, than from a Swarm of the 
fame Years. At laft, we fell the Wax and Combs 
of a Hive to the Bee-comb Man, for one Shilling, 
or under, that comes about for the fame Purpote 5 
but the Honey the Owner keeps for his own 
Ufe, being what we call Oven Honey, and the 
eoarfeft of all others, is, therefore,. not worth 
Selling, | 

Remarks on Bee-Authors, and how they manage 
the Driving of Bees at Gaddefden. On thefe Ac- 
counts 1am provoked to obferve, that there are 
two Things which have long proved fatal to the 
improving of many Matters in Hufbandry : One 
is the Unexperience of Authors; the other, the 
Delivering of their Direétions in fuch an ambigu- 
ous Stile, that the Vulgar cannot comprehend the 
Scope of the Subject ; and, if they know but fome 
dnd not all, it happens in many Things to caufe 
a total: Mifcarriage. One of their learned Pens 
carries on a Pupil to the Edge of a Conclufion of 
the Bee-ftory, and then leaves him to find it out 


- himfelf, how to kill Bees, take out their Honey 


and Wax, and cure them for Sale. Is not this 
enough to difcourage a Perfon’s making a Begin- 
ning? Another, in the above Account of dri- 
ving Bees out of one Hive into another, and 
keeping off a Communication of them by the — 
tin Plate, for increafing Quantities of Honey, and. 
yet preferving the Lives of the Bees, fays, it is to 
be done when the Hives are full. This may be — 
early 
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early or late; if late, in Aveujf, or longer, an ig- 
norant Perfon may be led to attempt this Driving 
then, which is too late for Bees to get a Sufficiene 
cy of Honey for their Winter-ftore, inftead of 
preferving a Stock of Bees, they may be ftarved ; 
for indeed, at beft, the Driving of Bees is ha- 
zardous. However, if it anfwers any Way, Iam 
of Opinion it will by our Gaddefden Method ; 
which is, if Bees do not fwarm by the latter End 
of Fune, we defpair of it the fame Year. Then 
we take the full Hive and clap an empty one over 
it, which two we bind a Towel or other Cloth 
about their Brims and hold them upright, that is, 
the Bottom of the full one muft be held next over 
a Kettle of hot Water (not fcalding hot, left the 
Vapour melt the Honey) that the Steam may en- 
ter the Hive, and fo difturb. the Bees as to make 
them get up into the upper Hive; which, by clap- 
ping the under Hive now and then with your 
Hands, they will do in a Quarter or half an Hour, 
which is known by their leffening or ceafing their 
Humming. Then have ready a Brimftone Match, 
burning 11 a Hole in the Ground, and clap the 
lower Hive over it, to kill all the Bees that re- 
main in it, and place the upper Hive on a Stool 
to ftand for a Stock and Swarm the next Year, 
Thus you have the Honey and Wax of one Hive 
clear, and the other put in a Capacity of being 
filled with Honey and Wax hereafter; but, if 
you defer this Work longer than July, though 
the driving Part is rightly performed, yet it is a 
very great Chance if you are not obliged to feed 
the Bees, and then the Toll (as we fay) will be as 
much as the Grift. Indeed, when Bees do reple- 
nifh a Hive with a fufficient Quantity of Honey, 
the fame Year they are drove, it is a confiderable 
Improvement, becaufe the new Honey they get 
gee , 3 will 
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will be better than the old Honey, which, had it 
remained in the Hive, and comb-died, the Bees 
would never thrive on it. Secondly, A Hive of 
Honey and Wax is got clear. birdly, The Bees 
are preferved for Swarming another Year, befides 
getting a Stock of Honey and Wax. And, Laft- 
ly, they: are delivered from that Idlenefs, which an 
early full Stock of Honey, got without Swarm- 
ing generally creates in thefe Infects, and makes 
them partake fo much of the dronifh Nature, 
that it is a great Chance if they ever fwarm any 
more, 


CP, ana 
Of the Murrain in Cattle. 


ie the very hot dry Summer, 1736, I was at 
Beccles, in Suffolk, to which Town is joined a 
moft valuable Common, containing 1800 Acres 
of excellent grazing Ground, of fuch Worth, that 
I was told, they have been offered 2000/. a Year 
for it. It has three feveral Shiftings, and a fine 
River running through it, fo that every Hofe- 
keeper can fat two Bullocks in a Seafon., . Here 433 
alfo kept a great. Number of Geefe, that by fine 
Grazing and Watering are faid to thrive a-pace, 
whofe Dung is likewife faid to keep Cattle in 
Health, and fo it may for aught I know: But, 
this Year, it happened, that as the Geefe in this — 
Month (as they are every Year) were fent in great — 
Flocks to be fold in London; after their Departure, | 
a new grafs fprouted up, which the Dung, that was _ 
{eft behind, might, perhaps, putrefy-and taint in | 
this hot dry Seafon ; for it bred the Murrain among ~ 

many 
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many of the horned Beafts, by poifoning their 
Blood, efpecially the younger Sort, fo that thirty 
have died in about ten Days Time, towards the 
latter Part of Augu/t, as I was informed on the 
Spot. This Diftemper began under the Tongue, 
and {welled the Throat down to the Breaft, which 
if not fpeedily remedied, kills in a very few Hours. 
To prevent and cure this Malady, here follows 
the famous Northampton Receipt, publifhed in the 
Mercury News-paper, the 20th of Auguff, 1739, 
VIZ. 


A Receipt for the Cure or Prevention of the Mur- 
rain in Catile, 


Take of Sallad-oil, 1 Quart. , 
Annifeed, or Angelica Water, 1 Quart, 
London Treacle; 1 Pint. - 
Fennugreck-feed, 8 Ounces. 
Bole Armeniac, 6 Ounces, 
Turmeric, 4 Ounces. 
Madder, 4 Ounces,- 
Saffron, a Quarter of an Ounce, 
Aloes, 6 or 7 Ounces, 


The x laft Articles muft be finely powdered ; 
then mix all together with four Gallons and a half, 
or five of ftrong Ale, which will be fufficient 
for forty Head of Beafts, giving to each at leaft a 
Pint, i | 
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Of the Quantities of Wheat produced on one 
MRE aie 


= OW fometimes as much Wheat is got of a 
i Clover-lay, as on a@ Tilth, (t has been ob- 
ferved by our Chilturn Farmers, in Hertford/hire, 
who practife the Way of fowing Wheat on Clo- 
ver or other Grafs-lays, that fometimes as good 
Crops have ‘been had off them, as off Tilth- 
grounds, efpecially where Clover or other artifi- 
cial Grafs has grown in a full Crop two Years 
together, by Wheat-feed prepared and fown in 
a right Manner, and by their being compleatly 
dreffed or manured ; accordingly it proved fo in 
the Year 1740, for all thofe Lays, that were fown 
in Broad-lands, their even Pofture of Lying pre- 
ferved, them much better from the Damage of 
Frofts and Winds, than the fharp high Pofition 
of Ridge-lands did, And, although Wheat that 
grew on loofe Gravels, Chalks, and other light 
Farths.fufiered the moft that ever I knew this 
exceflive frofty Winter and Spring, 1739-40. 
Yet in many of the low, {tiff, fheltered Grounds, 
there were as good Crops as ever were known. — 
A Shock of fifteen Sheaves, here, yielded near 
two Bufhels of Wheat, and a great Number of 
Acres, of both Lays, and Tilth-grounds, pro- 
‘duced twenty Shocks each Acre, five Quarters 
of Wheat in.all; notwithftanding this, there 
was fuch a Scarcity in general, that in many 
Parts Wheat fold in 1740, for feven and eight 
. Shil- 
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Shillings a Buthel. - But, to illuftrate this Mat- 
ter, and make appear the great Quantities of 
Wheat, that may grow on one Acre of Ground, 
take the following Account from Mr. Hough- 

y. fon: 
\ Mr. Houghton’s Account of great Quantities of 
Wheat growing upon one Acre of Ground. One 
* Acre of Land contains 6,272,640 fquare Inches, 
and, allowing one Grain on each, it will amount 
to twelve Bufhels, fix Gallons, and three Quar- 
ters of a Pint. One Ounce Troy-Weight con« 
tains fix hundred and forty Grains of Wheat, 
becaufe thirty-two make a Penny-Weight; a 
. Pound 6780 Grains; a Buthel 491,520, fup- 
pofing a Buthel to weigh fixty-four Pounds Troy, 
oy fifty-fix Averdupoife. Mr. Everard, of South- 
ampton, fet Grains of Wheat at ten Inches afun- 
der, and had from one Grain eighty Ears, which 
in all contain about four thoufand Grains, But, 
fuppofe they were fet at twelve Inches Diftance, 
and that each Grain produced but fixty Ears, and 
each of them but forty Grains, this will amount 
to two thoufand four hundred Grains from one ; 
and, at this Rate, an Acre will produce two hun- 
dred. and twelve Buthels, which is twenty-fix 
Quarters and four Butfhels, for an Acre contains 
43,560 fquare Feet; this, multiplied by two thou- 
fand four hundred, is 104,544,000 Grains, and 
thus divided by 491,520, the Number of Grains 
in a Bufhel, the Quotient will be two hundred and 
twelve Bufhels, that is, twenty-fix Quarters and 
four Bufhel on an Acre. The faid Mr. Everard 
farther fays, that though he fet his Wheat-Kerneig 
at ten Inches Diftance, and alchough each Grain 
produced above fixty, ‘fome feventy, and one above 
eighty Ears, yet it had Room enough to grow. 
Now 
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Now fince what he here propofes is a greater Di- 
ftance and a lefs’ Increafe : None need queftion the 
Poffibility of fixty Ears growing in a fquare Foot, 
which contains one hundred and forty-four fquare 
Inches, that is, about two Inches and a half to an 
Ear. The eighty-eared Stalk was lodged in Gre- 
foam College, to prove this Demonftration Mat- 
ter of Fact. And the fame Gentleman faid, he 
believes, all Ground will not do this; but his 
little did, and he is fure that may be improved. 
Mr. Houghton alfo obferves, that the Reverend 
Mr. Spinks had a particular Wheat-root, having 
divers large and fome fmall Ears which grew from 
the fame, that had four thoufand Grains in all its 
Ears. 

The Quantity of Wheat that grew on one Acre 
and half a Rood of Ground, fown in the common 
Way. It is certain that Seed fet in light, rich 
Mould, at a certain Diftance, has a greater Ad- 
vantage of producing a larger Crop, than when 
fown promifcuoufly ; becaufe here the Seed grows 
in a right Depth, and free of feveral Accidents, 


‘which the other cannot be faid to be. The 
- greateft Crop of Wheat I ever knew in our 


Parts, fown in the random Way, was at Dagual, 
in Bedfordjbire, where a Hog-dealer fowed a little 
gravelly Field, containing one Acre and half a 
Rood of Ground, with Wheat, and received from 
it, in one Crop, fifty Bufhels: But the Ground 
did not want for enough of the beft Drefling, 
and that was Hog-dung, In next Month I in-— 
tend to give an Account of fowing Wheat with 
fingle, double, and drill Ploughs, on Tilth, Grafs-_ 
Jays, and Stubble-grounds, according to different — 
Methods now praétifed in feveral Counties, with 
the 
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the famous Copperas and other new Receipts for 


preparing and improving Wheat-Seed. 


CHAP, XXVI. 
Of SHEEP. 


HE proper Time for Sheep to take Ram. In 
' this Month our Folding-Ewes commonly 
go to Ram; therefore, it concerns the Farmer to 
be always provided with fuch a good marked 
Ram, as I have defcribed in my former Works, 
and not to fuffer a {mall, or ill-fhapen, or a 
Lamb-Ram, of one or little more than of a Year 
old, to ram them. If of the laft Sort, it is faid to 
get foolifh Lambs that cannot fo well find the 
eat like others, and thus lofe their Lives, efpeci- 
ally when they fall in very wet and cold Seafons : 
And, if of the former, it many Times fpoils their 
Sale, or leffons their Price. Of this none are 
more curious than the Suckling-Farmers of Houfee. 
Lambs, that they may have them of a white Face, 
white-codded, and white-legged, and all other 
Parts of the whiteft Colour poffible, with a broad 
Loin and well fhouldered ; for it is as cheap to 
have a good Breed as a bad one, ; 
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Several curious Cafes relating to Wheat- 
Crops. 


rN the Summer, 1734, the talleft; and that» 
Wheat which grew thickeft on the Ground, 
had the fmalleft Fars, and that which grew thin- 
neft, the largeft; becaufe, the Winter being mild 
and the following Part of the Year wettifh, it 
grew to a monftrous Bignefs in Stalk, fo that much 
green Wheat fell down; this made many to wifh, 
who had fown two Bufhels on an Acre, that they 
had fown no more than one anda half. When 
Wheat falls before it is kerned, it occafions the 
Ear to fhrink, and.the Corn to be thin bodied, 
becaufe the Sap cannot feed it enough, as the Stalk 
lies bent; but, if it falls when Wheat is full | 
kerned, it will not fo much hurt it, for then it 
will go on till it becomes ripe and hard, Wheat 
will rife again and recover fooner, ifeit falls be- 
fore it is eared or. kerned, than it will after 
wards. | : 

A Farmer near me fowed Wheat as foon as his 
Turnep-crop was eaten off, which was on the 
twenty-fifth of April, 1737, and being a dry hot 
Summer, he reaped iton Bartholomew Day, and had 
a good Crop ; for, this Year, many Acres produced 
Wheat that yielded two Bufhels in a Shock of 
fifteen Sheaves. 

On the feventh of Auguft, 1739, there fella very — 
heavy Rain, that continued for two Days, when © 
moft People had all their Wheat cut down, which 
caufed a great deal of it to fhoot out in Spires an — 
Inch long. | a 


In 
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In the fame Year, the latter fown Wheat proved 
the better Crop ; the Reafon was, becaufe the for- 
ward fown, after it had fpent itfelf by a mild Win- 
ter, was overtaken by the Weed in the next, cold, 
wet Spring and Summer, which checked and back- 
ened it, gave an Opportunity to the more hardy 
Sortof Weed, to get the Afcendant and cripple it, 
and caufed a great deal to mifs in the Ear, occafi- 
oned by a very wet Blooming-time; while the 
more latter fown Wheat, being late in Thriving, 
out-run the Weed, and alfo efcaped the rainy Sea~ 


fon, fo as to bloom well, and be far the beft Crop. 


A Farmer, who fowed his Wheat in Stitches in | 
a wet Time, had a far better Crop, than from that 


which ‘was fown in the fame Field in a dry Time, | 
‘This was on a chalky Loam, and, no Wonder it 


was fo, fince fuch light, loofe Ground, is apt to 
crumble and wafh away from the Wheat-Roots, in 
dry, windy, frofty, and rainy Weather; there- 
fore, if a moderate Rain falls in the Time of Sow- 
ing, it will clofethis Sort of Earth about the Seed, 
fo as to make the Wheat ftand the firmer, and 
grow the better all the Year after. 

A great Farmer fed his double dreffed Wheat — 


with Ewes and Lambs. His next Neighbour 


did the fame, The firft enjoyed a fine Crop — 
at Harveft, but the other loft his, becaufe 
the Soil of the firft was a dry, chalky Loam, and 


. fichly manured, which caufed the Wheat, after 


being eat down, to rally again, and out-run the 


Weed ; when the other that was a ftif wettith 


Loam, that had only a fingle Dreffing, gave Room 
to the black Bennet, and other Weeds, to out- 


grow the Wheat to its Deftrudtion. 
The forward fown Wheat had done blooming in 


moft Parts by Midfummer Day, 17393. it was 
blooming about a Fortnight, and damaged by free 


quent 
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quent Rains, while the latter fown efcaped by hav- 
ing a drier Time. A little Wet does good to the 
Bloom, but a great deal damages it. It began to 
bloom prefently after the Ear was out of its Hole. 
A Farmer, famed for his Skill, loft many Acres 
of Wheatin 1740, by fowing it in Stitches, or two 
Bout-lands, on achalky Soil, that lay toa Northern” 
Afpeat, gave this Wind, with the Help of long 
Frofts, an Opportunity to crumble and blow away 
this loofe Earth from the Wheat-roots, and ruin- 
ed the Crop. However, as Experience is the beft 
Schoolmafter, it taught him to fow his Wheat, for 
1741, in Broad-lands in fuch light Land. When 
he was afked, Why he fowed his Wheat in Stitches 
ina Chalk? He anfwered, he-ufed to have good — 
Crops by it, but he found an Alteration to his 
Coft this Year. : 
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ETH E Middlefex Farmer’s Management of bis 
fecond Crop of Grafs, or Aftermeath, The 
Jatter End of this, or the Beginning of the next 
Month, the Middlefex Farmer mows his fecond 
Crop of Grafs, that fometimes pays better than 
the firft Crop; becaufe, if the Fore-part of the 
Summer is long, dry, and very hot, it commonly 
fcorches up moft of the prime Crops of Grafs, as 
it happened in 1740, and in. 1742, when thefe 
great Hay-Farmers made the leaft Hay I ever 
knew, becaufe here they dung or drefs fo vehe- 
mently, as brings the Ground the fooner into a 
burning Condition. As the fecond Crop of Grafs 
i is 
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is of a more flafhy weak Nature than the firft, it 
fells for the lefs Price, but generally the Farmers 
keep this for their Home-Confumption, that they 
may be the better enabled to fell all, or moft, of 
their firft or prime Crop. . 

The latter Part of this Summer, 1742, was at- 
tended with fo much conftant Rain, from the 
twentieth of Zune, to the ninth of Fuly, that caufed 
a vaft Aftermeath. 

Great Care fhould be taken to preferve the {e- 
cond Crop of Hay from Rain, becaufe this, being 
of a fofter and more fpungy Nature than the firft, 
is more liable to be fpoiled by Wets ; all Hay, 
therefore, is beft cocked up and carried in the mid- 
dle Part of the Day, for, by the Sun’s greateft 
Heat, the Hay is farther made in the Mow or 
Stack ; but, 1f cocked and carried too early or too 
Jate, or in wettifh Weather, the Damp will re- 
main in it, and caufe it to Mow-burn, and, per- 
haps, give the Hay a blackifh Colour, and ftink- 
ing Smell? Of this, none are more careful thar 
thefe Farmers, who are, very juftly, reputed the 
niceft Managers of their Grafs and Hay ; for, in- 
deed, they have the greateft Reafon fo to be, be- 
caufe their Hay 1s expofed to the beft Market in 
England, where, if it does not appear of a greenifh 
Colour, and yield a {weet Smell, it fetches the lefs 
Money. Contrary to the Ayle/bury Vale Farmer, 
who always endeavours to inn his Hay a little un- 
dermade, that it may Mow-burn, and caufe his 

Cattle to drink the more Water, which he thinks 
tends the more to their quicker Thriving. | 

The Aftermeath Hay 1s commonly mowed in 
Barns, which is the belt Place to keep all Hay in 
that is to lie but one Year; here alfo it: remains 
fecurer from Firing than in Cocks or Stacks a- 
broad, becaufe here is not Weight of Hay enough 
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to prefs it down, and make it lie fo clofe as to heat 
to that Degree, nor can the Air come fo much at 
it, as to breed fuch a fiery Misfortune, but is rea- 
dy in ali Weathers to be:cut for carrying Home, 
to Market, or for fecuring a Cock or Stack of 
Hay, as itis making abroad, Therefore, 

_ When any new-made Hay is to be cocked or 
{tacked abroad, a forefighted Farmer will have fo 
much ready in his Barn as may furnifh him with 
enough, to carry up the narrowing or finifhing of 
fuch a Cock or Stack of Hay, in the Day it is moft 
wanted, to prevent the Damage of Rains ; for a 
Cock, of thirty or forty Loads in it, has been 
{poiled in Hendon Parifh, by long exceffive’ Rains, 
which began falling while it was making, and its 
Top in a flat Pofture, and continued till it went 
down to its Bottom, A Stack of Hay in the fame 
Parifh fired at Cbrifimas, by Reafon of its being 
mowed in a damp Condition, which bred fo much. 
Ficat, that it firft rotted and crumbled away, till 
it became hollow, and made Room for the Air to 
get in, and, as it were, blow it up into a Fire, 
while the People were at Church. A Warning to 
all ignorant carelefs Hay-Farmers! For the Owner 
here had fufficient Warning, if he. had Wit and 
Dilligence enough to make a right Ufe of it. But, - 
to prevent this in a great Degree, Trunks, or ~ 
long, hollow, fquare Boards, are made Ufe of; 
fometimes two or three are put into a large Cock 
or Stack, which ferve for Funnels or Chimnies' to’ 
Jet out the hot Air, and-cool and fave the Cock 
from Firing. I could write more on this Account, 
but as I have largely treated on this Subject in the 
Month of Fune, I have the lefs to do here.’ In 
my next, 1 intend to enlarge on the Management 
of their Dung-hills, and the. Dreffing of their Mea- 
dow-grounds, | 
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CHAP. XxIx. 


An Account of Wheat, Barley, and other Grains 
and Graffes ; Trees, Garden-Ware, Cattle, - 
Infeéts, &c. for the Year 1740, being a ful- 
ler Account than what I ever publifbed of it. 


S a very violent, frofty Winter preceeded the 
3 Farveft, 1741, and had particular Influences 
on many Things, J fhall take Notice of its Effeéts 
on Corn, Cattle, &c. as they occurred to my Know- 
ledge at Home and Abroad, 

That Wheat, which was fown in Chalk, Gravel, 
or other light Soils, was in moft-Places a very thin 
Crop. One of the beft Farmers in our Neighbour- 
hood, who had about thirty Acres of Wheat erow- 
ing on the North Side of a chalky Hill, in Febru. | 
ary, offered any one the Whole for ten ‘Shillings 
an Acre; but it was thought they were not worth 
half fo much, becaufe the Froft and cold Winds 
had killed the greateft Part of it, : 

Another Farmer, about two Miles off me, plow- 
ed up fourteen Acres of Wheat, that was fown on 
a poor gravelly Soil, in Defpair, and fowed the 
fame Land with Lent-grain. i 

Another Farmer, who had Wealth enough at | 
Command, was fo covetous and negligent, as not 
to drefs an eight Acre gravelly Field with any 
Thing, though he fowed it with Wheat in four- 
thorough Stitches. The Confequence was this, the 
Frofts and cold Winds got down and ftarved its 
Roots in fuch a loofe Earth as this was, which ob- 
liged the Owner to plow it up, and fow the fame 
Land with Turneps; and, on being afked the Rea- 
fon of this his bad Management? He faid; he once 

came 
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came by a full Crop on the fame Ground without 
any Manure, and he was in Hopes to have the like 
Succefs this Time, according the old Saying, 4 bad 
Husbandman bas a good Crop once in feven Years. . 
A Gentleman, ‘in Aylesbury Vale, finding his 
Wheat-crop cut off on the Ridge-part of his Half- 
acre Lands, harrowed in Barley, and it proved an 
excellent Crop. His Management was this: The 
latter End of March, he harrowed the Ridge-part 
of each Land for near half a Pole; or more, wide, 
once in a Place ; then fowed two Cafts of Buarley- 
feed over the fame, and harrowed it twice in a 
Place, which covered it well, becaufe the great 
Frofts had hollowed the Ground very much, 
+ Many Farmers in the Cditurn Country were to 
blame on this Account, I mean, for not fowing 
and rolling in Barley-feed on their two and three 
Bout-Lands, where moft of their Wheat was killed 
by the Weather ; for by this they had fo fattened 
the Earth about the remaining Wheat-roots, that 
were alive, as to keep the Froft from farther hurt- 
ing them, and bid fair for a full Crop of Corn, for 
the Barley would have been ripe at the fame Time 
the Wheat was; and this might have been done ~ 
the fafer, becaufe there were hardly any Birds or In- 
feéts at that Seafon to hurt the new fown Corn ; 
and it would have been much better than harrowing 
itin, by Reafon the Tines would have killed moft 
of the remaining Wheat-roots. Others thought it 
good Hufbandry to plow up their ruined Wheat, 
and fow the fame with Barley, as many thoufand 
Acres were, efpecially the lighter Sort of Grounds 
that were dreffed with Dung ; for this increafed the | 
Evil, by making the Earth fo light and hollow, as 
to fet in the Froft, and kill the Wheat-roots; and 
this was the Reafon, that in the latter Part of that 
Summer fo many Fields were over-run with May- 
weed, and in the former Part with Curlock, 7 
Ge 
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"The Lands that fared beft this Year, were the 
Clays and ftiff Loams, whofe Surfaces became fo 
_ hard and crufty, as to keep out a great deal of the 
Froft, and made the Wheat ftand ftrong, Nexe 
to thefe the flat Grounds fucceeded, that were fown 
with Wheat, particularly the fmall, well-theltered 
Inclofures that lay defended againft the Violence of 
the North and Eaft Winds, which blew moft Part 
of the Spring, and cut off a great deal of Grafs and 
Corn, but, moft ofall, that Grain which was fown 
in high Ridge-lands, as they lay in open common 
Fields. Others again had Courage enough to truft 
Providence, and let their Wheat take its Chance ; 
and it was remarkable, that feveral, who had a 
_ very poor Crop in the Spring, had one at Harveft. 
A Farmer, near Watford, had, in the great 
Froft of 1716, a Field of Wheat fown in two Bout- 
lands, and it was allowed by almoft every Looker- 
on, that the frofty Weather had killed it ; and 
they advifed the Owner to plow it up, and fow it 
with Barley, faying, if he did not, he would have 
nothing but what grew in the Thoroughs that lay 
out of the Wind’s Power. A plain Inftance of the. 
‘Wifdom and Goodnefs of God, who, though he 
made the Earth to feem barren for a long Time, 
even in the Month of May, 1740, yet, in a miracu- 
_Jous Manner, kept the Weeds down till the Wheat 
recovered a Head ; at that Harveft, in many Places, 


_ there were never better Crops, and, even where 


Wheat was very thin on theGround, the Ears were 

_ wonderful large. I had one that had fixty-eighe 
Kernels in it. Some Ears were fix and feven fet, 
and one that I heard of, had eight fet ; for it is a 
Rule, that, after a fevere Winter’s long Froft, there 
_ commonly follow the largeft Ears ; however, this 
difcouraging Profpect, in the Spring-time, caufed 
the Wheat to raife a-pace from a Guinea a Load 
| : | (which 
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(which is five Bufhels) to forty Shillings, as it was 
fold in Watford Market on the thirteenth Day of 
May, 1740. But, by the good Appearance Wheat 
made the latter End of the Summer, it fell the next 


~ -Hatvett to.twenty-five Shillings a Load. 


An old Farmer in my Neighbourhood, aged 


eighty-three Years, told me, that, about fixty 


Years ago, there happened a very frofty Winter, 
and that no Rain fell from Lady-Day to Mid/ummer, 


which caufed Wheat to rife to fifty Shillings a 


Load; but, after Rain fell, the Lent-grain came 


up as thick as Hail; the Wheat thin and fhort, 
yet was fo well eared, that two Shocks produced a 
‘Load, and reduced the Price to fifteen Shillings a 


Load the following Harvett. 
Another old Farmer remembers that, about 


thirty-one Years ago, there happened a. fevere 


Winter and Spring, attended with great Snows, 
which, by violent Winds, were blown off the 


‘Ridges of Lands into Heaps ; in other Places, the 
‘Sun melted the Snows in the Spring-Seafon, and 


left the Ridges naked ; then fucceeded dry Wea- 


ther for a long Time,. and great Winds, which — 


blew away the Earth, and uncovered the Roots of 


the Wheat, fo that Thoufands of Acres of it were, 
killed ; but where the Snow lay in Heaps, and 


where the Ground was covered by it, there was 


as good Wheat as ever. However, this caufed fuch 


a Scarcity, as raifed the Price of Wheat the next. 


Hiarveft to fifty Shillings a Load and, for Grand- 
fire Wheat, there were three Pounds refufed that 


very Year for one Load of it ; and yet there was 
a Farmer at Ivingboe Arfon, that had fuch yielding 
Wheat that Year, as returned two Bufhels out of 
one Shock of fifteen Sheaves. Og 
Jn fhort, it was the Fate of this Year’s Wheat, 
for the moft Part, to come up late, and thin, and 
i. | fhort $- 
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~ fhort; it bloomed well, but kerned only half 
Way, fo that it was as thin as Grouts. 
In 1740, the Thames was frozen over, by a two 
Months Froft, and an Ox roafted whole on It, as 
it was done in 1716, which was fo fevere, as to 
enter the Earth eighteen Inches deep, in many 
Places ; which, upona Thaw, fo mellowed the 
Ground, that it was one Horfe?s Draught in four 
_ Difference to other Times, whereby the Land, 
with one Plowing, was made fo hollow and fine, 
_ as it ufed to be with two or three Plowings ; and, 
what was furprifing to me, on digging about the 
Roots of a young Cherry-tree in my Ground, 
there was a Darr and an Humble-bee lying juft by 
one another alive, and not above fix Inches below 
the Surface, on the nineteenth of March. 7 
. After this we had a melancholy Sight, for, as 
foon as the Wheat had done Blooming, vaft Num- 
bers of fmall black Flies attacked the Wheat.ears, 
and blowed a. little yellow Maggot, which eat up 
fome of the Kernels, in others Part of them, and 
which caufed Multitudes of Ears to mifs of their 
Fulnefs, acting in fome Meafure like a Sort of Loo 
cult, till Rain fell and wafhed them off; and, though 
this Evil has happened in other Summers to the 
Wheat in fome Degree, and not done much Harm, 
yet, if the good Providence of God had not hin- 
dered it, they might have ruined all the Crops of 
Wheat in the Nation. es ee orate 
Now might be feen almoft every where full Crops 
of Barley, notwithftanding a long dry Summer, that 
continued fo till about the Middle of July, which 
occafioned this Grain to be under the Misfortune of 
two or three Conditions of Ripenefs at Harvett; thae 
Seed, which lay deepeft in the Earth was ripe firft, 
that which lay next was almoft ripe, and that which 
Jay uppermoft in the Ground was near green ; how- 
| S POVEr, 
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ever, this was not my Cafe, for I was free from 
fach Damage; by foaking my Seed-barley in a cheap 
Sort of Liquor, that ftood me in no more than 
fix Pence an Acre Charge; which I intendsto dif 
cover in March next, in order to deliver my Coun- 
try from this grand Evil of bad Male, which, with 
the Want of Skill to brew, or Knavery in the Ma- 
nagement of it, makes it one of the main Curfes 
that attend Travellers on the Road, and neceffitates 
them to drink unwholefome Ales and Beers, to the 


Deftruction of many Lives, for almoft at every — 


Town in the Nation there is a different Sort of 


. MalteLiquor; whereas, by fteeping the Seed, the 


Barley comes up ina little Time,, in-an even Crop; 
in the drieft Weather, and thereby makes Malt 
all alike to the greateft Advantage. | 

Oats likewife, and Peafe, were for. the moft Part 


-plentiful Crops, becaufe we had many fine Show-" 


ers of Rain between the Middle of uly, and the 
latter End of duguft, when they were mown and 


‘cut down; but the Horfe-beans fared 11] that were 


fown in Fields on Account of the dry Seafon, 


which fiunted their Growth, and fo parched up 


their Bloffoms, that few of their Stalks podded. 
Natural and artificial Graffes were likewife the 


pooreft Crops ] ever knew, efpecially where the 


moft Dung was lateft laid on, which fo hollowed 
the Surface, as to let in the Froft, that chilled the: 


Roots, and kept the Grafs from growing ; then 
directly fucceeded a dry, cold Spring and Sum-- 
mer, which farthered the Misfortune, and ftunted) 
— the Grats. 


Between Edgware and London, the GrafeSields. 


looked-all yellow inftead of green, by being fun) 


over withthe worft of Grafs, called the Butter-. 


flower, : 


: 3 | A Pera | 
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A Perfon near Stanmore, in Middlefey, had but 
four Loads of Hay off a ten Acre rich grazing 
pels irae. 

Another near Barum-Wood, who rented forty 
Pounds a Year, in al! his Meadow-ground had no 
more than eight Loads of Hay off his whole Farm ; 
for, in many Fields of Grafs, it happened, that, 
this dry Summer, the Dung drove before the 
Scythe, occafioned by being late on, and thereby 
ferved to burn up the Grafs, inftead of nourithing 
it; and, in the Vales, the Drought continued fo 
long, that it brought them under almoft the fame 
Fate in their Meadow-grounds, all which caufed 
Hay to rife in the London Market from. thirty-fix 


Shillings to three Pounds a Load ; for the Drought 


was fo great, as to affect the deep-rooted St. Foyne, 


and cauled it to be a poor thin Crop, although 


the Roots of this Grafs run into the Chalk and Gras 
vel above two Feet deep. ze 

At Gaddefden, where we ufed to have two Bays 
of Hay, we had but one off our clayey Meadow 
Land, and yet came off better than many others 5 


- for fome thought it not worth their While to mow 


any of their fhort, thin, natural Grafs, although 
it grew on Land that they rented at thirty Shillings 
an Acre, SEC | 
Cattle likewife very much fuffered by the Frofts 
and Droughts, infomuch, that the Graziers were 
forced to feed their Field Oxen with Hay, in the 
Height of Summer, fo that they were fold in 


| Auguft and. September, 1740, half fat in Smithfeld 


“Market, | 


¥ But this was not all the Graziers Misfortune, for 


- they fuffered much by buying in Gueft-Cows in 


April and May, in Hopes to fat them in their 
grazing Grounds, and this to a great Number ;. 
but it not proving fo, by the Shortnefs of their 

S % Grails, 
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Grafs, they became over-ftocked, which forced 
them to let many of thefe Cows take Bull, to keep 
them on for Calving the next Year, to their great 
Lofs. : 

It was almoft as bad with the Dairy-men ; one 
of whom, for Want of Whey and Skim-milk e- 
nough, was obliged to fell a Sow and ten Pigs at 
Leighton Market, in Bedford/bire, on the thirteenth 
Day of Fuly, 1740, for twelve Shillings and fix 
Pence, that would fetch in Fuly, 1742, four 
Pounds, A Scarcity that fo affected the Butter and 
Cheefe, as to caufe the firft to be fold in our Coun- 
try for eight Pence a Pound, Warwick/hire Cheefe 
three Pence Half-penny a Pound, Beef with us 
three Pence a Pound, Veal a Groat, and in Lon- 
don, in the Month of April, 1740, Mutton was 
fold for fix Pence a Pound. ‘ 

In fhort, our Rivers were all frozen up in the 
Winter, and, in the Summer following, our Ponds, _ 
for the moft Part, dried up; which gave us an 
Opportunity of cleaning them out, and making 
Ufe of the Mud and Dirt to form a Pile or Heap, 
by mixing Chalk and Dung with the fame, for an 
excellent Compolft. | 

To this I add, that in Aylesbury Vale their Mea- 
dow-ground was fo burnt, and Grafs fo fhort, that 
they were forced to cut down Afhen-Boughs, and 
sive them to their fatting Oxen ; and, why their 
lower Vale-grounds had given very good Crops 
of Wheat this Year, while their Ridge or higher 
Grounds fuffered, may, in fome Meafure, be ac- 
counted for thus, wiz. Not altogether, becaufe 
fuch Ground lay low, out of the Powen of Winds 5 | 
but alfo, becaufe their Springs commonly lie fo 
fhallow here, that, in Winter Time, the warm 
Steams, which arife from fuch Springs below 
the Surface, give a warm Moifture to the Roots of 

the | 


/ 
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‘the Wheat, and prove a Nourifhment to them, 


while that which grows in higher Land perifhes 
with Cold ; this Help, with the Goodnefs of their 
warm-natured Earth, and low Situation of it, re- 
turned fome Farmers a vaft Increafe, while others 
could not pay their Rents. Therefore Farming 
is called a Lottery, in Refpect:of the many Inci- 
dents that Crops and Cattle are liable to, 
Oak-trees were in many Places damaged, by 
the Froft’s getting into their Trunks, which caufed 
their Sap to {well into an Ice, that rived and burft 
many jof their Bodies into Cracks 5 yet many 


‘Fruit-trees, as the Froft was joined by frequent 


Rimes, were improved by it, by their impregna- 
ting the Tree’s Bodies and Arms with their ni- 
trous Qualities, which produced a creat Increafe 
of Fruit, for it is an old Country-Saying : 


A great Rime Year, 
A great Fruit Year. 


And it happened accordingly in great Plenty of 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, &@c, But it killed moft 
Garden Ware, infomuch, that Noblemens Garde- _ 
ners could not fupply their Mafters Tables with a 
Sprout. ee : 
This Year proved the freeft from Slugs, Grubs, 
Caterpillars, Darrs, Worms, Wafps, Flies, Ad- 
ders, and many other Infeéts, that ever I remem- 
ber ; not a Slug was feen all the Summer, becaufe 
the Froft had entered the Ground fo deep as to 


— kall moft of them, which gave fuch a Security to 


our young Crops of Turneps, Cole, Savoys, and 
other Field and Garden Ware, that we fuffered in 
the Summer by nothing but Drought. 

Bees in many Places died in their Hives ; one 


_ of my Neighbours loft three out of four, and Birds 


perifhed 
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perifhed in vaft Numbers, particularly the {mallet 
Sort, which made the Poet fing : 7 


But now no Mufic glads my Ear, 

No fwelling Note, no melting Strains 5 
No Nightingale, nor Thrufb, is near, — 
A gloomy Silence only reigns. 


Here J thought to have finifhed my Account of 
Particulars that happened in the Farming Bufinefs 
this fatal Year of Famine, but, confidering that a 
Retrofpection of thefe Cafualties may hereafter 


prove inftructing to my Reader, I fhall farther en= 


laree as follows : Viz. 

In this Year, the Month of Fanuary was a very 
fnowy Seafon, all the Ground being under Snow 
all that Time, which farved or froze many of the 
- Jefer Fowls to Death ; a Dunghil Cock, that 
ufed to rooft on a Tree, was found frozen dead, 
and the fame Fate had many old Crows. 


£ : + 


we 


On thé twenty-firft of June, 1740, Barley-flour | 


was fold for eighteen Pence a Peck at Gaddefden, 
for making Bread ; and, on the .31ft Day of Fuly 
following, the firft new Barley, that was brought 
to Hempftead Market, out of a fandy Ground in 
Redfordfoire, was fold for eight and twenty Shil- 
lings a Quarter. | , 

This long violent Froft began on Chrifimas- 
Day, 1739, and was fevere fo as to rot Turneps fo 
much, that, by the fourteenth Day of fanuary, 
many Acres of the forward fown ftunk like Carri- 


on, and caufed great Numbers of Sheep to fall — 


Gick and die; and thofe that efcaped, from being) 
near fat on Turneps, fell very lean, fo that very 
few fatted on Turneps this Year, but many were 


fatted with Peafe and Hay. This leads me to the 


Publication of feveral Cafes, as follows, viz. 
, ale 
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Cafe ihe firft. In the Parith of Studbam, a Far- 
mer fowed fifty Acres with Wheat, which grew 
in his gravelly, loamy, inclofed Fields, that lay on 
fuch a high Situation, as gave the Frofts Room to 
kill fo much of it, that he had not quite one Bay 
full at Harvett. 

Caje the fecond. Another greater Farmer than 
he, who lived about two Miles from him, in Flamn- 
Jtead Parith, had hardly any more Wheat this Har- 
veft, than what would maintain his Family, and 
__ fow his Ground for another Crop. 

Cafe the third. In fome of the high chalky 
Lands in Ivinghoe Parith, the Froft had fo pene- 
trated this light Earth, that on the twenty-eighth 
Day of duguft, 1740, Lfaw fome very poor Wheat 
ftanding, which feemed to have more red Poppy 
among it, than there was Wheat; while other » 
Grounds in the famé Parith, that were tif Loarns, 
and Jay low, bore as good Wheat, and as much, 
as ever I believe was known. | - 

Cafe the fourth. Near Dunftable Downs, in a 
white hurlucky Soil, that lay expofed to the North 
and Eaft-Winds, there was a Farmer who was 
forced to pull up fix Acres of Wheat with Hands ; 
others mowed fome, as beirlg too thin and fhort to 
reap. Another did the fame in his poor gravelly 
Soil, and had but half a Bay of Wheat for fowing 

many Acres. : | 
Cafe the fifth. In the fame whitifh Land, ano- 
ther Farmer had nine Acres of Barley ftanding, on 
thé 17th Day of December, 1740, fome of which 
_ was full ripe above a Fortnight before, and the rett 
full green, by Means of the late frequent Showers, 
that brought up thofe Seeds which lay in the up- 
~ permoft Part of the Surface, and which, by the 
long Drought in the former Part of this Summer, 
could not take fufficient Root to grow and ripen 
In 
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in Time. A plain Inftance of the great Value of 
my Barley-fteeping Liquor, which caufes all the 
Seed to come up at once, and grow ina fine even 
Crop in the drieft Seafon. 

Cafe the fixth. In Whethamftead Parith, Hert- 
fordfbire, a Farmer was forced to pull a whole 
Field of Wheat of twelve Acres with Hands, and 
got only five Shocks of ten Sheaves each from every 
Acre; yet the fame Farmer had elfewhere twen- 
ty Shocks of Wheat from an Acre, that wasthought 
to yield two Bufhels of Wheat each Shock. The 
twelve Acre Field was a loamy, wettifh Soil, and 
Jay flat and very high, but the fruitful Fields were. 
more fheltered from the Severity of the North and 
Eaft Winds, which this Year were the chief Occa- 
fion of thefe Misfortunes, 

Cafe the fevenibh, ‘That Wheat which grew this 
Year in a full Crop was fo full kerned, that the 
large Corns, for the moft Part, yielded near five 
Buthels of Flour, out of five Bufhels of Wheat ; 
and the drier Sort of it fetched fix Shillings a Bufhel 
on the eighteenth Day of September, 1740, at 
Hempftead Market. 


An Account of Crops of Grain, &c. for the 
| Year 1741. | 


HE laft Year’s Scarcity of Wheat and other 
Grains, caufed Wheat, and all other Corn, 
to hold dear Part of te next Year. All the Win- 
ter, to April, 1741, Wheat fold in eunthed Mar- 
ket, from thirty to thirty-five Shillings per Load ; 
Barley, twenty-two Sailings per Quarter 5 Oats, 
two Shillings, and two Pence per Bufhel; Peafe, 
four Shillings, and Horfe-beans three, In April I 
fold red Lammas-wheat for about. fix Shillings a 
Buthel, 
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Bufhel ; but, as all the preceeding Winter, and 
the following Spring, were attended with fine mild 
Weather, and by Means of many Showers, that 
began about the firft of June, 1741, Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Beans, and Peafe, flourifhed to Admi- 
ration ; fothat there were never feen finer Crops on 
the Ground than on the fifteenth Day of Fune, 
when dry Weather began and continued a great 
While ; which gave the Wheat a fine Blooming- 
time, fo that it fell in Leighton Market to about 
twenty-four Shillings a Load, on the fixteenth of 
June, 1741, and toa lower Price afterwards, till 
it came to three Shillings a Bufhel in July 1742. 


4in Acconnt of Crops of Grain, &c. for the 
Year 1742. 


PRAHE Winter, 1941, was a very mild one, and 

after that fucceeded a long Continuance of 
dry Weather, infomuch that we had little or no 
Rain from March to the twenty-fecond of Fune, 
1742, when a great Thunder-ftorm happened, that 
Jafted almoft all Night, and produced Showers till 
about the twenty-fixth of Fuly following, at which 
Time moft of the Farmers in the Souther? Parts of 
fingland began their Harveft. By this long Drought 
our mowing natural Grafs was fo prodigious fhort 
at Midfummer, that it tempted us to let it ftand till 


_ hear Harveft before we mowed at Gaddefden, and 


they that forbore lateft fared beft; however, in 
the Main, we had the leatt Crops that ever I knew, 


_as well as thofe Grats-Farmers in Middlefex 3 and, 


the Rain keeping off fo long, the Aftermeath near 
London, did not get fuch a fufficient Head as to 
make it worth mowing in feveral Places, which 


cauled old Hay to fell in Fuly, 1742, for about 
: T three 
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three Pounds ten Shillings a Load; this Extremity 


of Weather hindered me from fowing any of the © 
-Lady-finger Grafs-feed. But, in the Vale of Ayle- 


bury, the Aftermeath grew fo faft, that, about the 
Middle of July, the Graziers- were in great Want 
of Cattle to feed on it ; for they had but a very 
{mall Stock of Horn-beaft before, becaufe Cows 
were never fold dearer, I believe, than they did 
this Spring, 1742. Wheat, in Vales, I think, was 
never bigger, and enjoyed a fine Blooming-time, in 
an upright Pofture, till the Thunder- fhowers fell, 
and laid moft of it flat. The Horfe-beans, that be- 

an to kid before the Rain came, were ftunted by 
the long Drought, and never fhorter ;_ but the 
Peafe of all Sorts were never in a better Condition. 
Oats recovered well, and Barley in ftiff Grounds 
was generally good, but on Chalks, Gravels, and 
Sands, as bad, vaft Quantities never fhooting into 
Ear: J was better off, becaufe I fteeped my Barley- 
feed. The Apple-trees were feized by the Cater- 
pillars, which caufed thofe that bloomed forward 
to fare ill, but the latter bloomed grew in Plenty. 


never had more Kerroon Cherries in my Life, on 


a great Number of young Trees of my own plant- 
ing ; I fold ten Dozen ata Time of them at Leigh= 
ton, for feventeen Pence a Dozen, in July 1742. 


‘My White-hearts, and all the budded Sort, .as 


well as the wild Cherries, were large Crops. 


The CONCLUSION, 


T fhall conclude this Monthly Book with the | 


Words of a Minifter to his Parifhioners. 


—— * See how this Corn 'ftandeth, juft as it did 
€ aft Year! The Stalk the fame, the Ear the fame, 


¢ and the Grain the fame; only it doth not ftand 
‘ upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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upon the fame Spot of Ground. One would 
think that the fame, Corn had only changed its 
Place, or rather was rifen anew out of the Earth. 
The Manner, how this fhould be, is to me in- 
conceivable ; only, that fo itis, I fee and am 
certain: And, methinks, I herein perceive the 
Working of that Almighty Power, by which, 
at the laft Day, fhall be wrought the Refurrecti- 
onof the Dead; when the fcattered Particles of 
our Bodies fhall be reunited, and we fhall rife 
the very fame Men we are at prefent, and ap- 
pear before the Judgment-Seat of God, to re- 
ceive according to the Things we do here, whe- 
ther they be good or bad.’ 
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‘This and next are the two principal Months in the 
Lear for fowing Wheat-jeed; and, as it is of the 
greaieft Confequence to the Farmer to obtain a 
full Crop of it, I foall therefore be very parti- 
cular in my Obfervations of the feveral Ways of 
preparing the Ground for its Reception, nourifh- 
“ing it afterwards, and the Manner of fowing it 
as pratiifed in different Soils and Places in Eng- 
land, becaufe it 15 the King of Grain, and fhould 
pa two Years Rent: That is to fay; the Year 
at grows int, and the Fallow-year, 8c; 


Coe oe... 
Of fewing Wheat in Vale- Grounds. 


HEIR Plowings. In the Vale of Aye/- 
| dury and many others, their Ground 
for the moft Part lies in Ridge half 
Acre, and whole Acre Lands, which 

| are never plowed a-crofs, but kept yp 
to their ftinted Breadth, Length, and Height, 
according as they lie wetter ordrier: And, as 
their Soil is generally a bluith Clay, or ftiff black 
Loam, nothing better anfwers their Purpofe than 
Wheat and Horfe-beans, But as all Ground nate 
i rally 


‘a 
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2 Of fewing Wheat in Vi ale-Grounds, 
rally affe€&ts Change, of late, many have fown’ 2 
Tilth-crop of Barley, where Wheat and Beans 
have been before, and found it fucceed to their 
With. Peafe they feldom fow, becaufe this rich 
Earth is very likely to caufe them to run in- 
to Straw, and too little into Corn. Now, to pre- 
pare this Land for the Reception of Wheat, they 
ridge up at Fallow-time with their Foot- _plough 
(which is all the Sort they ufe here) and they 
do the fame at the firft and fecond Stirre-times, 
but never caft down till the laft Plowing; for 
here they plow fometimes four, and fometimes on 
ly three Times, when the preceding Winter has 
been very frofty, and the Summer very dry, as it 
happened in 1740, which helped all to the beft 
of Tilth, with the feweft Plowings that have been 
known in many Years paft. 

Their Manures and Drefings: Are for the moft 
Part Cart-dung ahd Fold, and fometimes (but fel- 
dom) both on one Land. But; where they can 
buy Pigeons Dung, they are glad of all Oppor- 
tunities, and fetch it fometimes ten or more Miles 
an End, befides making Ufe of their own; for 
here are many Dove-coats, more, I Reeve in 
the two Counties of Bucks and Bedford/hire, than 
in any other two befides, except York/bire. Alto; 
of late, [have known fome make Ufe of Coal-foot 

who live on the Brink of the Ci/turn,Country, for 
farther is too far fot having it from London, Their 
Cart-dung is made Ute of either long or fhort. 
To have it rotted and well fhortened, affoon as 
they have done fowing their Lent-grain, they 
begin to carry out the Dung they made all the 
Winter in the Stable and Farm-yard, and lay it 
in a Clamp, near the Place it is to be made Ufe 
of, with fome Mould fhovelled up about the fame, 
and fpread over its Top to prevent the Sun’s 
92 pam and drying it too much, And, in this 

Pofture, 
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Pofture, they let it lie to rot, all the Summer, 
without turning it (for here they are not fo good 
Hufbandmen in this Refpect as fome are in other 
Parts) till juft before the laft Plowing, the latter 
End of this Month; then, after they have harrow- 
ed the Ridge-land, they lay on their Dung, and 
{pread it very carefully over the fame. Others 
will lay their Dung on, and plow it in at Fal- 
low-time as it comes out of their Yard. Others 
- again will lay their long Dung over the Land, 
after they have fallowed, and let it lie fpread 
thereon fome Time, before they ftirree it in, be- 
lieving that its Cover prevents the Sun’s Ex- 
halations, and keeps in the Spirit of the Earth 
to its great Improvement. And though (fay . 
they) fome think it a wrong Way, becaufe the 
Sun and Air may dry the Goodnefs out of it, 
yet, Experience proves, that the Earth draws in 
its Vertue, and the remaining loofe and. fhagey 
Part receives and lodges the Dews, which again is 
drawn in, and communicated tothe Land. Some, 
again, make feveral Clamps of their Dung in the 
Farm-yard, and let it lie there to rot, till they carry 
and plow it in, at, or near Wheat-feed Time. 
When they make Ufe of Pigeons Dung, they 
fow it by the Hand out of a Sced-Cot, and, as 
foon as they have harrowed a Ridge-land, they 
fow about ten Bufhels over the half Acre, and 
then immediately fow their Wheat-feed, and plow 
all in together. But when they fow Soot, it is 
done about Candlemas, and then they fow eight 
Bufthels on each half Acre Land, as thin as pof- 
_ fible, fo they cover all the Ground ; and, if a Drip- 
ping-time follows, it does a great deal of Ser- 
vice, in keeping off Chills, by warming the Roots 
of the Wheat; and, indeed, if no Rain happens 
for fome Time, the very Moifture of this Sort of 
Ground will draw in the Quinteffence of the Soot to 
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4 = Of fowing Wheat in Vale-Grounds, 
its great Benefit. Now as Wheat is the chiecfett 
Grain, that is generally fown fooneft, and lies 
longeft in the Earth, there fhould be a Provifion 
made for it accordingly ; and therefore, all Man- 
nure and Dreffing fhould be beftowed upon it in 
a moft plentiful Manner, as well to enable its 
infant Growth to withftand the Severity of a long 
and fharp, and often a wet Winter and Spring, 
as to fupply its Roots with a fufficient Food to 
the laft. Yet, in this Refpect, a Medium ought 
to be ftrictly obferved, for, if fuch Earth is too 
much dunged and dreffed, then the Danger of 
having the Crop run into too great Burthens of 
Straw, falling down, and yielding a poor thin 
Kernel, 1s to be feared : And, if too little is ap- 
plied, then a {mall hopper Ear with few Kernels 
is like to be the Return’ at Harveft. But I muft 
here obferve that the Vale-Farmer feldom dreffes 
his Wheat with Pigeon Dung ; this and their 
Hen Dung are for the moft Part fown over their 
new fown Barley. 3 

Sorts of Wheat fown in Vales. It has been in- 


difputable for almoft Time out of Mind, that 


the red Lammas-wheat proves the beft Sort of 
Seed for all rich, ftiff Grounds, and accordingly 
has been fown in Aylesbury, and moft other Vales, 
till very lately a few Farmers have made 
Chojce of the pirky Sort to fow in its Room, 
becaufe they find its clofe bunchy Ear general- 
ly carries more Kernels in it than that of the 
Jong-eared red Lammas; is, rather hardier, better 
withftands Blights, and fetches near, if not quite, 
as much at Market, when it comes off this fer- 
tile Land ; fo that, though this pirky, white- 


eared, reddifh Wheat is, and has been for many 


Years the chief Sort that we fow in chalky, 
gravelly, and dry Loams, in the Cdilturz Coun- 
try of Hertfordfbire, it is now got into the Vales, — 
aud made Ufe of as the beft yielding “——« 1 

they 
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they can fow. Others, as about Taunton, in Somer- 
Jetfoire, are as much in Love with what they there 
call Holland Wheat, which, I muft own, 1s the 
whiteft largeft Sort I ever faw ; and though, in red- 
difh and yellowith Clays, it is apt to get a tawny 
Colour, yet in blue and white Clays, and fome 
other Sorts of ftiff Lands, it will maintain its 
Whitenefs much better, and efpecially {0, if chane- 
ed by fowing it in different proper Soils, and reap- 
ed before it is too ripe. There are two if not 
more Sorts of Wheat, as the white Lammas, and 
white Pirks. We have an excellent Sort now 
made Ufe of in our Part of Hertfordfbire, which 
we get out of Buckinghamfbire, where, in feveral 
Places of it, they make it their Bufinefs to come 
by a right Sort of its clean Seed, by fowing the 
choiceft they can get in new plowed up Sward- 
ground, which we find to be an excellent Change 
for our Chilturn Chalks, Gravels, and dry Loams ; 
and the fame from thence again, for the blue Clays 
and black Loams in Vales. Accordingly I fent 
thirty-four Bufhels of Wheat-Seed, that came off 
Chalks and Gravels, into Derby/bire, latt Year, 
being feventy Miles, all Land-carriage, to a Gen- 
tleman who difpofed of the three Sorts of Wheat 
among his Tenants for a Trial of their Skill; who 
fhould get the beft Crops of them in their low 
Miff Soils: And it is by this and other Means 
that this ingenious Gentleman has been the Caufe 
of very great Improvements in the Country he 
lives in, for I have fince fent him feveral Sorts 
of other Grains for the like End arid Purpofe, 
&c, A rare Example! which if more of the abler 
Sort would undertake, it would not only improve 
their own Eftates, by adding to their Tenants 
Abilities, but alfo, in Time, the reft of the Coun- 
- try about them, who are to be convinced and 
brought over from old erroneous Ways of Huf- 
bandry, by no other Means than by their Neigh- 
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bours practifing much better; and thus they may 
Jay the Foundation of a general Reformation of 
this Science of Agriculture, to the immenfe Be. |. 
nefit of the Nation, and which I fhall the more 
willingly employ my Pen about, if I find my 
Monthly Accounts of fuccefsful Faéts, in Farm- 
ing, meet with that Credit as to be put to Trials, 
But there is another Sort that many fow, for the 
Sake of its great Yielding, fhort Grinding, and 
Surenefs of a Crop, &@c. and this is the Dugdale, 
in Effex called bold Rivet, by fome Cone-wheat. 
In Somerfetfbire where, I believe, is the moft fown 
of any one County in Exgland, there are two 
Sorts of this bearded Wheat, here called Blye- 
ball, and Grey-ball, which do well on a ftiff rich 
Lands and are preferred, becaufe they are moft free 
from Lodging, being eaten by Birds, and from that 
fatal Corn-difeafe, called the Mé/dew: But the 
white-bearded Cone-wheat excels of thefe Sorts. 
Preparing their Wheat-feed for Sowing. In the 


_. Wales they generally keep up to their antient 


cuftomary Way of making a Brine of Sale and 
Water, tllit is ftrong enough to fwim an-Ege ; 
and fo bigotted are the Vale-men to this Way 
in particular, that they believe there can be no 
other found out that is better ; therefore, they 
Jet their Wheat-Seed lie in Brine in a Tub witha 
Tap and Tap-whips init, fometimes from Night | 
to Morning and longer, ftirring it often and fkime 
ming it well to take off the light Corns, and the 
Seeds of Weeds, and then draw off the Liquor, 
in order to let the Seed dry an Hour or two 
on the Ground, and fometimes to drain all Night 
before they lime and fow it. But they are great- 
ly miftaken, in believing, there can be no: Im- 
provement made on this Account, for I fhall pub- 
lith feveral Ways that exceed this of theirs in this 
and the next Monthly Book, © - | 
Sowing 
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_ Sowing Wheat in Vale Ridge-lands. In the Vale 
of Aylesbury they {eldom or never begin Sowing 
Wheat till Michaelmas, I\ett their fruitful Soil 
caufe it to grow rank and Winter-proud, and 
fo fpend itfelf in Growth, as to appear, in April 
and May, of a fickith, yellow, dying Colour, when 
it then fhould fhew itfelf in a moft flourithing, 
verdant, green State and lively Condition, Af- 
ter a Ridge half Acre Land has been well dung- 
ed or folded over, or otherways well dreffed and 
plowed into a fine Tilth, they harrow all plain, 
and fow it broad-caft twice in a Place, by crof- 
fing the Throw, Thus the Seeds-man fteps back- 
ward and forward, in all four Times, till he has 
done fowing the half Acre Land, and then be- 
gins to plow all the Seed in with the Foot- 
plough by the Earth. If the Land is in a fine 
‘Tilth, in good Heart, and fowed about Michael- 
mas, the Quantity of Seed is three Pecks ; but, 
if the half Acre is fowed late, then more, but fel- 
dom exceeds a Bufhel. After Sowing they never 
harrow here, but, as they leave it, they let the 
Ground lie in the fame Pofture, all the remain- 
ing Part of the Year till Harveft, for the Top 
of this Land will fhoal and run into a fine Hollow- 
nefs even by very {mall Frofts, 


CHAP. IL. 


Of plowing, manuring, and fowing Wheat in 
| Chilturn Grounds, on Grafi-Lays. 


; S Chilturn Grounds, for the moft Part, are in- 

clofed, lie higher than Vale-lands, and con- 
tain different Sorts of Earth in them, it is as 
difficult a Matter to have a right Knowledee in 
their Management, as it is eafy in that of Vale- 
: Soils ; 


t 
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Soils ; becaufe in the Latter every one makes 4 
Fallow every third or fourth Year, and general- 
ly plows and fows as his next Neighbour does. 
But, in Chilturn inclofed Fields, they for the moft 
Part act otherwife, elle they would be at a Lofs to 
get Clover and other artificial Gtaffes; Turrieps, 
and other particular Crops which many of the 
WVale-Men cannot have: Hence it is; that the 
Chilturn Men can carry on the Suckling of Houfe- 
Jambsall the Year; fatting of Sheep; fowing Weld, 
Woad, French Wheat, Cole-feed, Coriander, Car- 
roway, Hemp, Flax, and many other Seeds ; 
planting of Liquorice, Hops, Saffron, Potatoes, 
and many other Vegetables, in different Manners 
one from the other, that is not in the Power of 
moft Vale Plough-farmers to do in their common 
open Fields ; yet, without a Cdiltura Farmer un- 
derftands the Nature of his Land, and the Manage- 
ment of it accordingly, he may in a few Yeas ruin 
hitnfelf as many have done, as I could make ap- 
pear by many Examples; had I Rooms in order, | 
therefore, to improve fuch Land by fowing Wheat- 
feed, I fliall proceed as follows, viz. 

To fow Clover or other Grafs-Lays with Wheat- 
Seed. There are feveral Lays of Grafs generale ¢ 
ly plowed up the Beginning of this Month, for 
fowing them-with Wheat-feed; but the moft 
common Sort of Lay is that of Clover, becaufe 
it is more fown than any other artificial Grafles, 
and is juftly called the Mother of Corn, for its 
breeding in the Ground thofe feveral enriching 
Qualities, that have often been the chief Means 
of producing good Crops of Wheat without 
any other Manner of Drefling or Manure, pro- 
vided the Clover grew two Years. together m ~ 
a plentiful Manner. And the Reafon why we — 
fow fuch a Lay fo forward is, -becaufe the Wheat _ 
has Heat of Weather and Time allowed it to par 

. | Shere 
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ther, fpread itfelf, and get a good Head before the 
Winter comes on, for overcoming and killing all 
fuch weedy Graffes, as may fhoot out from the 
Roots of the Clover, or thofe of former Weeds that 
often on latter-fown Lays get the Dominion of 
the Wheat, and ruin great Part of it. To per- 
form then this Piece of good Hutbandry in a righé 
Manner, the Ground fhould be plowed up in 
Broad-lands neither too deep nor too thallow, but 
in a middling Way, juft enovgh to bury the 
Grafs-turf; for, the nearer the Wheat- roots lie to 
_ it, the greater Benefit they will have, that being 
the richeft Part of the Soil ; then, after all the 
Ground has been fufficiently harrowed, I fow three 
Buthels of Wheat on every Acre, and harrow in 
the Seed once, twice, or more in a Place as the 
Ground requires it. When all is thus far done, 
I fpread rotten Dung all over the Surface as equal- 
ly as T can, and thus let it lie the reft of the 
Year. | a 

A Second Way, ‘When one or two Years Lay 
of Clover is plowed up, get forty or better fixty 
Bufhels of Stone-lime, and put it in two Heaps 
on an Acre; then let a Man flake it by Degrees 
with Water, and, when all is run into Powder, 
it fhould be fown either out of a Seed-cot by 
the Hand, or out of a Wheel-barrow, or little 
low Cart with a Shovel, as is commonly prac- 
tifed in Surry, and many other Parts. Or, let 
~ fuch Stone-lime be firft laid on fuch plowed Ground 
in* two, three, or four Bufhel-heaps, at a Pole 
under each Heap, and fo remain to be gradu- 
ally flaked by the Weather, which, when done, 
‘fhould be fpread all over the Acre with a Shovel ; 
then immediately fow and harrow in your three 
Bufhels of Wheat-feed. The Advantage accru- 
ing from this Sort of Management is, that this 
hot, dry, fweet Manure gives fuch a {peedy Vege- 
ia C tation 
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tation to the Wheat-feed, as to make it overcomé@ 
and hinder all Clover and Couch-grafs, Weeds, 
Snails, Slugs, Worms, Grubs, Frofts, chilly Wets, 
and other deftrudtive Caufes, from hurting its 
“Worms efpecially, for thefe, are commonly in- 
creafed by Clover-lays, and then bite the Wheat- 
roots in two, and caufe them to die. 

A Third Way: As it is practifed every Year 
by the moft accurate Farmers, is this: He muft 
be Mafter of a large Flock of Sheep ready for 
Folding ; then he plows up only one Acre of 
a Clover or other Lay, which has lain under ar- 
tificial or natural Grafs, one or two Years; and, 
when he has harrowed it fmooth, he fows three 
Buthels of prepared Wheat-feed all over it, and 
harrows it in; then he immediately claps his Fold 
omit; and, when he has near folded the Piece, he 
runs up a Row of Hurdles, to keep the Sheep 
from biting the new fown Corn as it comes up: 
Then he plows up another Acre, and fo on till 
he has finifhed the. whole Field. This is an ex- 
cellent Method, for I take Folding on fuch Wheat 
to be the very beft Management of all others, 
becaufe, as a Layer of Clover affords but a very 
fhallow Staple of Mould to lodge and envelope 
the Seed, the Wheat is very apt to fall or blow 
down much more eafily than in Tilth-ground, 
which in this Manner is greatly prevented by 
the Tread of Sheep, whofe Feet faften the Earth 
about the Grains, and thus defend them from the 
Violence of Winds, Slugs, Snails, Fowls, and 
other Infects and Vermin. In fhort, for my own 
Part, I think, I may fay, I never failed of Succefs, 
whenever I dreffed my Clover-lay in this Manner; 
nor ought it to be ever omitted, when it can be con- 
weniently done. | 

A Fourth Way. Another, as foon as he had 
plowed and harrowed his Clover-lay, sai 

a a is 
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his Wheat-feed, and, after it was come up, he rolled 
it all over, and not before, for, if he had rolled it ag 
_foon as fown, fome of the Grains would have been 
fo bound in, as not to be able to make their 
Way through ; befides, by rolling it thus after it 
is come up, the Stalks, in fome Meafure, are new 
earthed up, And it is thus that many have come 
by large Crops of Wheat. 

To plow and fow a Lay of natural Grafs with 
Wheat-feed. But there is another Way of manag- 
ing a Lay of natural Grafs, that is to be done by 
drawing a Foot-plough with a broad Share on 
it, which will pare and turn up the Turf very 
thin, much better than a pecked-fhare Wheel- 
plough : Then immediately after this another 
Foot-plough may follow, with either a pecked or | 
chizzel Share, to turn up and throw freth Vir- 
gin-mould over the Turf, and fo on till the whole 
Field is finifhed, and then all will appear like one 
intire Surface of Mould ; when this is done, har-~- 
row it plain and fow three Bufhels of Wheat 
ever one Acre that is to be harrowed in——— 
_ Now, it may be wondered at, why I direét the 
Sowing fo much on one Acre of Ground as three 
Buthels of Seed, but this is eafily anfwered 5 for, 
unlefs this Quantity is fown, the Crop may fuffer, 
-becaufe in iuch Ground there is generally not 
only a Stock of Worms and Grubs bred by the 
Lurf’s lying many Years undifturbed, but, by the 
- Shallownefs of the Staple, the Seed is more than 
ordinary expofed to the Beaks of Field-fowl, and 
other devouring Vermin, which may eat up fo 
much as to leave a very few of the Kernels to 
grow into a Crop, unlefs a Quantity of Seed be 
{own accordingly.—T hus on plowing a one Year’s 
Clover-lay up, and Drefling, Plowing, and Sow- 
ing it after one of the Ways I have here made 
known, a good Crop of Wheat may, and is 
Bis C2 often 
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often got, as from Seed fown in Tilth-ground, and 
that in one of the cheapeft Manners poffible ; and 
not only a Wheat-crop is thus improved, but 
the Turf, by lying to rot almoft a Year, on 
plowing the fame Ground, and fowing it with. 
Beans, Peafe, or Oats next Lent-feafon, will in 
Courfe, with great Fertility, pufh forward the 
Growth of a moft valuable Crop.———There is 
indeed, another Way practifed by fome Farmers 
in Hertfordfbire, and that is, by plowing and fow-. 
ing a Clover-lay and letting it lie undreffed till 
February following, and then fowing all over one 
Acre twenty Bufhels of Soot. How therefore 
an Author can write a Book of Husbandry, without 
taking Notice of thefe excellent Ways of improv- 
ing Wheat and Rye-crops, is moft furprifing, fince 
they are fome of the chiefeft and moft profitable 
Articles in this Science, though never wrote of, 
as far as J can underftand, by any one whatfoever. 
How to double-drefs a Clover-lay to great Advan- 
tage for fowing it with Wheat-feed. An old expe~ 
rienced Parmer of my Acquaintance, after feeding 
a Crop of Clover that grew on a gravelly Loam, 
dunged it at Chriflmas, which caufed it to grow 
the fecond Summer as well as it did the firft, 
Then, after he had eaten off the firft Head in 
the fecond Year, he let it reft till it got ano= 
ther, about the latter End of Auguft; and, the 


. very Beginning of this Month, ‘he plowed all the. 


Grafs in, to lie and rot a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
when he harrowed in three Buthels of common 
Wheat on one Acre, and then began directly to 
drefs the fame, by folding every Night on it, tilk 
he had drefied all the Top, and it returned him a 
very good Crop at Harveft, oH peameees | 
44 Cafe of fowing Wheat on a Clover-lay. In a 

gravelly, loamy, inclofed Field, a Farmer plowed _ 
up one Part of. it, the Beginning of this — 
an 
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rand harrowed in his Wheat-feed ; but, the Seafon 
being very dry, when he did it, the Weeds grew 
up and choaked the Wheat, fo: that it became 
a very poor Crop. ‘The other Part of ‘this Field 
was plowed up three Wecks after when the Ground 
‘was thorough wetted, and, after he had harrowed 
in his Wheat, he let it lie till the Spring and then 
footed it. Now, between the Time of fowing the 
Seed and drefling the Ground with Soot, he found 
that the Slug had‘eat ‘fome-of the Kernels in the 
Earth, and damaged fo many others, that the ree 
maining grew very thin, but into very large Stalks 
and Ears; for, as it happened in the wet Month, 
1740, to be a very wet Time, it was thought, that, 
if Flands enough were allowed, a Buthel of thefe 
Slugs or naked Snails might be gathered in an 
Evening off three Acres of Ground. How 
valuable then muft my Copperas Receipt be for 
dreffling Wheat-feed, to prevent its being eaten in 
the Ground by thofe devouring Infeéts, 

What Wheat is proper to fow a Clover-Lay with. 
As pirky red Wheat fells for near’ or quite as 
much as the belt red Lammas, and will grow in- 
to a furer Crop on Clover-lays, than that will, 
it ought to be preferred for this Ufe; and not 
only for this Reafon, but alfo becaufe a Peck of 
Seed may thereby be faved in fowing one Acre, - 
for pirky Wheat will gather fometimes into fix or 
feven Stalksy when the red Lammas will but int 
_ tooneortwo. A Farmer, whofe Land was mot 
of ita Chalk and Gravel, faid, he had fowed red 
Lammas till he had lott it. 

A ferviceable Obfervation concerning fowing a 
Clover or other Grafs-lay with Wheat-feed. On 
the twenty-firft of September, 1741, I plowed up 
one of my Fields that had lain under Clover two 
Years, and; when I had fo done, I let it lie with- 
put fowing Days: My Reafon for fo doing 
| was 
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was this, If a Piece of Ground has lain two Years 
under Clover, it requires . Days to lie and 
ferment before the Seed is fown in it 5 but, if it 
has Jain under Clover but one Year, then 
Days had been enough, becaufe all fuch Ground, 
on being new broken up, will heat and ferment 
at firft; and this 1t will do the more, the longer 
it has lain down. Now if the Wheat-feed was 
harrowed in immediately after Plowing, fuch 
Ground would be very apt to canker many of 
the Seeds by Heat that fuch Fermentation might 
produce, and caufe a thin Crop at Harveft, and 
perhaps {mut and pepper Wheat by thus damaging 
the Kernels. Therefore obferve, you Farmers, 
whofe Bread depends much on the fowing and 
feeding of Clover and other artificial Graffes, that 
you let fuch Ground lie fome Time between Plow- 
ing and Sowing, that the Heat may be fpent, and 
many of the Roots of the Clover and Weeds 
have Time to die; and, if any happen to remain 
alive at Sowing, the Harrow, by this Means, will 
be the better enabled to deftroy them.—How 
valuable thefe Items of improving Clover-lays are, | 
may be eafily comprehended, by the great Im- 
portance Clover in particular 1s to Chilturn Farms, , 
‘fince now it 1s a general received Opinion, that if 
fuch inclofed Farms are not fown with Clover, or 
other artificial Grafles, a Farmer muft not expect 
to pay his Rent, Taxes, and put Money into his 
Pocket befides ; becaufe here Land is commonly 
Jet dearer, Servants Wages more, and Provifions 
at a greater Rate than they are in remote Vales ; 
and here may appear the Difference -of writing 
from Theory and Pra¢tice. No Author has hither- 
to done Juftice to this Article of fowing a Clover- — 
lay with Wheat, for I know not one that ever | 
practifed it; nor fhould I have been capable of | 
writing on itin fuch Variety of Cafes, had : not 
een 
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been a Practitioner near thirty Years, and travel: 
led many hundred Miles in that Time for increaf 
ing my Knowledge in this boundlefs Science of 
Agriculture. ; 

The Benefit of plowing a Clover-lay with a Fin on 
the Share. Ifa pecked-fhare Wheel-plough is 
made Ufe of to plow up a Clover-lay, there 
fhould be a Fin or Piece of flat Iron clapped on, 
by the Smith to the Side of a pecked Share, elfe 
it will go too deep, and then the Wheat will lofe 
the Benefit of the richeft Part of the Earth,. 
that is, the crufty Part or Surface of the laf 
Clover; and, if it is rightly laid on, it will, with 
the Skill of a good Piough-man, turn up th 
Turf-part as thin as you pleafe. “All Clover-lays 
fhould be fown in a dry Time, becaufe, if they 
are fown in a wet Time, the Horfes Feet will, by 
prefling down the Ground, leave fuch a Hollow 
as to let the Water ftand and rot the Seed, 

Different Ways of fowing Clover-lays with Wheat. 
Although fome plow and fow their ftiff Lays of 
Clover the latter End of Augu/f, yet the mott gene- 
ral Time is in this Month ; therefore, when a 
Layer of Clover has been laid down only a Year, 
fome think it the beft Way in this Month to 
{pread all over every Acre about fifteen Loads 
of rotten Dung, and, after it is equally fo done, 
to plow it in as fhallow as poffible, becaufe the 
Roots of the Wheat will reach it and thrive ex- 
_ ceeding well, for, by this Management, the Har- 
row-tines will mix the Wheat-feed with the Dung 
and Mould ; but, if fuch Ground, by two Years 
lying down, is fufpected to turn up ftiff and clotty, 
then others think it beft to fpread the rotten 
Dung over the Top after it is plowed and fow- 
ed. Another eminent Farmer takes this Method, 
as being out of Love with only the laft Way, 
becaufe he fays, when Dungs are laid and lefe 

/ on 
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on the Surface after Sowing, it is apt to breed 
and bring up Weeds with the growing Wheat; 
and therefore he firft fpreads his Dung all over 
the Piece, and plows ; then harrows in his Seed, 
and immediately runs his Fold all over it, by 
which the Sheep tread and faften in the Seed, 
and dréfs the Ground in a double Manner. 
However, defer not fowing your Wheat-feed on 
Clover-lays the very Beginning of this Month, if 
you can, left you lofe your Crop; for, fuch Wheat 
lying then fhallow, if you fow it late, the Frofts— 
are apt to meet it in the Chip and kill it. 

_ Harrowing in of Wheat on a Clover-lay, Some 
People harrow in their Wheat on a Clover-lay 
only long-ways two or three Times, and never 
cro{s-ways, becaufe, they fay, by this, the Tines 
would be apt to harrow out the Twitch-grafs 
and other Weeds to the Damage of the Wheat- 
crop ; butothers, bolder, venture this, ‘and har= 
tow as many Times one Way as the other. © 
Now one Rule or Nofrum will not do here, for, 
if I fhould perfuade only to one Method in this 


Cafe, I fhould write in this Science like a Quack 


in Phyfic ; but the Harrowing muft be done ac- 
cording to the Soil. If there arifes a good Deal » 
of Mould on harrowing the Seed in long-ways 
two or three Times, it may be enough ; if not, 


at thould be likewife harrowed a-crofs that a -fuffi- 
cient Quantity of Earth may be raifed to cover 


the Seed. | 

How Wheat fown on a Clover-lay was fpoiled. A 
Chilturn Farmer who had a Crop of Clover that | 
lay'two Years ina moift Loam, whofe Staple | 
was about cighteen Inches deep on a red Clay : On 


this he beftowed only one Plowing, harrowed in | 


Oats in March ; when this Crop was off, in Septem-_ 
ber following, he gave the Land but one Plowing, 
ae | ia , and — 
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and harrowed' in Wheat; but the Confequence 
was, that, by the Sournefs and Poverty of the 
Ground, the black Bennet bred and crippled the 
Wheat-crop. Another Farmer having a Crop of 
Clover that lay by one Year, in this Month he 
plowed it once, and harrowed in his Wheat-feed 
without any Dreffing or Manure, and his Crop 
of Wheat fared much as the other did. A 
Farmer near me fows every Year many Acres 
_ with Clover, but takes Care to drefs it extraor- 
‘ dinary well, for, if he neglected this, the Weed 
would get up between the Wheat-ftalks, and {poil 
his Crops ; to prevent which by his folding three- 
hundred Sheep that he conftantly keeps, and by 
footing and dunging vaftly befides, his Wheat is 
made to overcome the Twitch or Couch-erafs, 
and all other Weeds that otherways would annoy | 
his Wheat-ciop. 7 
How Wheat fowed on a Clover was a Sood Crop, 
I had a Field that returned me two good Crops 
of Clover, in two Years; and, in this Month, I 
gave it only one Plowing with out Wheel-fal« 
low-plough into Broad-lands, and, after harrow- 
ing once in a Place long-ways, I fowed' my Wheat 
feed and harrowed three Bufhels of it on each 
Acre; which as foon as done, I laid on fifteen 
Loads of Dung on every Acre, that made it grow 
and flourifh well till Fanuary, when J fed it down 
with my Sheep almoft bares but it quickly recovers 
ed and was an admirable good Crop; for the 
“Winter was fo mild, and the Spring fo warm, 
that, if I had not thus eaten it down; I fuppofe 
at might have been too rank, laid, and {poiled 
that Way ; however, as the Soil was a Loam, and 
a red Clay, I ran a Rifk, for, if fome Weather had 
happened, it might have kept down the Wheat, 
and given the Weed Room to have been Matter. 


D How 
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_ How a Farmer fed his Sheep in Winter with 
Wheat and a Clover-lay. Another Farmer, near 


Dagaal in Bucks, took. this Method : After the Field 


had Jaid down two Summers under Clover, he 
gave it in this Month a Plowing and harrowed 


in Wheat, which lay till the twenty-firft of No- 


vember following ; and then he fowed over every 
Acre twenty Bufhels of Soot, in order to force on 
a forward, large, timely Head, for a Winter Sub- 
fiftence for his Sheep, and it anfwered according- 
ly; for he not only enjoyed a feeding Crop, but 
at the fame Time gave the Ground another Dref- 
fing, which, in all, were three real Ways of dref- 
fing the Land; firft with Clover, next with Soot, 
and laft with the Sheeps Dung and Stale. But this, 
as I faid, is not to be ventured on in all Soils. 


‘This was a loamy, chalky Earth, that lay low and 


warm, and not apt to run into, Weeds, which 
brought on an exceeding good Crop of Wheat at 
Harveft. | As 

How another Farmer did fo, and loft his Crop 
of Wheat by it. Another Farmer, near me, fed 
his Wheat down with his Sheep in Yanuary and 
February, but loft moft of his Crop by it, not- 
withftanding, his Ground was in good Heart and 
dreffed well. Fhe Reafon was, that this Man’s 
Soil was a wettifh Loam, that lay high and was ex- 
pofed very much to the cold Winds, that fo crippled 
the fhort-bitten Wheat as to give Room for the 


black Bennet and other Weeds to get the Domi- 
nion of the Corn. ‘The former dreffed his Clovere 


lay on the Top, this preffed his Dung in, and 
indeed, itis thought by many, that Top-dreffing 
is beft in thefe Cafes, provided it be laid on im- 


‘mediately after the Corn is fown, becaufe it keeps 


the Roots warm, and fecures them the better 
from the Frofts, than if plowed in; however, it 
# plain by thefe two Cafes, that different Soils 

? mult 
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muft have different Management, I fhould here 
have wrote how a Farmer got three fucceffive good _ 
Crops of Corn after Clover ; but, for Want of 
Room, [ fhall defer it till March 5 alfo, how an- 
other Farmer gets his Crops of Clover always by 
harrowing in his Seed with his Wheat, but of 
this laft in next Month: Likewife of the Bene- 
fit of fowing Clover, and the Damage of fowing. 
Ray-grafs, and Trefeil, but of this in the Month 
of March. 2 : 


Several curious Cafes, proving fome Farmers right, 
_ and fome wrong, in fowing a St. Foyne Lay with 
Wheat, &c. : : | 


Firft Cafe. A confiderable Chilturn Farmer | 
having enjoyed a St. Foyne Crop many Years, 
after it was worn out, he plowed it up in Winter 
by the Help of Gift-ploughs, and afterwards feveral 
Times himfelf, till he had killed all Grafs Weeds 
and Roots, and got the Ground into a fine Tilth ; 
then, about Michaelmas, he plowed and fowed the 
fame with Wheat-feed, but had nota Quarter of a 
Crop in Return ; however, to recover this his Mif- 
take, the next Spring-time he plowed up the fame 
Land, and fowed it with Peafe. After the Peafe 
were off, he plowed and fowed the Field with 
Wheat again, and then had a good Crop. 

_ Second Cafe. Two Farmers, living at Great 
_ Gaddefden, about two Miles diftant from the for- 
mer, hearing of the firft Man’s Lofs, forbore to 
fow fuch Ground with Wheat the firft Time, but 
inftead thereof, after having plowed their St. Foyne 
Land feveral Times, to get it into a fine Tilth, 
- fowed it the firft Time with Turneps, and after 
them Barley, and then Wheat to great Profit. 

Third Cafe. Alfo Farmer Butler, of Wards, near 
Fvinghoe, fell into the like Miftake, by fowing 
Wheat for the firft Grain on new broken up 

Rov eth D2 chalky 
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chalky St. Foywe Ground, and had hardly any in 
Return, After that, on one Plowing, he fowed 


Oats, and next Time Wheat, which then anfwer- 


ed to his Satista¢tion, 

Cafe the Fourth. Notwithftanding the firft three 
Cafes happened within two or three Miles of ano~ 
ther great Farmer near me, yet he fowed his Se, 


Foyne new broken up Ground the firft Time with 
Wheat in 1741, but had a poor Crop for his 


Pains. | 

Cafe the Fifth. Wowever, a Farmer near the 
Jaft would not go on fo, for he took a better 
Method thus: About A/bollantide he began to fal- 
low his worn out St. Foyme Ground, and, after he 
had by two Plowings more got it into a Tilth, 
he fowed it with Turneps, in July 1742 3 for, he 
faid, he had tried to get a Crop of Oats, after 


he had plowed his St. Foyne Ground more than - 


once, but could not come by a tolerable one ; 
thereforé he fows fuch Land the firft Time with 
Turneps, then Barley, and then directly with 
Wheat; for that his chalky Earth rifed fo loofe 
at firft, that the Corn-roots could not get a clofe 
Lodging, which occafioned the Misfortune. But 
by fowing Turneps the firft Time, the Sheep trod 


and clofed the Ground fo well, as to produce 


Corn in Abundance: For fuch long refted Earth 


is not only an Enemy toa Corn-crop, the firft — 
Time of fowing, by being in a very loofe Condi~ - 


tion ; but the Worms alfo, that bred in its uns. 
difturbed Pores for fome Years together, often 
do great Damage, unlefs a Turnep-crop precedes 
the Corn-crop. . 


Several curious and ferviceable Obfervations, relating 
to the fowing Clover-lays with Wheat. : 


| Firft. A clever Farmer does this: He fows half — 
his Wheat-feed on the rough Ground as the Plough 


leaves 


1 
| 


| 
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Jeaves it, which he harrows once in a Place ; then 
he fows the other Half, and harrows that in the 
fame Way once in a Place: After this he har- 
rows all the Ground twice in a Place crofs- 
wife. 

Secondly, Wheat, that is fown on a Clover-lay, 
is never fo heavy as that fown on a fallow 
Lilth. 

Thirdly. About Wefthyde, near Pinnar, in Middle« 
few, feveral have almoft fpoiled their reddith Clay- 
ground, by often fowing it with Clover, becaufe 
it fours this Sort of Ground toa great Degree ; 
for, by its long lying down and the Cattle’s tread- 
ing on it, it becomes clung and out of Order for 
fowing it with Wheat, that requires the fineft 
and holloweft Ground. A great Farmer, near 
me, hada poor Crop of Wheat from off a Clo- 
ver-lay, becaule, by the Ground’s lying two Years 
under this Grafs, it foured it very much, and there- 
by gave Room for a great deal of Twitch or 
Couch-grafs to grow and increafe among the 
Wheat, fo as to cripple it; fince which he lets his. 


_ Clover lie but one Year, and gets good Crops of 


‘Wheat, becaufe in this fhort Time the Ground 
retains moft of its former Hollownefs, and the 
Weeds haye not Time to grow to any great 
Head. ze 

Fourthly. A Clover-lay, as I have obferved, 
fhould be plowed up forward, fowed thick, and 
no ways drefled with Dung, either at Top or 
at Bottom, but manured over the Top at Candle- 
mas with Soot or Lime, or Oil-cake Powder, or 
Soap-afhes, or Peat-afhes, or Clay-afhes, €¥¢. be- 
caufe, the Ground, in this Condition, being natu- 
rally four, common Dung will rather increafe the 
Evil, for, when it is laid on the Top, as foon as 
the Wheat-feed is harrowed in, as the ufual Way 
is, it will produce Weeds, and caufe the old sa 
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of the Clover and Twitch-grafs to fhoot out and 
endanger the Crop of Wheat ; on the Contrary, 
when no Dung is laid on the Top, the Winter 
Cold will keep down their Growth, and by ma- 
nuring on the Top with any of the Powders, or | 
_ with Pigeon, Hen, or Rabbit-dung at Candlemas, 
it will caufe the Wheat to get fuch a Head as to 
cripple the Weeds and go on in a profperous 
Manner. | 
-  Fifthly, When you have plowed up your Clover- 
lay for fowing Wheat, always give the Ground 
one Harrowing, before you fow your Wheat, 
left the Seed run between the Thoroughs and 
be buried ; and withal be {ure to plow it as fhal- 
low as can be, and in as fmall Thoroughs as poffi- 
ble, then your Seed-wheat will enjoy the beft Part _ 
of the Ground, and there will be the more Tho- 
roughs and finer Earth for it to grow in. : 
The Damage of Worms by Means of Clover-lays, 
‘As I have faid, Worms are fo apt to breed in 
Ground fowed with Clover, that, where it lies two 
Years together, fome have been afraid to let a 
Crop of Wheat fucceed, left the {mall red Worms 
and Grubs gnaw its Roots and kill a great deal 
of it, and therefore fow Oats, that the Damage 
may be the Jefs, if it happens. - But, in Cafe the 
Clover lics but one Year, they fear not this Dif- 
after, becaufe then the Landis, as 1t were, under 
only a common Fallow, and fo they have not Time 
to breed. However, if they will but fteep their 
Seed in my Copperas-liquor, and afterwards fow 
over the Top Peat-afhes, Soot, Lime, Oil-cake 
Powder, or any fuch like Manure, they need not 
be under any Apprehenfions of Worm-damage, 
Why Wheat-feed is fown earlier and thicker om 
Grafs-lays than in Tilth-grounds. When any of 
thefe Lays are plowed up, the hard crufty Sur- 
face that is turned in lies fo near the Top of-the ,— 
a Ground, 
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Ground, that, if common Wheat is not fown ear 
ly enough to enjoy fufficient Heat of the Weather, 
to make it ftrike its Roots with Vigour, it will 
lie the longer before it takes the Earth :_ In the 
mean Time, the Frofts may come and chill it fo, 
as to kill a great deal, . Another Benefit of early 
fowing Wheat-feed is, that it will quickly fhoot 
into a fpreading Head and difappoint the Rapine 
of Field-fowls, that otherways would lie fome 

Time on it and do great Mifchief, and thus ic 
will preferve itfelf againft the Severity of the 
Winter and Spring-feafons. Again, by fowing a 
large Quantity of Seed early in this Month in fuch 
hard Earth, it gives the Wheat an Opportunity to 
grow and out-run all Shoots of Clover, natural 
Grafs, or Weeds, that may f{prout out from their 
old Roots plowed in. Laftly, in fuch Lays of 
Grafles, efpecially thofe of the natural Sort, Worms 
and Grubs are commonly their Inhabitants, as being 
an undifturbed Shelter and Place of Abode for 
their Breed, Wherefore it ought to be expected 
that thefe Infects will gnaw and live on the Ker- 
nels, Roots, and Blades of the Wheat ; and this 
is one Reafon why we fow three Bufhels on one 
Acre, that there may be an Allowance for the 
Damage of Infects, Frofts, Fowls, and Weeds ; 
for Wheat, fown in this Manner, is more expofed 
to fuffer by thefe Incidents, than in any other Form 
whatfoever ; and likewife, to the great Misfortune 
of being blown down before it is ripe ; and there- 
fore it is that many roll the Wheat as foon as 
fown, or have it trod in by the Feet of Sheep, 

while they are folded on the fame. 
flow to prepare Wheat-feed a new Way, fo as to 
fecure it againft Worms and Smut. As Clover and 
other Grafs-lays are in particular more fubject to 
_the Breed of Worms and Grubs than other Ground, 
by Reafon of its longer refting from the Plough 
| and 
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and Harrows: It is abfolutely neceffary to pro- 
vide againft their Rapine, which here they com- 
monly commit on new fown Wheat; by gnawing 
its firft Sprout, or Blade, juft within the Ground 3 
for thus I knew a Farmer lofe, I believe, twen- 
ty Pounds in one Field, by the Damage of fmall 
red Worms, while the Wheat was in its infant 
Growth, in a gravelly, chalky Soil, about Al/bol- 
lantide. Now it is not fteeping the Wheat-feed 
in Brine that will effectually hinder fuch a Lofs; 
for the Strength of the Brine and Lime may be 
foon drawn of wafhed away, and then the Worm 
may remain Mafter. But, to anfwer this great 
End, a more powerful Application muft be made 
Ute of, and that is one I learnt of a Hertford= 
foire Man,—Put a Tap and ‘Tap-whips into a 
Tub, and then in with your two or three Bufhels of 
Wheat-feed 5 this done, take three Pounds of Cop- 
peras, which I buy for one Penny half-penny per 
Pound, and put it into two or three Gallons of 
{calding Water, where with Stirring it will diffolve 
prefently ; let itcool a little, and put all of it, while 
it is warm, over the Seed ; a Quarter of an Hour 
after, pour over all the Wheat-feed as much black 
_ Mudgel-hole Water as will make the Whole {wim 
four Inches, which will give you an Opportunity, 
by ftirring all foundly, to fkim off all the Seeds’ 
of Weeds, and the light underline Corns that oc- 
cafion Smut and Pepper-wheat, In this Liquor 
Jet the Seed lie twelve Hours, or, if you are in 
Hafte, fix, four, or two; then draw all clear off, 
and lime it direétly for fowing the fame Morning; 
but, if the Seed lay and drained twelve Hours 
before Liming, it would be rather better ; but 
fave the drawn off Liquor, to ferve towards fuch 
another Parcel, with an Addition of one or two 
Pounds more of Copperas, and fo on. This In- 
eredient is of a poifonous Nature, but of no ill 
aie Confequence 
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Confequence to the Seed ; for it will fo taint the 
Earth, as to keep off Grubs, Worms, and Slugs, 
and thus fecures it, not only againft their Mifs 
chief, but preferves it from SmuttinefS. In next 
Month, I fhall give another hew Receipt for the 
Jame Purpofe. . | 
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Sages is what is frequently done in Chilturn 
Countries, efpecially when this King of 
Grain is fold dear, and hardly any where elfe ; 
becaule Vale-lands, nor €ven thofe that lie wettith 
in Middlefex, will not admit of this Hufbandry ;_ 
which, indeed, is but a hazardous Management, at 
beft, and feldom returns thofe plentiful Crops as 
are expected ; nor even tolerable ones, unlefs the 
Ground is extraordinary well, or double dreffed. 
However, by fuch large Affiftance, the Change of 
Seed, and good Plowings and Houghings, light 
Earths may be made to hold Sowing every Year, 
for many Years together; but in Clays, and 
{tiff Loams, the Cafe is much otherwife; for thefe 
are foon foured by Crofs-cropping, and require 
a great deal of Time and Plowing to get them 
fweet again 5 hence many have loft a great Part 
of their Labour, Charge, and Time, in attempt- 
ing to fow their Stubbles by crofs-cropping fuch 
{tiff Ground, But, that this Undertaking may 
anfwer in the beft Manner, I. fhall proceed to 
give an Account of Diverfities of Ways of per- 
forming it, eer 
To fow a Barley-Stubble with Wheat. In our 
inclofed Chilturn Country of Hertfordfbire, it is 
; Sie et eer frequently 
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frequently practifed to fow a Barley-ftubble with 
Wheat, provided the Soil is a Gravel, Chalk, 
dry Loam, or of fome other lightifh Nature : 
And, as both thefe Crops are great Peelers of 
the Ground, it muft be well dreffed with Dung, 
or Rags, or Soot, or Fold, or Horn-fhavings, or 
have fome other plenary Affiftance, elfe you muft 
not expect a great Return at Harveft. Therefore, 
as foon as Harveft is Home, if it be even the 
latter End of this Month, or later, you may 
plow and prepare fuch a Barley-ftubble for Sow- 
ing if with Wheat thefe feveral Ways: Firf, by 
dunging fuch a Stubble, and then plowing it in 
very fhallow, on which harrow in your Wheat- 
feed; and is what is done by feveral Farmers. 
But I do net commend this Piece of Hufbandry, 
for fuch Dung muft confequently be wafhed 
lower and lower by the Fall of Rains, till the 
Wheat-roots receive little or no Nourifhment 
from it: Therefore the more Judicious, as foon 
as ever they have plowed up their Stubbles, will 
harrow in their Wheat-feed, and fpread their 
rotten Dung all over the fame, to keep off 
Frofts and Fowls, fhade the Roots in hot dry 
Seafons, and be ready to receive the Wafh of - 
. Rains, that muft very much affift the Wheat; and 
eaufe it.to make a quick Growth. 

A fecond Way. Where the Surface is greafy, 
the Stubble may be plowed into Broad-lands, the — 
fame Way it lay in before, by making a new 
furrow or Thorough where the laft Ridge was, | 
and anew Ridge where the laft Thorough was 5_ 
and thus it may lie three or four Weeks for 
the Grafs and Weeds to rot: Then harrow all 
even, and hack the Ground a-crofs ; then har- 
row, and dung, and plow, and fow your Wheat 
in Two-bout Lands; and obferve, that when you _ 
perform this Sort of Plowing; called Hacking or 

, . Combing, 
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Combing, you are to lay the Hacks up fharp, that 
you leave no Kicker, but what is broke by the 
Tail of the Plough, for then it will break and. 
rub them down: Otherwife, if the Ground is 
not hacked clean, you will leave a large Kicker, 
which will be moft of it whole Ground, But, 
where a Barley-ftubble Surface is clear of Weeds 
and Grafs, it is a common Practice with us to 
hack fuch Ground a-crofs, directly after the Bar- 
ley is got off ; then forthwith to harrow it plain, 
dung, and plow, and fow Wheat-feed in T'wo- 
~ bout Lands, or what we call Four-thorough 
Stitches, with the Wheel-plough. And here 1} 
am to take Notice, that, when fuch a Hitch-crop 
(as we call it) is attempted, it generally happens, 
that the Wheat falls down before Harveft, and 
fuffers in its Ear, becaufe the Ground is fo hol- 
low as to caufe the Misfortune, “and thereby gives 
Room for the Slug to lodge and breed.; and, in 
rainy Seafons, the Ear may.fprout or rot, and 
the Straw be fpoiled: Therefore, where the 
_ Fold is not employed as a Drefling, I conceive 
it good Management to draw a Roll over fuch 
Ground, whether it lies in Broad-lands or Stitches, 
and it will clofe the Earth, and faften it about the 
Roots of the Wheat, fo as in a great Degree to 
prevent thefe Evils : But then fuch Rolling muft 
not be done till the Wheat has got fome Head.. 
A third Way to fow a Barley-ftubble with Wheat. 
In this Month, Wheat is often fown on. Barley- 
ftubbles, in the Chilturn Country, where there has 
been a full thick Crop of it, and the Ground is in 
good Heart. And this is to be done, by plowing 
the Earth into Broad-lands the Beginning of this 
Month ; and, after it has lain a Week or two, har- 
row the Earth plain, plow it into Broad-lands 
again, and harrow two or three Bufhels of Wheat- 
feed into every Acre, Others will plow the Bar- 
| ee: ley- 
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ley-ftubble firft into Broad-lands, and harrow it 
down plain ; then plow and fow Wheat in Two- 
bout Stitches. Others, where the Ground is lighe — 
and clean of Weeds, will plow and fow Wheat in 
Two-bout Stitches, direétly off the Barley-ftubble, 
But fuch Grounds mutt be well manured, or elfe 
you may fpoil their Earths for Years afterwards, 
becaufe Barley and Wheat are two voracious feed- 
ing Crops, that require the beft of Dreffing, or 
elfe they will not aniwer. 

To fow Wheat on a common Pea-ftubble, This is 
avery common Piece of Hufbandry, and practifed 
by many with good Succefs, becaufe Wheat thrives 
better after Peafe, than any other Grain, for the 
following Reafons: 1/7, If the Soil be a Gravel, 
Chalk, dry or ftiff Loam, and the Peafe were a 
full Crop, they fo fpread and cover the Ground, 
that it brings it under a greater Hollownefs and 


_ Finenefs, fometimes, than the Plough and Harrows 


can, during a whole Summer. 2dly, By fuch great 
horizontal Cover, the Weeds are deftroyed. 3aly, 
By fuch Cover, the Ground is very much fecured 
againit the Exxhalations of the Sun, that greatly 
adds to the Riches of the Earth. 4zhly, By this 
cheap Improvement, the Land is ina Condition ta 
be fowed in any Form of Plowing. Lafly, Here 
fhould be fown no more than two Buthels and a 
Peck, or two and a half of Seed, at moft, when 
a Barley-ftubble may require more, for no upright 
Crop can be fo ferviceable to the Earth, as a 
{preading or covered one. And, if you have not 
dunged the Ground at this Seafon, you ought to 
manure it in the Spring, by fowing over the 
Wheat Soot, or Lime; Coal-afhes, or Peat- 
afhes ; or Hen, Pigeon, or Rabbit Dung, &c. J 
have known Wheat fown on a Pea-ftubble, and, in 
the fame Seafon and Soil, Wheat fown in a Tilth, 

| and 
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and the Wheat on the Stubble out-did that on the 
Tilth. . 

To fow Wheat after drill’d Peafe. As before I 
have wrote of fowing Wheat after Peafe in the ran- 
dom Way, I now write of doing it after drill’d 
Peafe. In Sands, fandy Loams, Chalks, Gravels, 
or dry Loams, or ftiffer Ground, where Peafe are © 
fown by the Drill, Plough, Box, or Hand, in 
Drills or Furrows : They are commonly fown fo 
foon, and of fo forward a Sort, as to be ripe in 
July or Auguft , then it is, that many give the 
Land only one Plowing, and harrow jn Turnep- 
feed ; and, if the Seafon is propitious, they may 
be eat Time enough off, to fow the fame Ground 
with Wheat, which is one chief Effect of fowing 
Peafe in Drills : A Mode that tipens them fooner | 
than in the random Way. But if Hog, Home- 
Grey, Maple, Poplar, or fuch, are fown in Drills, 
it may be this Month before they are fit to cut, 
and then Wheat ought to follow diredtly, And, 
to do this, moft fow their Wheat Broad-caft, on 
one Plowing, or by a fecond Plowing, in Stitches, 
and but very few in Drills. For my Part, IF fow 
Wheat both Ways, according to the Nature of the 
Ground, and my Conveniency, as I fhall’ further 
obferve by and by. 

To fow Wheat on a Bean-ftubble. OF all Sorts of 
Crofs-cropping, there is none lef prejudicial than 
this, of Wheat direétly following Peafe or Beans: 
can hardly call it any Damage to the Ground, 
for neither Peafe nor Beans are {fo great Drawers of 
the Ground, but that the Cover of the one, and 
the thick ftanding Crop of the other, fo kills the 
Weeds, and keeps the Earth hollow and fine, as 
to compenfate the Damage of their Growth ; 
therefore the fame Method may be likewife taken 
here, as in that of Peafe, by giving the Ground 
only one Plowing and Harrowing in Wheat, Put 
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do not forget to dung, or otherwife to drefs well, 

for, if you forget this, the Crop will fhew, your - 

Neglect. : 
Five Ways of fowing Wheat-feed on Wheat-ftubbles. 

Firft Way. This was done, in the Parifh of Iving- 
boe in Bucks, on alight Soil, thus : The laft Crop 
of Wheat had been fown in Broad-lands, and, 
the latter End of this Month, the Farmer fpread 
rotten Dung all over the fame; then he fowed 
Half his Wheat-feed over the Top, and plowed 
both that and the Dung in together ; which as 
foon as finifhed, he fowed the other Half of his 
Wheat-feed, and harrowed it in. This Method 
produced him a large Crop. , 

Second Way, was done near Dagnal in Bedford- 
fire, thus: The laft Wheat-crop grew on a 
chalky Loam, and being a full Crop, it killed 
Weeds, and hollowed the Earth, which tempted 
the Farmer to hack the Ground forthwith ; then he 
harrowed it plain, and plowed and fowed the fame 
with Wheat again in Two-bout Stitches. 

Third Way. The third Way was performed by 
my next Neighbour, who having a full Crop of 
Wheat on his loamy inclofed Field, that grew in 
‘Two-bout Lands, he plowed the Stitches down, 
and harrowed the Ground plain ;_ then he plowed 
and fowed his Wheat in Stitches again, = = 

Fourth Way. Between Chaffont and Amerfham, 
there grew a good Crop of Wheat on a gravelly, 
loamy Soil, in Four-bout or Size-lands, As foon 
as this Crop was carried off, the Farmer plowed — 
the Size-lands into Broad-lands, and, after they 

_ were harrowed plain, the Ground was well dunged. 
‘Then he plowed and fowed the fame a-crofs the — 
lat Work in Two-bout Lands, or Four-thorough 
Stitches, with Wheat, the latter End of this, or © 
Beginning of next Month, 1742, and it produced | 
a good Crop. Sp uate | 

a Fifth 
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_ Fifth Way. Near this laft Farmer lived another, 
that alfo, in 1740, had a poor Crop of Turneps 
on a thirty Acre inclofed Field, that was a gravel- 
ly, loamy Soil, and, after the Turneps were eaten 
off, he directly dunged and plowed the fame 
Ground with the double Plough of Her tfordfbire, 
and fowed it with Wheat-feed in Two-bout Lands, 
a little before Chriffmas , and, as it rifed a little 
clotty, a Man, with only one Horfe, drawed a 
fingle Harrow along every Stitch or Bout-land, 
once ina Place, to fine the Earth, and cover the 
Seed the better, for the Ridge-part of the Land. 
lay a little hollow ; and thus, by the Horfe’s going 
along one Thorough, and the Man walking in the 
other, he guided the Horfe with one Hand, and 
the Harrow by a Rope with the other, to keep it 
always on the Ridge of the Stitch, which {mooth- 
ed the Top of it, and, by the whole Management, 
there enfued a very good Crop of Wheat. I mutt 
own, I have wrote feveral excellent Ufes that this 
double Plough is put to; among the reft, it is 
common with us to fow Tilth-lands with Wheat 
by it. But I never knew this Fancy put in Exe- 
cution, before this Farmer did it, of fowing Wheat 
with it, directly after Turneps. However, thefe 
Ways of fowing Wheat on Barley, Pea, and 
Wheat-ftubbles, is practifed every Year by many 
-in lightifh Soils, efpecially when there is a Profpect 
(as I have faid) of Wheat felling well ; and fome- 
times it happens, where a good full Crop has 
grown before, and the Ground was well dunged and 
plowed,. that a fecond Wheat Crop has exceeded 
the laftin Goodnefs. According toan ufual Saying 
or Maxim, that the late ingenious hofpitable Mr. 
Fobnjon, of Ivinghoe-Arfon, frequently obferved, 
when he faid, That he found better Succefs when 
he fowed Wheat on a Wheat-ftubble, than when 
he fowed Wheat on a Barley-ftubble; becaufe 
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Barley peels or impoverifhes the Ground, and 
loofens it more than Wheat, and therefore Wheat 
will grow better, and ftand fafter after Wheat; 
than after Barley. | 

A Gardener’s Way of fowing Wheat after Peafe ot 
Beans. This Man never makes a regular Fallow 
(for, as he fays, he cannot afford to pay a Year’s 
Rent for unfown Land) therefore; when he has 
gathered off his green Peafcods, or green Broad- 
Beans that were fown in Drills, or after his Seed- 
Beans have been cut up, he directly plows his 
gravelly, loamy Field into Broad-lands 3 and, after 
it has lain a little Time, he harrows all plain, 
then fpreads over his rotten Dung, and plows and 
fows it with Wheat in Tiwo-bout or Broad-lands } 
thus, with only two Plowings, his Ground is 
made full fine enough, becaufe he drew the Horfe- 
break twice, at leaft, and hand-houghed after- 
wards, between his drilled Peafe or Beans, which 
kept down the Growth of Weeds, and preferved 
his Land in a fweet clean Condition, ready for 
fowing it with Wheat, or other Grain, after only 
one or two Plowings. | 

How Wheat fowed itfelf, and became a very good 
Crop. A Ten-acre Fieid of Wheat growing near 
Bufhy-Coriumen, by Watford, in the Year 17395 
being juft ripe enough to reap, moft of it was 
fpoiled by a Fail Storm, that cut off the greateft 
Part of the Fars, and beat out much of the Wheat 
of thofe left ftanding ; infomuch that the Far- 
mer faved but twenty Bufhels of the whole Crop, 
and that was chiefly got out of the Ears which 
were picked up and thrafhed. Upon this, he 
turned his Horfes, Cows, and Swine, into the 
fame Field, that maintained them a Week, or 
more ; when he plowed the whole up into Broad- 
lands, by plowing feveral of his Four-bout Lands 
into one Broad-land, and fo on, till all was finifh- 
| ed, 
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ed, and then he harrowed the Ground all plain 
and left it, in Hopes that the fcattered Corn might 
ferve as fo much Seed fown, for producing another 
fucceeding Crop of Wheat: Accordingly it did, 
for he enjoyed a plentiful one the following Har- 
veft, This Misfortune, by the Hail-ftorm, proved 
general, throughout this particular Neighbour- 
hood ; but I did not hear that any other Farmer 
acted the good Hufbandman fo well as this. 

_ Lo fow Wheat in fandy Land Siubbles. 1n fome 

Parts of Norfolk, I faw fuch heavy fandy Ground, 

_ that fofces them to make a regular Fallow, and 

fow their Wheat in two or three Bout-lands, as is 

done elfewhere in ftiffer Soils ; and this they per- 

form with a Foot-plough, faying they can lay this 

Earth up in this Pofture better, than with a 
Wheel Jocky-plough. Others, in Sands fome- 
thing lighter, ufe no other than this laft Wheel- 

plough, and fow their Wheat either in Two-bout | 
Stitches, or Broad-lands. But, where their Sands 
are the lighteft of all others, they fow nothing but 
Turneps; French Wheat, or Barley, in Broad- 
“lands 3 for, if they were to raife this Earth higher, 
a great deal would be apt to blow from one 
Ground to another, Where their Land is not too 
hight and dry, they fow Clover, and, after it has 
lain a Year, in this Month they give it one Plow- 
ing, and harrow in Wheat. On the twenty-fourth 
Day of this Month, I faw a Farmer plow in his 
_ French or Buck-wheat, with a wheel-broad-point- 
ed Plough, as fhallow as poffible, and then im- 
mediately a Foot-plough followed, and threw up 
a deeper Earth upon the laft, for here'they had 
a {tiff, deep, fandy Land, on which they harrow- 
ed in Wheat-feed. Others fow Turneps pretty 
, thick, to drefs the Ground for Wheat or Barley, 
by plowing in the Turneps to lie and rot. 
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Of sewing common Wheat, on a Drefing of 
French Wheat, Clover, &c. 


O fow common Wheat on a Dreffing of French 

Wheat. Vf your French or Buck-wheat 1s 
got into Bloom, you may give it one Plowing, 
and let it lie two or three Weeks to rot in the 
Ground, for plowing it up again ; and, on Occa- 
fion, a third Time, for fowing common Wheat in 
Broad-lands or Stitches. But be fure do not let it 
-bein full Bloom before you do this, left it become 
feedy, and grow afterwards ; for, if it is too ripe, 
the Stalks will hardly rot foon enough for this 
-Purpofe. Or you. may mow it half Way, and 
then plow the cut Stalks and Stubble in together, 
- for harrowing two or three Buthels of Wheat-feed 
in. Or you may harrow in common Wheat, as 
-foon as you.have plowed in your French Wheat ; 
-and manage it as I have fhewn in my former 
Works. Or the fame may be done for a Rye- 
Crop. It is a good Way to improve Gravels and 
fandy Grounds, in particular, by thus ufing of french 
Wheat. 

To fow common Wheat on plowed in Clover. ‘This 
is practifed but by few Farmers, becaufe an Acre 
of Clover may be worth four or five Pounds, which, 
.if plowed in'as.a Drefling, may prove too ex- 
_travagant, by Reafon twenty Shillings may ma- 
-nure enough to anfwer the fame Purpofe. If this 
Piece of Hufbandry is to be performed by Clover, 
it fhould be done by the fecond Crop, which may 
- be high enough in laft Month for Plowing in, 
that it may lie and rot two or three Weeks for 
harrowing common Wheat on the fame in Sep-' 
tember; and if your Soil is a Gravel, or of the 
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pebbly Sort, or afandy Loam, it may anfwer ex- 
treme well, as I’ have obferved. 

To fow common Wheat or Rye on plowed in 
Thetches, By the fame Rule, green Thetches may 
be plowed in to anfwer extreme well : For which, 
the Seed fhould be fown in April or May, that they 
may be of a right Height in laft Month: When fo, 
they fhould be plowed i in to lie, ferment, and rot, 
two, three, or more Weeks, Betste common Wheat 
or Rye is harrowed in upon the fame in this 
Month; and then fuch Management may turn to 
ereat Profit, and efpecially where the Ground is a 
rafhy Gravel, or other dry hungry Soil. But 
fome turn in ‘their Horfes or Cows ‘firft;* to Bite 
off the Heads of the Thetches, and then ‘plow the 
reft in. 

To fow common Wheat on one Plowing up of 
Sward-Ground with two Ploughs. This has been 
done, and therefore may be done again, and beft 
of all with Two-foot Ploughs, becaufe their Shares 
are broad-pointed, and thus made to plow as fhal- 
low as poffible ; for it 1s abfolutely necéflary in 

‘this Cafe fo to do with the frft Plough, that the 
fecond Foot-plough may follow, and have the 
more Mould to throw over the Turf. When all 
is done, fow three Bufhels of prepared pirky 
Wheat-feed on each Acre, and harrow it in long- 
ways and crofs-ways. For this Work, our Wheel- 

lough is improper to be ufed either as a firft or 
Fecontl Plough. If asa firft, its pecked Share will 
fo too deep 3 if as a fecond, the Land-wheel be- 
ing obliged to go on the Turf, its Share is kept 
too high’ to go deep enough to turn over a fufficie 


ent Quantity of Mould. 
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Of fowing Wheat on fff Chilturn Tilh- 
~~ Lands, and preparing others to be fown in 
next Month. 


()”. Plowing and Sowing Wheat in Chilturn Tiltb- 
YF Grounds, As in the Vales they do not begin 
fowing Wheat till Michaelmas, particularly in that 
of Aylefbury, we Farmers in the Chilturn, or hilly, 
inclofed Country, make it a Rule, to begin fowing 
our flat, cold, {tiff Loams and Clays, a Fortnight 
~ before, and hold it till a Fortnight after Michael- 
mas, becaufe of their wettifh chilly Nature, that 
requires an early Cover, to enable them the better 
to refift the Severity of frofty Winters ; for, though 
our ftiff, flat Ground lies higher, and nearer Lon- 
don, itis of a poorer and colder Nature than Vale 
Soils, which are fituated fo low as to lie warmer, 
and the more for their Earth being of a marly 
Nature ;. therefore we are obliged to give our hun- 
gry fff Lands more Plowings and more Dreffings 
than they do theirs. In order, therefore, to fow 
thefe our Chilturn ftiff Soils early, we plow them 
the latter End of laft or the Beginning of this 
Month, as the very laft Time but one for fowing: 
them with Wheat ; and this, becaufe they fhould 
have a Week, two, or three, to lie before Sow- 
ing. Now this is done that the powdered Earth 
may lie the more compact together, and acquire a 
heavy Body. ‘Then,when it is fown with Wheat, 
it will lie the clofer about the Kernel’s Body; - 
otherways, if the Earth is too light and dry when 
fown, the Seed will lie loofe in it, and be the 
more expofed to canker, be eat by Worms, de- 
voured by, Birds, and fall down before Harvett, 
This is rather more obferved in Vales, for here, 

| where 
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where they have hardly a Stone, if they fow their 
Wheat, while the Earth lies in a hollow powdered 
Condition, they cannot cover their Seed near fo 
well and fecure, as if it:lay a Week, two, or 
three, to get a clofer heavier Body, notwithftand- 
ing their Plowing it in, Another Reafon, for 
fowing Wheat later than when the Ground is but 
juft plowed, is, becaufe if it is fown fo foon in 
a light, dufty Condition, it is a general Notion, 
that it occafions the Breed of Poppy or red Weed, 
which is a moft deftruéctive Sort. 

To fow Wheat in two Bout-lands or four thorough 
Stitches, Our Tilth, flat Loams, and Clays are 
generally fown in this Pofture, becaufe this Pofi- 
tion lays the Mould higher than it lay before in 
Broad-lands, with a fmall Gutter on each Side 
every Stitch, for draining off the Water ; and yet 
are not made fo deep but that the Wheat grows 
in the fame as well as on the Stitch or Ridge, 
which is an Advantage that the Vale Ridge-land 
deep-fide Thoroughs do not enjoy ; nor do thofe 
three and four Bout-lands or Side-thoroughs, that 
are commonly made about on and feveral other 
Places in Middlefex, for thefe are forced to be made | 
very deep, to receive a great deal of Water to 
keep the Land dry. But there are other Ad- 
vantages belonging to this particular Operation ; 
as Clays and moift Loams are chiefly plowed after 
this Mode, and fowed in the Chilturn Country, 
the high Lying of the Earth gives the Sun, and 
Air, and Rain the greateft Influence on it, fo as to 
meliorate it, and turn fuch a clayey Soil into a 
Joamy Nature in fome Degree ; which on the Con- 
trary, when lain in Broad-lands, the under Earth 
of Clay drawsand feeds on the upper loamy Part, 
and helps to convert it into a clayey Nature. 
This is a Confideration of great Importance, for, — 
what is more barren than a red and yellow Clay, 

or 
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or more fertile than a Loam ? In this Pofture the 


Wheat not only ftands dry, but much firmer than 
when harrowed in on Broad-lands, againft the 
Violence of Winds and Rains ; 1s fecured better 
from the Fowls and the Severity of great Frofts 
and Droughts ; is a furer Guide for the Reapers to 
take every Man his due Share of Work ; and, 
laftly, gives the Wheat-Ears an Oppo:tunity to 
lie hollow, after Reaping, from the Damage of 
Wets, and expofes them to the Sun more than 
Broad-lands can do. 7 

To fow Wheat with the Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
This excellent Plough, lately invented, feems to 


fupply in a great Meafure Mr. Zuil’s Machines for 


fowing Corn in Drills, but at a vaft cheaper Rate, 
and with Abundance of lefs Trouble, and with 
much more Affurance of a Crop; however, I am 
of Opinion, that this ferviceable Three-wheel 
Plough was firft contrived from the Models of 
the aforefaid ingenious Gentleman*s Mathematical 
Sowing and Hough-ploughs, for this one Drill- 
plough can be and is often fo ordered as to fupply 
both thefe Ufes. This Drill-plough performs its 
Work. in Ckilturn, gravelly, chalky, fancy, and 
loamy Soils, and even in dry, ftiff Grounds; and, 


in fhort, wherever a Drill can be conveniently 


made, after they have been reduced and brought 
into a fine Mould by other common Ploughs ; 
then in this Month we fow Wheat-feed out of it 


in our dry Loams, by putting near a Peck into 


the Hopper of the Plough, which drops regularly 
out of it into a Drill that the Share makes, by 
Means of a fmall, round, wooden, notched Box, 
about fix Inches long, and three or four broad, 
that is turned in an exact Manner by a long iron 
Spindle, that is alfo turned. by.a third Wheel, fo 
that this Spindle ferves as an Axle-tree both to 
the third Wheel and Box,. and, as the Plough is 

drawn 
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drawn along, the Drill may be ‘covered by twa 
Sticks fixed to the Arfe of the Plough, made fo, 
as to clofe the Drill and leave a {mall Ridge of 
Earth upon the Corn; or it may be done by a 
Hand-hough or Harrow, by which Operation this 
profitable Plough makes a Drill, fows it, and 
clofes it at the fame Time ; then when the Plough 
comes to the End of a Drill, and to turn round 
at the Land’s End, the Ploughman heaves up the 
hind Part, and the third Wheel is kept off the 
Ground, fo that the Seed is all the While ftopped 
from falling out, till it touches the Earth and 
works again. Thus the Wheat-feed is fown in 
Drills, at ten, twelve, or fourteen Inches afunder, 
which afterwards is to be houghed with Dutch 
Hand-houghs (as I fhall give an Account of in 
proper Months) for here the Hlorfe-break has no 


Room to be drawn between the Rows of Corn © 


to kill the Weeds. Thus Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
Peafe, or Beans, &c. may be conftantly fowed 
every Year, without making a Fallow, or lofing 
every Third; but.then a proper Box muft be 
lodged under the Hopper, according to the Corn 
that is to be fown. 

To fow Wheat in Drills without. the Drill-plough. 
This is a Make-fhift, and a very trregular un- 
certain Way of fowing Wheat, but it may be 
_done, thus: In the Chilturn Country of Hertford- 
foire, we ule three Sorts of Wheel-ploughs, the 
Fallow plough, the Pea Stitch-Plow, and the Wheat 
Stitch-plough ; now, as this laft is the narroweft, 
it will make a Drill, or Furrow, ready for Sowing, 
and then a Seedfman mutt follow and fow the 
Wheat out of his Hand, which he muft do pret- 
_ ty thick, if he defigns to have a Crop of Value. 
_T put a Farmer in the Way of doing this, and 
_ fowed three or four Drills myfelf , but, after I was 
gone, an old Virgilan Difciple, coming by, ate 

the 
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the Sower, he fowed the Seed too thick to Wafte 
but afterwards the Corn difcovered who was in 
the Right. When all is fown, the Drill may 
be covered by drawing light Harrows long-ways 
once in a Place, or otherways, as the Owner 
pleafes. If you have not a two-wheel Plough, it may 
i done by a narrow Foot-plough, or any of the 
One-wheel Ploughs ; but whether Wheat is fown. 
by the Drill-plough, or other Plough, there is a 
very great Advantage will accrue to all Corn fown 
in this Manner, if a certain Manure is made Ufe 
of, which I have experienced among drilled Peafe 
that I fowed in March before fome Perfons, who 
‘defired that three Rows or Drills might be left 
unmanured for a Trial ; I acquiefced; and it was 
not long before they had a glaririg Proof of the 
Difference. ~If your Ground is not truly fine, 
which it ought to be for this Bufinefs, then, I fay, 
you are obliged to fow the Wheat in Drills at four- 
teen Inches afunder ; for, the rougher the Earth, 
the farther Diftance the Drills. But, if the Ground 
is very fine, ten Inches are enough; for, when the 
Ground is thus fine and hollow, as the Seed falls 


out of the Hopper, the Earth will fall in on each 


‘Side,and fill up the Drill and Thorough with little 
or no farther Trouble. : ‘ 

Io fow Wheat with a One-foot Plough and Ones 
wheel Plough, ‘This we commonly do by plowing the 
Ground crofs the laft Broad-lands into two Bout- 
lands or Stitches, eleven whereof take up two Poles 
‘of Ground; and this by the Help of either 4 
“fingle Wheel-plough, or better with two Wheel- 
ploughs, that are each of them drawn by two 
-Hortes a-breaft ; but the beft Way of all others 
is, to draw out with the Foot-plough, and bent 
up with the Wheel-plough, becauie the Foot~ 
plough does the firft Bufinefgs better than the 
Wheel-plough, for which, one Sower fupplies both 

| Ploughs, 
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Ploughs, by fpraining the Seed in four Thoroughs, 
out of his Hand. 

To fow Wheat by the double Plough, This Plough 
is much approved by fome, and flighted by others; 
the latter, for not having a proper Soil, or Horfes © 
fufficient for its Working; the former, for its many 
valuable Properties, as l am going to thew, wiz. 
This ferviceable Plough will make a four-thorough 
Stitch at one Bout ; or, to be more intelligible, 
by drawing it with. four Horfes, that go double, 
once up and down, or forwards and backwards ; 
and yet one Sower will fupply it, by which there 
are feveral Advantages belonging to it, that the 
fingle has not; for this double one will plow 
fmaller Thoroughs, and fhallower, than the fingle | 
Plough can; keep the Earth from tumbling down 
much better, and lay the Work evener ; befides 
which, this double Plough will difpatch a great 
deal of Work in a little Time, and with a great 
deal of more Safety, than two {ingle Ploughs, be- 
caufe, in Cafe great Rains fhould fall in Time of 
‘Sowing, it may oblige the Farmer to give out 
before the drawn out Thoroughs can be hented 
up, and then the Crop will be in great Danger 
of being loft. Whereas this double Plough does 
its Work as it goes, and thus has compleated two 
Acres of dry Loams, {tiff Lands, or gravelly, or 
chalky, or fandy Loams in one Day. To this I 
add, that the double Plough is excellent alfo for 
plowing Tilth-grounds, and making them in the 
fineft Condition, as when Wheat is to be fown off 
them in two Bout-lands 3 or, where Barley, Tur- 
neps, or other Grain are to be fown in Tilth-earths 
Broad-land Fafhion, where, with four Horfes, it 
will difpatch double. the Ground that a fingle 
- Plough can, and caufe the Roots of fuch Grain to 
~ flourifh very much, becaufe the Thoroughs, that 
this Plough makes, are {maller than thofe mady by 
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the fingle Plough, which turns up a large Tho- 


rough, that is apt to lie fo hard and heavy on the 
Corn, as to bury fome, and ftunt the reft ; where- 
as the Earth of the fmall Thoroughs, being loofer 
and lighter, gives the tender thready Fibres of the 
Corn-roots Liberty of coming out and making a 
fwift Growth, And, as there are two Sorts of 
this double Plough of late made, a ftrong, large, 
heavy one, and a narrow lighter one; I have heard 
a Ploughman fay, he had as live hold the latter 
one as a fingle Plough. But this double Plough is 
not fit to be ufed in Vale Ridge-lands, nor in {tiff 
Clays, in too ftony Ground, nor at Fallow-feafon, 
nor, in fhort, in any clotty Ground, becaufe, as 
the two Shares follow one another very clofe, they 
will drive fuch Earth ina Heap ; but, where the 
Ground is fine, it is a valuable Inftrument, for 
it will fave both Horfe and Man’s Labour to the 
Farmer’s great Advantage, if the Ploughman un- 
derftands its Working. But, for more of the double 
Plough, fee the Month of “pril, where a large Ac- 
count is given of the Make and Ufes of this fervice- 
able Inftrument. 

To fow Wheat that it may be eaten as a Crop of 
Grafs in November, or later, to great Advantage. 
To do this unufual Thing, the Time of Sowing, 
the Soil, and the Dreffing, or Manuring, are to be 
confidered, or elfe it is a Chance, if we do not. 
do more Harm than Good. ‘Therefore, in fuch 
an Attempt, the Land ought to bea gravelly, 
chalky, fandy, or dry Loam, or a Soil that has.a 
Share of one or otherof them. In the next Place, . 
the Time of Sowing muft be obferved, and that 
fhould be in this Month, that the Wheat may 
have an early, warm Seafon, to make it come up. 
and grow a-pace. ‘To this ladd, that the Dref- 
fing fhould be of the hot Sort, as good rotten 
Horfe-dung, Hog-dung, Rags, Horn or Glover’s 


Shavings, 
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Shavings, Oil-cake Powder, Pigeon, Dog, Hen, 
or Rabbit-dung, or Soot, or Lime, or fuch like, 
which will force on a feeding Head in Novem- 
ber or quickly after, for keeping your Horfes, 
Cows, or Sheep, altogether abroad fome Time, 
when all other green Ware is eaten up; but, 
notwithitanding this great Conveniency, there lies 
a heavy Objection againft this Management, and 
that is, that the fecond Shoot of the Wheat-blades 
will be weaker than the firft, and confequently 
bring forth a fmaller Ear and a leffer-bodied Corn, | 
give Room for Weeds to grow rampant, and, if 
the Winter and Spring fhould come in fudden 
and fevere, it may chance to kill fuch clofe-bitten 
Wheat ; but, to prevent this Misfortune, a Far- 
mer at Dagnal, near me, ated thus: OF all his 
Fields, he dared not to fow his Wheat with this 
Intent, but in only one, and that was a chalky 
Loam, the leaft fubje& to Weeds of any; here 
he fowed his Wheat early in this Month, and, 
when it was got pretty well into a Head in Oéfo- 
ber, he fowed, all over it, Soot from London, 
which brought on the fpeedy Growth of a great 
deal of blady Wheat, which he eat of in No- 
vember (when moft other Graffes were cleared off 
the Ground) with his Sheep, that fo dreffed the 
iame with their Dung and Urine, as to caufe a 
quick Vegetation, anda ftrong branching Crop 
to fucceed, and ftand upright, when, perhaps, in a 
wet, hot Summer, others may fall down and be 
moft of them fpoiled. oe 

How a Yeoman fowed bis Field with Wheat, and 
mowed tt for Grafs, to a great Difadvantage. This 
Perfon was Owner of a plowed brave Farm of 
about an Hundred a Year, in Heriford/bire, but fo 
obftinate, that, contrary to all Advice, he would 
purfue his own wrong Opinion ; accordingly he 
- fowed a four Acre Field with Wheat that was a 
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Lay of Clover, which he gave one Plowing, sa 
harrowed in his Seed ; now his Seed was mow- — 
burnt, fo that little of it grew, and therefore 
pave ‘the Weed and the Roots of the plowed in 
Clover full Room to grow ; and they did, to the 
Lofs of almoft all the Crop of Wheat, which 
obliged him to mow Wheat and Weeds together 
and make Hay of them. 

How a Wheat-crop was loft by Folding. As fost 
as a Farmer had harrowed in his Wheat on 
Broad-lands, in this Month, he run his Fold over 
it anftead of a Manure, but, the Weather com- 
ing in dry, the Sheep pawed up the Seed and 
fpoiled a great deal of it ; in a little Time after- 
wards great Quantities of Rain fell, which caufed 
‘the reft to fpire, but, the ignorant Farmer con- 
tinuing the Fold, it fo damaged the remaining 
Seed, that at Harveft the Crop was good for 
little. Where a ereat Flock of Sheep is kept, - 
a Field is foon run over, and this Damage pre- 
vented; but, where the Flock is fmall, the right 
Way. is to fow it by half Acre Pieces, and fold 
‘by Degrees, keeping the Sheep off the grown 
Wheat by a Partition of Hurdles, as I have be- 
fore obferved., 

Sorts of Wheat-feed generally fown in the Chilturn 
Country. In the Chilturn Country, both in its in- 
clofed and open Fields, we fow feveral Sorts of 
Wheat, becaufe we have ene, of Soils, and 
are therefore capacitated to fow Ege-fhell Wheat, 
Pirk, Lammas, and Dugdale Wheats. The firft 
is reckoned the beft of all others, for yielding 

the whiteft Flour, and making the beft of 
- Bread; the Lammas Sorts are certainly the next 
beft ; the Pirks the third, and. the bearded Wheats 
the worft. Now all thefe Sorts may be fown here 
with gfeat Succefs in their proper Soils. The 
- Ege. 5 thell Wheat will 4 a well in a loamy Earth, 


and, 
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and in gravelly, chalky, and fandy Loams. The 
Lammas Sorts in ftiffer Soils. The Pirks in gravelly, 
chalky, fandy, or ftiff Lands. The bearded Wheat 
alfo in ftiff Grounds will grow beft. There are fe- 
veral other Sorts of Wheat, but we fow none but 
thefe I have here mentioned. And of thefe accord- 
ing to the following Accounts. 

The great Damage that bas and may happen by fow~ 
ing underline or leafed Wheat-feed. I take this to be 


a moft neceflary Article, becaufe it is defigned to 


convince thofe obftinate ignorant Farmers of their 
great and long accuftomed Error, in which they 
have remained to this Day ; that will againft all 
Information go on buying and fowing leafed 
Wheat-feed, to their no little Prejudice, and to 
the Damage of the Nation in general. And of 
this [ fhall be more particular, becaufe almoft all 
Authors have paffed over this Article, as if it did 
not concern their Pens, or rather (except one or — 
two) becaufe they had no Notion of the Matter, 
for I do not know how they fhould, and the very 
topping Farmers have not; though it is a Mat- 
ter of the greateft Importance in Farming, as I 
am going to fhew: Firft, the Company of Leafers 
or Gleaners are compofed of Women and Chil- | 
dren, who promifcuoufly proceed in the gleaning 
of a Field of Wheat; and, as they enjoy this 
Opportunity but one Month in the Year, and 
on which the chief Part of many poor Families 
Subfiftence depends the eleven Months after, eve- 
ry diligent Hand makes all the Hafte poffible to 
to pick up as much as they can; and here, their 
Eagernefs is employed by each one’s endeavouring 
to get more than another, and in this hafty Pro- 
ceeding they take up good and bad, great and 
{mall Ears, the {mutty and the Pepper Wheat-ear. 
Now, as foon as Harveft is ended, happy fhe thinks 
herfelf, who can get her leafed Wheat thrafhed 
Gut fooneft, in order to fell it for Seed, as it has 

‘been 
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been the Cuftom Time out of Mind; and no lefs 
are the Farmers eager of buying it up on thefe 
three Accounts: Fér/t, becaufe they expect it to 
be dry, when the common Crops are got in wet- 
tifh ; for, as gleaned Wheat is tied up in fmall 
Handfuls, the Leafers commonly bring them out 


-and dry them in the Sun ; and this they do every 


Year, by Reafon, in the drieft Seafons, they leafe 
it ina dewy Morning, which damages the Grain, 
but is thus recovered. Secondly, Becaufe Farmers ex- 
pect this gleaned Wheat tobe free from Soil, or the 
Foulneis of Weeds, which is avoided by the Leafers 
picking up only the pure Ears. Thirdly, Becaufe 
there is a Mixture of feveral Sorts of Wheat, which 
is thought to produce the better Crops. To thefe 
three Articles I confent, as being Matter of Fact, 
But, after all this, gleaned Wheat is not fit to 
fow, becaufe there is always among it a great 
Number of underline Corns or half grown Ears, 
which, if fown, will bring forth abortive Dwarf- 
kernels, that could not grow to Perfection, be- 
caufe the large Stalks and Ears, drawing the 
greater Share of the Earth’s Goodneds, impoverifhes 
its weak Neighbour by this, and the Hanging of its 
taller Head overit. Now, this diminutive lean 
Kernel, when fown again, through the Imbecillity | 
of its Body and Want of a fufficient radical Sub-— 
fiance, cannot grow into a large found Ear, but, 
after it has fpent its little Virtue in the green 
Growth, it often: turns to a {mutty or Pepper- 
Wheat-ear, which are both not only deprived of a 
ferviceable floury Subftance, but are pernicious to 
the reft of the found Wheat, becaufe it taints the 
Flour with its naufeous Smell and Tafte, and at 
the fame Time adds to it.a black darkifh Co-_ 
lour, to the great Lofs of the Farmer, who cannot 
fell fuch Grain for fometimes near the Price of 
found Wheat ; befides, in fmutty Ears,. there of- 

: ten 
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ten grow found Kernels in Appearance, yet turn to 
Smut, if fown, as they often are, by being picked 
up by Leafers, and thus come to be fown for an- 
other Crop. 
~ The particular Cafe of a Farmer who bought and 
Jowed underline Wheat-feed. ‘This Man lives about 
a Mileand a half from me, rents about an Hundred 
a Year, and is reckoned one of the moft cunning 
_ Shavers or Contrivers in the Country he lives in ; 
» yet was fo eager in this Month of buying up leaf- 
ed or gleaned Wheat, that he not only purchafed 
_ what he could get in his own Parifh, but commif- 
fioned a Friend to do the fame in another ; ac- 
cordingly he fowed it, and the Confequence was 
this ; that, as he fowed fuch, he reaped fuch ; for 
he had a prodigious deal of fmutty and Pepper-_ 
wheat, and underline Ears, when his next Neigh- 
bours had none, that fowed found, bold, plump- 
bodied Kernels, prepared after my new and moft 
valuable Receipt, whofe Efficacy was proved this 
Year in particular, becaufe moit Crops of Wheat 
were touched with fmutty or Pepper-wheat, occafi- 
oned chiefly by the preceding violent frofty Win- 
ter, and long dry following Seafon, even a great 
deal of that Wheat which was brined and limed in 
the beft Manner. Now my Wheat-feed was not 
foaked in any-Liquor, but ofly mixed with a cer- 
tain Compofition the fame Morning the Wheat 
was fown ; which is fo cheap, that it is not half 
the Coft, and, I may fafely fay, not a Quarter the 
Trouble Brining is, but much furer, for more 
than one Reafon: For, Fiv/?, this Mixture prevents 
in a great Degree the Damage of Worms, Slugs, 
and Grubs, which often deftroy Crops of Wheat 
by gnawing the Kernels in the Ground, or the 
young Blade that grows from'them. Secondly, Ic 
faftens fuch a large Coat of Lime and Salt to the 
_‘Kernel’s Body, that fecures it againft ibis: 
adds 
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adds a great Fertility to its Growth. Thirdly, In 
Cafe of a Difappointment of Sowing, the Kernels 
will not {pire near fo foon as when foaked in Brine, 
and therefore many Bufhels of Seed may be pre- 
ferved that would otherwife be loft. Fourtbly, 
This Mixture deftroys the Growth of many Ker- 
nels that would, in the common Way of preparing 
_ Seed, become {mutty or Pepper-wheat, and at the 
fame Time nourifhes all thofe Corns that have 
found Bodies ; but more of this in next Month. 
In the mean Time I here add, that leafed un- 
derline Wheat-feed has a fmall Body of Flour, 
and the lefs Body the lefs Spirit ; therefore thefe 
Kernels, as I faid, produce a dwindling Ear at 
beft. . It is true that they fhoot the firft, but: can- 
not maintain their Growth in Perfection, and there- 
fore are the firft that are ftruck or blighted, as 
well as become fmutty or Pepper-wheat. Surely 
then, that Farmer, that fows fuch fmall underline 
Seed, after he has read thefe Lines, muft act againft 
downright Reafon, by fuffering himfelf to be no 
otherwife convinced, than by the Lofs that is im- 
-pending on fuch a bad Piece of Hufbandry. 1] 
am fenfible that fome truft to the Richnefs of their 
Soil, to prevent the Misfortune lam writing of, 
thinking, that this will enlarge the fmall Kernel to 
a proper Bignefs ; but, where this hits once, it fails 
often, though both Ground and Weather happen. 
in their Favour. This therefore is a to acquaint 
any Perfons that have a Mind to fend to me for 
W heat-feed, that I can furnifh them with the largeft 
Sort from off almoft any Soil they fhall defire. 
The late Mr. Belfield of Studham, in Hertford- 
fhire, bis conftant Way of preparing Wheat-feed for 
Sowing. ‘This Yeoman was reputed to be an excel- 
-lent Manager of the large Farm he owned and 
occupied, and, amongft the reft of his good Oeco- 
nomy, he practifed the following Method of pre- 


paring 
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paring his Wheat-feed for Sowing, and declared, 
he never in all his Life had a fmutty Crop of 
Wheat from it.—He put as much Salt into Mud- 
gel-hole Water, that made it fo {trong a Brine as 
to fwim an Ege ; in’ this Liquor he ftirred his 
Wheat-feed one Hour,. to make the light Kernels 
{wim and be taken out, and to tincture the Kernels 
with the Vertues of the Brint. Then he let the 
Tap run, and put the Seed on a Floor in the Even-. 
ing to lie ina Heap all Night; the next Morn- 
ing he limed and fowed it.—But ftill this Way is 
not fo fure and good as that I follow myfelf, 
which, as I faid before, I intend to publifh in the 
Month of Offober. — | | ee 

Flow a Farmer loft bis Wheat-crop, though be brin= 
éd bis Seed. About the Year 4714, ene Fofbua. 
Threader, a Farmer in Hempftead Parifh, foaked 
his Wheat-feed in a ftrong Brine, all Night, and 
fkimmed off the light Kernels. In the Morning. 
following he limed it, and carried it to the Field 
to fow; but, a great Rain falling, they were obliged 
* to carty the Seed Home again, and, letting it lie 
in a Sack all the Day and Night following, it fo 
heated, that the Lime and Brine eat off moft of 
the Skin of the Kernels; for, though it was fowed 
as foon as they could, yet, at Harveft, there were 
not fifteen Sheaves on an Acre. 
| Another Cafe of the Lofs of a Wheat-crop by wrong 
managing the Seed. About the Year 1704, a Man, 
that had been all his Life before brought up to the 
Plough, fuffered great Lofs by mifmanaging his 
Wheat-feed, thus: Marrying a Widow, he be- 
came Mafter of a brave inclofed Farm in the 
Chilturn Country of about eighty Pounds a Year, 
and, though now his own Land, he could hard- . 
ly. live. on.it at firft s and one main Thing that 
caufed his Misfortune was, his preparing his Wheat- 
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feed fo wrong that he had fmutty Crops for three 


Years together ;. but in one of the three he made 
an Alteration toa farther worfePurpofe, for he put 
Salt and Pifs into Mudgel-water, which, becaufe 
the Weather proved rainy, he let it ftand in a 
Tub a Week together ;. this, being got extreme 
{trong,. he let his Seed remain one whole Night in 
it, and next Morning Jimed and fowed it ; but, as 


it peeled great Part of the Skin from off the Ker-. 


nels Bodies, he loft almoft all his Wheat-crop by 


its upon this he changed his Seed and clamped. 


his Dung, which he had not done before, and altered 
his Way of preparing his Seed thus :—He put his 
Wheat on the Ground in a Morning betimes, and 


fprinkled it all over with Pifs ; when it was well 


wetted, he limed and fowed it, By this Means he 
had no {mutty Wheat till the two very dry Sum- 
mers of 1741 and 1742, when he had a great deal 
to his no little Prejudice ;and, being an Acquain- 
tance of mine, I fhewed him my growing Wheat 
in the Month of Fuly, 1742, and defied him to 
. find a fmutty Ear in it, in order to perfuade him 


to alter his old erroneous Way and practife mine, — 


which he readily confented to, notwithftanding his 
being free from Smut for above thirty Years to- 
gether. On this Account I am of Mr. Tu/l’s Opi- 
nion, that Urine’ is very pernicious to Wheet-feed, 
as he obferves in his large Horfe-houghing Book, 
at Page 144, where he fays, “lf Seed be 
“ foaked in Urine, it will not grow; or, if only 
« fprinkled with it, it will moft of it die, unlefs 
* planted prefently.”’ 
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CHAP. VI. 
To fow Wheat about Buthy. 


PYNHE wrong and right Way of fowing Wheat a- 

bout Bufhy. In this Part of Hertfordfhire they 
prepare their Ground and fow their Wheat in a 
quite different Manner to what we do in the Wef- 
tern Parts of Hertfordfbire, becaufe here they lie 
rather wetter, and their Soil is more. ofa clayey 
Loam than ours, which obliges them to fow their 
Wheat in three or four Bout-lands ; and it is ob- 
fervable, that they are, for the moft Part, fuch in- 
different Mow-men and Hufbandmen, that they fel- 
dom come by atrue Tilth-earth for a Wheat-crop. 
Now one main Reafon, why they have not their 
Ground in good Order, is, becaufe they do not 
hack or comb it in the Stirree-feafons, as they 
might do (if they would but fuffer Reafon to take 
Place of Prejudice) for this is one of the beft Me- 
thods that 1s, to bring four Ground into a fine 
fweet Tilth. In the Year 1740, one of my Dayf- 
men, being in Bu/hy Parifh, perfuaded one of their 


Farmers to hack his three Bout-lands acrofs, and 


he did fo with his broad Swing-plough (which is 
the only Sort in Ufe here) without firft filling in 
the Thoroughs ; the next Time he harrowed all 
down plain, and hacked the fame Ground again 
crofs the laft Way, which fo tore the Earth and 
- expofed the Twitch or Couch-grafs, that they ea- 
fily gathered it off; next Time they plowed acrofs 
and fowed the Field with Wheat, by fpraining or 
{training it out of a Man’s Hand after the Plough, 
and plowed it in three Bout-lands, without har- 
rowing the Ground afterwards; and it proved an 
excellent Crop, Whereas their common Way is 
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to plow the Land but once in a Summer crofs-ways 
into Broad-lands, and all the reft in three Bout- 
lands; which is the chief Reafon why theirGround ~ 
is over-run.with Twitch or Couch-grafs, the moft 
of any, to the great Damage of their Wheat- 
crops. cn, Se | 
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To fow Wheat about Hdée wank aud Acton, 
, gn Middlefex., 


LOWING and fowing Wheat about ACcon and 
P aiber Places in Middlefex. Here they com- 
monly fallow in four Bout-lands, the firft Stirree 
they plow the fame Way, by making a Ridge 
where the Henting, or Water-thorough, was be- 
fore ; the next Operation is performed by drawing 
their great fingle Drag-harrow (containing feven 

ecams of feven Tines in each Beam) by feven or 
eight Horfes, which levels the Ground, and tears up 
the ‘Twitch or Couch-grafs that is gathered up in- 
to Fleaps and burnt. The third Plowing is done 
by plowing all the Lands acrofs into four Bout- 
dands, and, if it is nor fine enough, they plow it 
twice more, in the fame Manner before they fow 
it; and, when they fow it, they fow Broad-caft and 
plow all in. Now, it may be wondered why thefe 
Farmers fow ail their Wheat Broad-caft, fince there 
is a great Water-thorough to be left between their 
Bout-lands, by which. near a fifth Part or more 
of their Ground lies vacant, for little or no Wheat 
grows heres but, though they lofe a great Deal of 
idle Ground by this Means, yet they lofe little or 
no Seed 5 becaufe their Swing-plouch (which with 
| | oe ae a Drill- 
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a Drillsplough for Peafe is all they ufe here) ga- 
thers up the Seed, when it makes this Water-tho- 
rough, and lays it to the Bout-lands. However, I 
 muil fay; it iIsmy Opinion, that thefe Farmers are 
wrong in not hacking or fingle bouting their 
Ground acrofs, as I havebefore obferved. Here 
they fow altogether the red Lammas Wheat-feed, 
for the Sake of its large and profitable Straw, 
which they fell in Truffes at London. | 


CHAP. VAI. 


‘Of the Nature, Prevention, and Cure of Smut. 
a tine/s in Wheat, &c, | 


EVERAL Cafes which prove how Wheat 

) S Lecomes {mutty, with fome Hints concerning Pep- 

_ per-wheat, When Wheat is in its green Ear, the 
_ imutty Ears may be difcovered as they ftand, but 
_ More as they are nearer being ripe, and this an 
_ mongft other found Ears, by their black Kernels, 
on rubbing which, a black Powder will fly out 
and ftink. This Sicknefs in Wheat happens fome- 
times only to oné Side of the Ear, when the 
_ other Parts remain feemingly found ; as was once 
_ the Cafe of a whole Field of Wheat, near Hazie- 

_ mere in Surry, where only the Weft Side of the 
Fars was {mutty, and the reft free throughout 

——Which feemingly fhews the Difeafe 

to be oceafioned by infeétious Wind. 
_, Cafe the Second. A Man having but one Field, 
_ it was fown for him with naked Wheat-feed, by a 


_ neighbouring Farmer, who, wanting a little more 


_ to finifh the Field, fent for fome of his own that 
__ was brined and limed. The latter proved {mutty, 
. | , but 
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but the former clear, though both were fown in 

one Day. The unbrined might be found Seed, 

and the brined unfound. | : 

Cafe the Third. A Farmer in Surry being ob< 
liged to cart over one Field to come at another, 
it happened that all the Field of Wheat proved 
found and clear of Smut at Harveft, except that 
Part which had been carted over, and that yielded 
a great deal of fmutty Wheat. ‘This feems to 
indicate that a bad Tilth occafioned the Misfor- 
tune. 

Cafe the Fourth, A Field of Turneps, being 
half eaten off with Sheep between Al/bollantide and 
Chriftmas, was then plowed up and fewn with 
Wheat. The other Half, that was not eaten off 
till Candlemas, was alfo plowed and fown with the 
very fame Seed, but neither brined nor limed’; 
the Refult was, that the firft fown proved {mutty, 
and the latter fown clear and free———By the lat- 
ter Seed’s being not fubject to the Severity of a 
very long, fevere, cold Winter, and warm Wea- 

» ther daily increafing on the fame, Iam of Opini- 
"on, it prevented the Misfortune that occurred to 
| the firft fown: A Cafe that happened to many 
by the violent frofty Winter, 1739, who never had 
any fmutty Wheat before. oe 3 

Cafe the Fifth. There was fome Wheat fown 
on a Dunghill for a Trial, and it proved all fmut- 
ty.—It feems a plain Reafon, that the great Heat 
‘of the Dung cankered the Kernels and occafioned 
the Misfortune. ; 

Cafe the Sixth, A Gentleman who keeps no 
Sheep to fold, and fows only fo much Wheat as 
juft ferves his large Family, dreffes his Ground 
with only his Coach-horfes Dung; and, though he 
brines and limes, he has fmutty Crops, when his 


Neighbour’s are clear———-The Cafe is plain. 
. | Cafe 
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Cafe the Seventh. One of my Neighbours, an 
antient curious Farmer, not only changed his Seed, 
but brined and limed it well, yet, the Year 1740, 
had a {mutty Crop. This feems to be owing 
to a long frofty Winter, cold Spring, and dry 
Summer. | 7 

Cafe the Eighth. Two Fields, whofe Soil is a 
Mixture of white Clay, and a hurlucky Chalk, 
which lies on the Hanging of a Hill, theltered 
from the North and Eaft-winds, is obferved fre- 
quently to produce Wheat that is {mutty. The 
Worm, or Want of fufficient Air, or the running 
Water off the Hill may canker the Roots of the 
Wheat. 

Cafe the Ninth. If Land is dunged with Stable 
Dung juft before it is fown with Wheat-feed, it is 
apt to breed f{mutty Wheat. An eminent Yeo- 
man, near the Village of Barly, in Hertfordfire, 
and fo do many others that Ihave met with in my 
_ Travels, never dung their Land the fame Seafon 
they fow it with Wheat ; ifthey do, they fay, they 
feldom fail of having fmutty Wheat, though they 
change, brine, and lime in the common Way : 
Therefore, they lay on their Dung the Year before, 
and plow it in for fowing the fame with either 
Oats, Barley, or Beans. But in the Weftern 
Parts of Hertford/hire, and fo in the Vale of Ayle/- 
bury, they always lay their Dung on for a Wheat- 
crop the fame Summer, yet obferve to do it on 
the firft Stirree, which is commonly performed in 
May or Fune, if they are good Hufbandmen. 

Cafe the Tenth. A Gentleman’s Bayliff in the 
Chilturn Country, in Sept. 1740, on a prefump- 
tive Notion that a Sack of {mutty Wheat-feed, 
_ which he bought for the Purpofe (that is, a Sack of 

Wheat that had many fmutty Kernels in it) would 
_ produce a found Crop, if it was thoroughly beat 
: e 
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ed and limed; but, after Trial, he found his Fx- 
pectation crofied, for it returned him a lamentable: 
{mutty Crop. | 700 

Cafe thé Eleventh. By a loamy, gravelly, in- 
clofed Field of. four. Acres, there grew a fpinny 
Wood. This Field was fown with Wheat, and 
about half an Acre of it that lay next the Wood. 
was very fmutty; but all the reft clear, though it 
was fown with the fame Seed at the fame Time.— 
This feems to be occafioned by the Wood's retain- 
ing the Fogs, er keeping off the Freedom of’ 
Winds, or by the Suction of Tree-roots, that may 
impoverifh the contiguous Ground and ftarve the 
Growth of the Seed. | | Mee | 

Cafe the Twelfth, Wt has been obferved, thats, 
when Wheat has been fown late, it is not fo liable 
to be fmutty as that fown more forward. — it 

Cafe the Thirteenth. A Yeoman that lives in 
the Chilturn Country had a fmutty Crop of Wheat 
in the dry Sunimer; 1740, and, when he fowed 
Wheat the next Time, his Days-man by Mif- 
take took the wrong Sack in the Dark of the 
Morning, and fowed the fame fmutty Wheat 5 
and it happened that; in the following Harveft, he 
had half bis Wheat-crop fmutty. 

Cafe the Fourteenth. A Farmer; that lives about 
a Mile and a half from me, declared his Farm was 
never troubled with fmutty Wheat for feventy 
Years paft till 1741, when his Crop proved fo 
fmutty that he had been at Hemp/tead Market four 
Times, and could not fell it. “He only fprinkled 
Water on his Seed and limed ‘it. | 

Cafe the Fifteenth. A cértain Farmer took 
fome feemingly found Kernels out ofa fmutty Ear, 
and fer them in his Garden againft othr Wheat- 
kernels that were perfeCtly found; the firft proved 
fmutty, and the latter found. ‘5 , 
) | Cafe 
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Cafe the fixteenth. My near Neighbour had 
ail his Crop infeéted one Year with fmutty Ears 
here and there, but he ventured to fow the fame 
Seed after Brining, Skimming, and Liming, and 
it proved a found Crop. The Skimmings he alfo 
fowed by themfelves, and they proved all fmut- 
ty. ‘ as 
Cali the Seventeenth. I was told by a Farmer. 
that he tried the following Experiment: He 
wafhed his {mutty Wheat-feed in three feveral 
Waters prefently after one another, till he had 
wafhed all or moft of the Smut out of the Ker- 
nels, Then he fteeped the Seed immediately in 
Brine a few Hours, and, after he had drawn off the 
Liquor, he limed and fowed his Wheat, and had 
not the leaft Smut the following Harveft,—This. 
is certainly a much furer Way than what I knew. 

Cafe the Eighteenth a filly obftinate Farmer 
practifed, viz. He put his fmutty Wheat-feed into 
Brine, and, after it had ftood a Night, he drawed 
off the Liquor, limed, and fowed it, and had a 
{mutty Crop in Return, 1741, becaufe the Smut, 
that is foaked or wafhed off, tinctures the Liquor, 
and confequently infects the found Seeds that are 
among the Heap, as appears by the black glewey 
Mucilage or Subftance that remains in the Bottom’ 
of the Brine after foaking fuch fmutty Wheat. : 
— Cafe the Nineteenth. Another Farmer was of 
this Opinion, that it was thofe Kernels that grow 
in {mutt} Ears and appear found that produce 
{mutty Wheat, and not the {mall found Kernels, 
for, as the Straw or Stalks of fuch fmutty Ears are 
generally rottenifh at Harveft, their Ears break 
fogner off, than them growing on founder Stalks, 
and are picked up in great Numbers by Glea- 
ners ; when Farmers buy fuch leafed Wheat 
to fow for Seed (as is commonly done, becaufe 

o I they 
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they think among fuch Wheat there is: the leaft 
Seeds of Weeds) they run a great Rifk of having — 
afmutty Crop. Mr. ull is very particular on 
this Matter, his Words are thefe, “ Smutty 
«« Grains will not grow, for they turn to a black 
<* Powder ; but, when fome of thefe are in a Crop, 
«© then, to be fure, many of the reft are infected, 
“© and the Difeafe will thew itfelf in the next Ge- 
“¢ neration, or Defcent of it, if the Year wherein 
“* it is planted prove a wet one,’? Page 250,— 

The Wheat, that grows ona two Years Clover-- . 
lay, feldom or never produces a fmutty Crop. 


TheConclufion of this Chapter, fhewing, in foort, what 
may occafion a {mutty Crop of Wheat. 


Firft. Yc may be occafioned by the Weaknefs of 
Brine, that ought to be ftrong enough to bear an 
Ege. Hog 
ee By the Weaknefs of the Lime, which is. 
beyond the Brine, for fecuring a Wheat-crop from 
Smut. 

Thirdly. By fowing one Sort of Seed in the fame 
Soil too often, : ‘ 

Fourthly. By a very frofty Winter, avery cold 
Spring, a very wet or a very dry Summer, or by 
infectious Winds. 

Fifthly. By Wheat growing very ‘thin among 
many Weeds. ie 

Sixtbly. By a rough, four, bad Tilth. . 

Seventhly, By infected Seed, that grows in the 
fmutty Ear, and yet appears to the Eye found and 
clear, or by fowing Pepper-wheat, or that damaged 
by Infects, or burnt in the Mow, or of too great 
an Age, or too fmall underline Wheat-feed. , 

Lightbly. By the Heat of Dung that lies along 
with the Seed in the Ground. 


Ninthhy, 
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Ninibly. By the Ufe of Stale or Urine in the 
Preparation of the Wheat-feed. 

~ Tenthly. By a fmall red Worm that is very apt 
to gnaw the Kernel or Blade of young Wheat, and 
thereby caufes the Ear to be fmutty or kills it in- 
tirely as I have known it do in achalky gravelly Soil 
in the Years 1740 and 1741, about the Month of 
' November before the Frofts came on. 

Laftly. In very low Vallies great Floods and 
their Continuance often corrupt the Roots of 
Weat, and caufe Smuttinefs, as well as great 
~ Rains do that fall about the Blooming and Kern- 
ing-feafons, fo that the Ears as well as the Roots of 
this Golden Grain may be damaged by too much 
wet Weather, and brought into a fmutty Condi- 
tion; for undoubtedly all thofe Caufes, that hurt 
either Root, Stalks, or Ears in their green Growth, 
tend towards infecting this Corn with that ftinking 
black Sicknefs called Smuttinefs. After the great 
Froft of 1739, we have had the forward Parts of 
three Summers very dry, and the latter Parts very 
wet, fothat, for the three Harveits 1740, 1741 
and 1742, there has been more fmutty Wheat than 
ever was known in the Memory of Man. 


a ta ed | 
Of Pepper-W heat, its Nature and Prevention. 


G iss E Nature of Pepper-Wheat : So called, be- 
caufe its fmall, lean, blackifh coloured Corns 
are roundifh like a Pepper-corn, and contain little 
or no Flour, but help to fill up the Bufhel, and 
grind to a nafty ill-tafted Bran, and therefore is 
‘much abhorred by the Wheat-buyers, This Sort 
in my humble Opinion is occafioned by fome - 

£2 the 
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the former Accidents, is next to Smut in its Nature, 
and would have been fuch, had the Seed been more - 
damaged, or the Caufe been more imperfect, Ie 
grows in a bunchy fhort Ear, that contains often- 
times fome of this Pepper-wheat Kernels, and 
fome very found ones; and, as they grow in one 
and the fame Ear, I am apt to believe, it is either 
for Want of a fufficient Nourifhment at Root to 
perfect the whole Grains, that fome of them thus 
prove defective, and grow into fmutty Wheat ; or 
it may happen by Blights that take that Side of 
the Ear wherein they grow : However, it is cer- 
tainly of very ill Confequence, when a Crop of 
Wheat has too great a Quantity of thofe black Pep- 
per-wheat Corns in it, becaufe they make a Sack of 
Wheat look pye-balled, help to give a brown Caft 
to the Meal, and therefore is often-times rejected 
by the Buyers. Upon thefe Accounts it is, that a 
nice Farmer will never fow leafed or gleaned 
Wheat, for, ithas been proved by feveral that have 
made Ufe of it, they never are free from a great 
Return of the fame Sort, if they fow fuch gleaned 
Wheat-feed, by Reafon there always are many Pep- 
-per-wheat Corns, or fmall imperfect underline found 
ones in their Ears, notwithftanding all the Lim- 
ing and Brining that are applied for preventing 
the Misfortune. Now, whether thefe Pepper- 
wheat-feeds ever grow again, is a Queftion with 
many Farmers. “I confefs, I never gave myfelf the 
Trouble of nicely trying it; but, as there is a little 
Sort of Flour in them, they may poffibly grow, 
yet it is impoffible, they fhould produce found 
Kernels, becaufe there is not farinous Subftance 
fufficient to bring them to.Maturity. Some there- 
fore fay, it is thefe that bring forth fmutty Wheat.» 
ears, but many other Farmers think they never 
grow at all; however, there are few Crops of 
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Wheat that have not few or more Pepper Wheat- 
ears among them. The beft Way to prevent their 


Growth is to get the boldeft, largeft, and cleaneft 


Wheat-feed, and then to ftir and fwim the whole 
Seed in Liquor and fkim off all light fuperficial 
Kernels, for by this all Pepper-wheat will rife to 
the Top, and then it may be fkimmed off. Pep- 
-per-wheat is known as it grows among other 
Wheat, by its dark-coloured Ear and black Ker- 
nels growing in the fame, which, though of this 
Colour, yet will not black the Fingers like Smut, 
Therefore I would advife all Farmers never to buy 
“leafed or gleaned Wheat for Seed, notwithftand- 
‘ing it is very common for moft fo to do, becaufe 
they think (as I faid) they are delivered from the 
Danger of the Seeds of Weeds, which are here 
avoided, by the Ears being picked up fingly in the 
Field, and thereby alfo come by a Mixture of 
feveral Sorts of Wheat-feed, which by many are 
thought to grow beft together ; but let fuch con- 
fider, that all gleaned Wheat contains, for the 


moft Part, the fmalleft Kernels by their growing _ 


in the refufe Ears that efcape the Reap-hook or 
Sheaf, and therefore are moft of them dwindling - 
imperfect Corns, that confequently will produce 
dwindling imperfect Ears, and turn to {mutty and 
Pepper-wheat. I know but one Farmer in our » 
Neighbourhood that pays any Regard (befides my- 
{elf ) to this Choice of Seed, and he, as well as I, 
would fooner give ten Shillings for a Buthel of full- 
bodied Wheat-feed, than fix for fuch a poor lean 
Sort to fow, for we both have experienced the 
Value of one and the Lofs of the other, he in his 
whitifh Loams, and I in my gravelly and clayey 
ones; befides, when the Gleaners are in their 
_ Strivings, (in a fall inclofed Field, who thall get 
moft, they make no Difficulty to take up an Ear 

of 
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of Darnel,as being fomewhat like an Ear of Wheat, 
and then the Farmer comes by ‘one of the worft 
of Weeds. | | 


A fecond Way to prevent the Growth of Pepper- 
wheat, Always get your Seed in the cleaneft 
largeft Manner you can ; and this is to be done by 


“having it off new broke up natural Grafs-ground, 
‘or of thofe who make it their Bufinefs to change 


their Seed every Year. And withal let it come 
from off a contrary Soil to that of yours. If 


yours is a fandy Loam, let it be from a Clay ; if 
a Gravel, off-a Clay or Loam ; if a red, yellow, 


er other Clay, let itcome off a chalky, gravelly, 
or fandy Loam, and fo the reft; and you‘will 


‘furely find your Advantage in this yearly Manage- 
‘ment, again{t having fmutty, Pepper-wheat, or un- 


derline ftarved Corns of Wheat. 
A Third Way, Where Worms abound, they 


often gnaw the Wheat-feed, or its Roots, or its 
‘Blades, and thereby either kill it or fo damage it, 
‘that it produces either Pepper-wheat or Smut; and 
Tam apt to believe, that it was the chief, if not 
the only Caufe, that a Neighbour of mine had, 
the Year 1740, half his Crop Smut and: Pepper- 


wheat ; for, he changed his Seed, and brined and 
limed it as well as any Man; and, though he does 


this every Year, yet for three Years laft paft, in his 


chalky and light loamy Grounds, he has had this 
Misfortune little or more ; and I am the rather 
confirmed in this Opinion, becaufe, in a former 
Crop, this very Perfon fuffered, I believe, twenty 
or thirty Pounds Damage, purely by the fmall 
red Worm, that gnawed and fpoiled his Wheat 
about Alibollantide , but fuch like Damage may be 
eafily prevented, if my Advice is taken that I 
fhall give in next Month, where I thall difcover a 
new Method of infuring a Wheat-crop from the 
Power 
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Power of Worms, and by the very fame Means 
give.a great Fertility to the fame. . 


Cia}, 
Of RYE. 


Q* sowing Rye for a fianding Crop. This is the 
/ chief Month for fowing Rye for a ftanding 
Crop in Sands, Chalks, dry Loams, and Gravels, 
and is a moft convenient profitable Grain for any 
of thefe Soils, even beyond Wheat ; becaufe fuch 
Soils, when (as they commonly are) very poor, 
dry, and hufky, are not able to carry forward and 
maintain a Crop of Wheat, when Rye, that is a 
moifter, leaner Grain, will flourifh and be ripe 
near a Month fooner, if fown early in September, 
that it may gain a Head Time enough to cover its 
Roots againit the Severity of Winter-feafons, This 
Grain is commonly fown in Broad-lands in a fine 
Tilth, to the Quantity of one Buthel, one Buthel 
and a half, or a Buthel and three Pecks on an Acre, 
according to the Nature of the Ground ; for a fan- 
dy Soil requires the leaft Quantity of Seed, and 
the ftiffer Soil more. It.may be fown half on 
the rough Ground before it is harrowed, and, when 
_ this is harrowed once in a Place, the other Half 
may be fown and harrowed in or all the Ground 
may be harrowed firft, and then dire@tly fow all 
your Seed and harrow it in. Rye is of fuch quick 
Growth, that, in a Month’s Time after Sowing, it 
has been high enough to fhelter a Hare, It is 
_ this Grain that is fo much a Friend to sthe Nor- 
folk and Suffolk Farmers in their fandy Soils, that, 
without it, it would be very difficult for them to 


yey 
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pay their Rents. It 1s hazardous fteeping this Seed 
in any Liquor before Sowing, for Wets, at Sowing- 
time, are its great Enemy, and may (if too much 
Rain prefently falls then) burft its Skin and caufe 
it to {prout too foon to its Deftruction, for this 
Grain is naturally moifter and thinner-fkinned than 
Wheat, and therefore cannot fuffer Wet like ano- 
ther Sort ; and why fome fow this and Wheat to- 
gether, is, I fuppofe, becaufe the Rye may give 
_an eafy Shade to the Wheat-roots, better fupport 
its upright Growth with its ftronger Stalks of 
Straw, and be ready to thrafh and grind together, © 
and, tho? Rye is forwarder fomething than Wheat, 
yet it feldom fheds, if it ftays for the Wheat, 
As [have in laft Month wrote that Auguf is the 
propereft Time for fowing Rye to feed Cattle on 
it, as Grafs in the Spring-time, yet it is not too 
Jate to do the fame in this Month; but then fuch 
Land ought to be more forced by Lime, or Soot, 
or Dung, or other Dreffing, to maintain and for- 
ward the Growth of it in the cold Spring-feafon, 
for fupplying Milch Beafts,- when all other green 
Foods are gone. In fhort, Rye is very valuable 
on many Accounts, as it 1s a Grain that will grow 
on poor Land only once or twice plowed, come 
early, and yield fometimes twenty-five or thirty © 
Bufhels on an Acre, which, with its ufeful Straw 
for Thatching, drying Malt, and feeding Cattle 
with, renders it worthy of Propagation, efpecially 
in the more Northern Parts of England. And 
why this Grain may not be fown on only one Plow- 
ing up of Turneps-ground, as we do Wheat, even 
till February, | cannot underftand, fince it is a - 
quicker Grower than Wheat, and will grow on 
a rougher Tilth. It 1s true, I never tried the 
Experiment, but Iam perfuaded it will anfwer, if 
‘the Land is in good Heart; for Iam credibly in- 
formed 


formed, that, in the Baltick, Rye is fown and got 
in, in about two Months Time, and reckoned the 
beft Sort of Rye in Europe. an eee S 

The Improvement’ by dreffing a new fown Field of 
Rye with the Fold, As Rye grows very high in 
large Stalks and Ears, and, as I have formerly 
obferved, is a great Peeler or Drawer of the 
Ground, it requires the ftrongeft AfMfiftance, in a | 
loofe Soil efpecially 3 and, as the beft of all others, 
{ recommend the’ Fold, becaufe on the light 
Lands the Sheep will tread and faften the Earth 
fo clofe about the Kernels, as to caufe the Rye to 
ftand firm all the Year after, give it a quicker 
Growth, and in a great Degree prevent the too 
powerful Influences of Frofts, Heats, Droughts, 
and Rains from too freely entering the Surface, and 
chilling, parching, and wafhing the Roots of the 
Rye 3 and it is on this Account, that a fine hol- 
low Tilth is better to fow this Grain in, than on 
only one Plowing up a Stubble, becaufe the former 
is more capable of receiving a Benefit from the 
Feet of the Sheep, than a clofe clung Surface 
can. | 

Sowing Rye after Turneps. Tt is ufual with 
fome Farmers, who occupy fandy Soils, to eat or 
draw off an early Crop of Turneps, and then to 
plow, fow, and harrow in this Seed as a very good 
Piece of Hufbandry ; becaufe, hereby, they obtain 
not only a valuable Sheep-dreffing, by eating off 
the Turngps, but get two Crops inftead of one 3 
that is, one of Turneps and another of Rye; but 
then fuch Turneps fhould be eaten early enough 
off for the Rye to be fown at Michaelmas, which 
may be eafily done, if the Ground is fown in May 
or June with the Dutch Turnep. 
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_ The Ufes of Rye. This Corn is apt. to mifs ith 
the Ear, yet may be faid to be a very hardy 
Grain, that commonly yields well, even from off 
a poor Soil. It is very ferviceable to mix with 
Wheat-flour for making Bread, which it keeps 
moift, and both together form a wholefome Loaf, 
that formerly was much eaten by Gentry, but of 
late Years by the poorer Sort only, Others fat 
Hogs with it, by grinding it into a coarfe Flour, 
and giving a Quart of it mixed in a Pail of Skim- 
milk, or Whey, twice or three Times a Day to 
two or three Hogs, and, by their thus Feeding 
and drinking this fweet nourifhing Liquor, they 
will fat in a little Time to a great Bulk, even to — 
weigh above forty Stone each ; a Management 
that is very profitable to a Perfon of my Ac- 
quaintance who lives ina light Soil, fo unfit for 
fowing Wheat, that it obliges him to fow it only 
with Rye, Barley, and white Oats. He has alfo 
as much Meadow-ground as enables him to keep 
about thirty Cows, which furnifhes him with a ~ 
large Dairy, and that with great Quantities of 
Skim-milk, and Butter-milk, that he keeps ina 
brick Ciftern, placed about two Feet in the Ground 
and one out, on the North Side of his Dwelling-- 
houfe; with fome of this he mixes a Parcel of his 
Rye-flour, and gives it in Pailfuls at a Time to 
the Swine, This Grain is faid to yield great Store 
of Spirits or dgua Vite, ve | 
Another Way of fowing Rye for Sheep, Cows, or 
Horfes, The Suckling Farmers who® live about 
Kickmanfworth, as {oon as Harveft is got in, plow 
up their Stubbles, and in this Month harrow in 
one Bufhel of Rye, with two Pounds of Turnep- 
feed on an Acre, for feeding their fuckling Eaves 
in the Spring-time, with an early Bite, which 
gives them an Opportunity to make the moft of 
Wa : their 
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their Houfe-lambs. Others, for this Purpofe, fow 
Wheat, which, after it is fed down, will fhoot a- 
gain into a {trong Crop for Reaping at Harveft. 
About Gaddefden we plow up our Pea, Bean, or 
other Stubbles, and harrow in two Bufhels of Rye 
on one Acre, for feeding our Store-fheep with 
their Lambs, in the Spring-feafon, and after this 
we commonly plow it up and fow Turneps for a 
‘Winter-crop. 

Quantity of Rye to be fown on one Acre. About - 
the twenty-fixth of September, 1736, 1 faw Rye 
high enough to cover a Hare in their fandy 
Grounds, between Thetford and Norwich, and when 
they fow their Grain early in thefe hot Soils, three 
Pecks, or three and a half, are fufficient for one 
Acre, even for a ftanding Crop, becaufe every 
Kernel generally grows in this loofe Earth ; but, 
if it is fown in ftiffer Soils, then two Bufhels are but 
barely enough; for, in thefe, there are commonly 
fome buried that never grow, and others that are 
carried away ,by Birds, 

Of ftceping or infufing Rye-feed for foiving it. If 
you have a Mind to prepare Rye-feed for improv- 
ing it by foaking or infufing it in any Liquor 
for Sowing, obferve, that no Liquor hitherto in- 
vented is fo. Misasions as a nitrous Sort ; but 
then you muft manage it accordingly, and°not 
ufe it exactly as I have inferted it in my Prac- 
tical Farmer, nor in my Month of April Book for 
Barley, becaufe in thefe there is Mention made 
of Urine, or Pifs, and other Matters improper for 
Rye ; for this 1s too ftrong an Ingredient for ci- 
ther Wheat or Rye, as has been experienced by 
ignorant Perfons, who have fuffered by the At- 
tempt to the Lofs of their Crop ; for both Wheat 
and Rye have a more tender Skin than Barley, and 
Sieniory may the more eafily be fpoiled by Pits, 

K 2 which 
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which has {tripped off the Skin, or rather eater 
it off Wheat-feed to its Deftruétion, |Where- ~ 
fore, if any Perfons will endeavour to improve a 
Rye-crop, by foaking the Seed, let them haye Re- 
gard to the following Directions, viz, ) 

_ A Receipt for improving Rye-feed by Infuffon. Put 
three Pounds of Nitre into fcalding Water, and 
ftir it till diffolved, which will be in lefs than a 
Quarter of an Hour, let it remain till it is cold ; 
then throw it by a Quart ata Time over two 
Bufhels more or lefs of Rye-feed in a Tub that 
has a Tap and Tap-whips in it. After this is done 
directly put in as much Mudgel-hole Water as will 
lie four Inches above the Seed ;. thus let the Rye 
infufe four Hours; then draw off the Liquor, 
lime and fow the Rye, and fo on. 
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f\ Fariher Account of Cole or Kale. Although I 
A have largely wrote of this moft ufeful Veget- 
able in Fuly and Auguft, yet as it is not too late to 
fow it in this Month, I have farther to add, that 
this Herb ought to be fowed or tranfplanted. in 
September at lateft, where it is not done before, 
for Cattle, for the Kitchen, for Oil, or for Seed ; and 
the rather, becaufe it is of that extraordinary har- 
dy Nature, as to refift the Severity of Weather 
in moft Winters; for its pleafant Food and Sauce _ 
in feveral Shapes of Cookery, and moft of all for 
dts Agreeablenefs, when boiled and eaten with 

ickle Pork or Bacon, which makes it the com- 
mon Road-dith of the Weift-country for moft Tras 
one ’ : a oe 
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vellers ; and becaufe thefe Foods are generally in 
Readinefs, when Butchers Meat cannot be had, and 
that even in the deepeft Snows.—If your Ground 
is of a right Sort, made rich with Dung or other 
Dreffing, and in a fine hollow Tilth, there is not 
much Danger of a good Crop of Cole. I once 
plowed up two Stubbles immediately after Har- 
veft, and harrowed in Cole-feed ; but on their Com- 
ing up the deftructive Slug took them and killed 
the Crop, when I knew not how to prevent it, 
Cole-feed may likewife be fown on new broken up 
Wood or Sward-ground, where it is made fine 
enough for the Reception of the Seed; for no 
Fiarth can be too rank or too rich for it, and there- 
fore, as I have formerly hinted, the fatteft Mud of 
Ponds or Rivers, when thrown out and dried, 
may be made a very good Bottom for fowing, har- 
yowing, or raking this valuable Seed in to great 
Advantage, both for Cattle and Poultry, as I have 
in my laft Monthly Book particularly obferved, In 
fhort, no green Vegetable produces more Milk, 
nor fats Sheep nor Bullocks fooner, and that in 
the fevereft cold Winter or Spring-weather, than 
Cole or Kale ; only particular Care muft be ead to 
their Hoving, which all Cattle are very fubject to 
that feed on it; but, if this happens, you may 
have ready one or more of thofe Antidotes or. Re- 
medies I have writ of in the Month of “April. In 
a Word, all thofe inclofed Stubble Fields, whofe 
‘Soils are in good Heart, and of the {tiff Sort, as 
foon as Harveft is Home, or in this Month, may 
be plowed up and fowed with this excellent Seed, 
as it is done of late in our Weftern Parts of Hert- 
fordfoire,chiefly for feeding our Store Ewes and their 
Lambs in December, Fanuary, and other fucceeding 


— 


Months, when our Turneps and all other Field- - 


a Vegetables are caten up, by which the 
Lives 
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Lives of Multitudes of Lambs may be preferved 
alive, that otherways would die for Want of Milk 
or other nourifhing Food, to enable them to refitt 
the Chill of Rains, the Dampnefs of the Earth, and 
the tempeftuous Nights that frequently happen, 
and prove fatal to numberlefs of thefe new eaned | 
Creatures ; for it is common for great Rains and 
Snows'to fall in the Lambing-feafon ; and, when 
thefe happen tobeextreme, we fometimes lofe almoft 
half the Number of our Lambs, for Want of proper 
Food enough to feed the Ewes, and breed Milk, 
which this moft fucculent Plant will do beyond all 
others. It is alfo by the Help of this Cole, Kale, or 
Rape that the Suckling of Calves may be carried on 
in the greateft Perfection ; and that when the Far- 
mer is not only deprived of all other Field Sub-« 
fiftence, but where even Grains, Malt-duft, or 
any Thing elfe cannot be got, and this by only 
the Help of Hay and Straw, and this juicy Plane, 
‘This is one Example among many that difcovers 
the Ignorance and Bigotry of our Briti/h Farmers, 
who, though they have often heard of the Improve- 
ment of Field Coleworts for more than forty Years, 
yet would never be brought to fow the Seed in our 
Chiliurn Country, till within thefe very few Years 
paft, and that by Means of only ocular Demon-' 
{tration of a Neighbour’s Succefs, which fome- 
times prevails over their Obftinacy, when nothing 
elie Can. 2 86 | 
Dreffings and Manures for fecuring a Crop of Cole 
againft Infetis and improving its Growth. As foon 
as the young Coleworts appear above Ground, fow 
over every Acre twelve Bufhels of Peat-afhes, or 
forty of Coal-afhes, or fixty of Wood-afhes, or 
twenty of Soot; for any of thefe will not only 
tend very much to fecure your Crop of Cole, or 
Rape, againft the Slug, Worm, Caterpillar, or 
a Grub, 
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Grub, but will keep off the Power of Frofts, and 
~ the Chill of Wets from hurting the infant Plants 
in a great Degree, and forward their Growth even 
in the Winter and Spring-feafons, and caufe them 
to ‘be a fweeter Food than when the Grourid is 
dreffed with rank Dungs, fo that the very Lambs 
will be invited to nibble on their Leaves the fooner, 
and with the greater Appetite. But there is ano- 
ther Prefervative and Dreffing that will not wafh 
off, for the Improvement of Coleworts, that ex- 
ceeds thefe for Cheapnefs and Efficacy, which I 


have not yet difcovered, but all in good Time ; 


in the mean While I muft farther obferve here, that 
as our Fold 1s the beft Dreffing, the cheapeft and 
eafieft come by of all others, we have a great Op- 
portunity of enjoying it by the Feed of thefe 
Coleworts; that is, by feeding our Wether-fheep 
with them moft Part of the Winter, and thereby 
getting our plowed Ground folded on for a Crop 
of Thetches, to feed our Horfes or Cows with, or 
_ our Sheep, or our Ewes and Lambs, or Store- hogs, 
or in order to prepare it for fowing Barley, Peafe, 
‘Beans, or Turneps, which this Dreffing will do in 
great Perfection, becaufe this juicy. Food will caufe 
them to dung and urine in large Quantities, to the 
vaft Benefit of the Land; for once Penning in 
Winter is worth twice Penning in the forward Part 
of the Summer, by Reafon the Sun then is apt to 
dry too much and make it lofe its Vertue, if: the 
‘Grain is fown very late after the Folding ; but, for 
other Improvements by Cole-feed, I refer you to 
my former Works, 


F 
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Of Winter-Thetches, | ee mE: 
; Crm A PONT. 
Of Wiuier Thetches, or Vetches, or Tares. 


F their Improvement. Thefe are called* by 

the three feveral Names above-mentioned, 
In Hertfordfbire they are called Thetches, in Middle- 
fex, Tares, in fome other Parts Vetches, One Aus 
thor gives Vetches four feveral Names or Diftine- 
tions, as, the. Gore-Vetch, Pebble-Vetch, Wainter- 
Vetch, Rathripe-Vetch 5 of all which I fhall only 
here take Notice of the Winter-Thetch or Vetch. 
This is not the largeft but the hardieft Thetch 
of all others, therefore moft proper for what I 
am going to recommend it ; and that is, for fow- 
ing it about Michaelmas-time as a moft valuable 
Piece of Hufbandry, becaufe, by fo doing, thefe 
Thetches will come in for feeding Horfes, Cows, 
and Sheep in the Spring-feafon, after Turneps are 
gone; and this is one great Benefit belonging to 
Inclofures, for here we can fow and time a Crop of 
Grain, Thetches, or Grafs at our Pleafure, when 
the common open Field denies us. 

How a Farmer fowed Winter-Thetches, and had a 
great Crop one Year and none next. This Farmer 
who occupied about two hundred Acres of Land 
in Studbam Parith, Hertford/bire, being very de- 
firous to enjoy the Benefit of this Sort of Thet- 
ches, was at the Charge of fending for the Seed 
as far as Wickham, in Buckinghamfbire 5 and, having 
got the right Winter large Sort, he plowed upa 
Wheat-ftubble inclofed Field, that lay in two 
Bout-lands, into Broad-lands, and harrowed in two 
Buthels of them on an Acre about Michaelmas- 
time, Thefe grew into a moft fine Crop by the 


Help 
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Help of a mild Winter; fo that he baited his 
Store-wether-fheep on them for a confiderable 
Time, from the Month of May forward, thus : 
In the Morning his Shepherd drove them from 
the Fold to the Commen, where they remained 
till about two a Clock in the Afternoon ; then he 
brought them into the Thetch-field; for filling 
their Bellies againft Folding-time, and they would | 
carry fuch a Quantity of this pleafant wholefome 
juicy Food away, as caufed them to dung and 
ftale prodigioufly ; fo that the Land was almoft 
double dreffed; in Comparifon of that Meat got 
only from off Commons, The next Year this 
Farmer fowed the fame Sort of Thetches again 
upon one of his Stubble- grounds, but miffed of that 
Succefs he the Year before enjoyed 3 for it happen- 
ed that a moft fevere frofty Winter followed, that 
perifhed his whole Crops, for at the Spring they 
looked reddifh; as if they had been finged, which 
made this Farmer plow up the fame Ground and 
fow it with Peafe ; which fo difcouraged him, that 
he never would venture to fow any more Winter- 
Thetches; but betook himfelf to the Sowing of 
Clover and Trefoil for his Sheep; under Pretence 
of their being a more fure Crop. However, this is 
not the Cafeof many others, for now thefe Winter 
Thetches get more and more into Ufe, for their 
forward and great Service; and that for almoft all 
Sorts of Farmers Cattle. Amd, though I have 
wrote that this Farmer fowed them on only plow- 
ed up Stubble, yet many make a Fallow on Pur- 
pofe for them, that their Ground may be got fine 
and hollow enough, to caufe a furer and {wii- 
ter Growth of them. The Winter-Thetch is 
likewife very valuable to fow at this Time of the 
Year, not only for Horfes, Cows, and Sheep, but 
ae oer L allo 
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alfo for obtaining a very forward Crop of them 
for Seed ; for, by fowing Thetches thus early, they 
will be ready to mow early, and be gor into the 
Barn in the drieft and hotteft Seafon, and thereby 
give the Farmer an Opportunity to fow the fame 
Ground with Turneps, or French Wheat, Cole- 
feed, or indeed common Wheat; for hardly any 
Vegetable prepares the Ground better for the Re- 
ception of Seed than the Thetch,» and this it will 
do to Admiration, infomuch that many Farmers 
think a full Crop of Thetches will fo kill Weeds, 
and enrich and hollow the Earth by their great 
Cover, as to equal feveral Plowings, 
_ Of the Gore-Thetch. This Thetch is certainly 
the largeft of all others, and, for this Reafon, is 
preferred by many for a Crop to feed Horfes with 
in particular, while they are in their green Condi- 
tion; for thefe Sort run into a large and very long 
Stalk and Kid, beyond all others, and are there- 
fore fitter for feeding great Cattle than the fmaller 
Sort of Thetch 5 but, as thefe are more tender — 
than the Winter-Thetch, they are feldom fown 
tll February, March, and April, and then they 
rarely muifs of a plentiful Return, if the Ground 
was tolerable fine and in good Heart ; fora Thetch 
is a very hardy Vegetable, and of great Ufe to a 
Farmer, becaufe they will not only fupply his 
Horlfes, Cows, Sheep, and Hogs with Meat in: the 
Field, but alfo in the Stable, Cow-houfe, and’ 
Stye, if they are daily mown and given them. 
it is the Practice of a great Farmer, near me, 
to mow his Thetches as foon as they are grown 
into a good Head, or in Bloffom, and till they 
are in Kid, but not when too old, and gives 
them to his Hogs ; for fome.Sort of Swine will 
cat them greedily, if they are cut and given 
: | them 
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them every Day frefh, and fo thrive as to be- 
come Pork, if they have no other Food. I 
fowed about two Acres of a large Field with 
Thetches, for my Horfes, and, though the reft of 
the Field was plowed feveral Times and dunged 
the fameas this Piece was, yet I had better Wheat 
where the Thetches grew than in any other Part 
of the fame Field, though the fame was not plow- 
ed fo often as the reft was, as it was proved in 
the Year 1y41. ‘It was this Sort of Thetches al- 
fo that maintained my Horfes alone, under the 
Work of Cart and Plough in 1742, good Part of 
the Summer, and are of fuch a fattening Nature, 
that a Horfe, in three Weeks or a Month’s Time, 
will eet fat with them ; and one Particular I muft 
farther obferve as an E,ffect of the hot Nature of 
a green Thetch: They made a Mare of mine 
promp in lefs than a, Week’s Time, and caufed her 
to take Horfe to my With, that before I had Rea- 
fon to fufpect was a barren one. This Piece of 
Fiufbandry is alfo performed in many open Fields, 
as it is this Year 1742, among Lezé-grain, in Edg- 
borough common Field, in Bucks, where, a Farmer 
of my Acquaintance “having but one Piece of 


- Ground in one Part of the Field, and another at 


a Diftance in the fame, he run Hurdles atong the 
©Outfide of the Piece, and then baited his Store- 
fheep on them for Folding good Part of the Sum- 
mer. Thetches are generally fown on Land plow- 
ed in four feveral Shapes. fir/?, In the Vale they 
are fown Broad-caft, and plowed in their half Acre 
Ridge-lands ; and they either feed them by ftak- 
ing “and daily fhifting their Horfes on the fame ; 
or mow and carry them to the Rack in the Stable. 
Secondly, Where they fow them on three or four 
Bout- ia they either plow ‘or harrow them im, 

1 2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, In the Chilturn Country we fow them in 


_ two Bout-lands, by plowing them in ; or, Fourth. 


ly, On Broad-lands, and harrow them in, This is 
giving a practical Account from the Refult of 
Experience, which would have been impoffible for 
me to have done, had I not travelled for a great 
deal of my Knowledge ; fo that, however deficient _ 


I was formerly in my Writings, Ihope I am now 


able to give my Readers that Satisfaction as may _ 
tend to their Profit in particular, and to my Coun- 
try’s Intereft in general. 


CHAP RXilt. 
Of SAFFRON, 


Q* the Gathering of Saffron. About the Mids 
_f dle of this Month the Heads of the Saffron 
will appear in its Beginning to fhoot near the Sur- 
face; which gives an Opportunity to the Owner to 
pare off the Top of the Land very thin with a 
Hough to take off Weeds, and make the better 
Room for the Saffron to throw up its fine purple 
Flowers, which it will do quickly after. If your 
Saffron was planted laft une, it will return you 
an indifferent Crop in this and next Month, when 
many and generally only Women and Girls are 
employed to gather the Flowers every Morning, 
beginning at Break of Day, left the Sun dry 
and {poil the Saffron-heads, This Work com- 
monly lafts three Weeks or a Month, when they 
carefully obferve to gather only thofe as they come 
up before full Blooming ; for, though they are o- 
pen in the Morning, and thereby the more caper: 

| ed 
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_-ed to be gathered, yet, when the Sun fhines bright 
and hot, they clofe up, and are not fit to be meddled 
with ; which is the Reafon they are fo long gather- 
ing, for what is not fit to gather To-day, may be 
ready To-morrow, Mufhroom like. If it be the 
fecond or third and laft Crop, there may be great ~ 
Plenty, if the Seafon has been kind for their 
Growth and Gathering, though the Chives are 
icked wet or dry out of their Shells, and laid very 
bane two or three Inches thick on Paper, which 
they lay on a Hair-cloth, and that on a little Saf- 
fron-kiln, made of Clay, and dried with Charcoal, 
with a Covering on the Saffron of Cloth or other- 
ways, as ‘I faw them do it at Keffevan within two 
Miles of Saffron-Waldon. Three Pounds wet is 
faid to produce two Pounds when dried. An Acre 
of Ground feldom fails. to return ten or perhaps 
fourteen Pounds of Saffron, and fometimes twenty 
or more, that may be worth one, two, three, or 
four Pounds a Pound:—A fufficient Encourage- 
ment, I think, to incite many to employ their 
poor chalky or fandy Loams in open Fields, and 
that cannot be let for common Ufes for more than 
a Noble an Acre; for fuch is the Nature of 
their whitifh Land in the common Fields about the 
two Keflevans, where this valuable Plant grows in 
great Perfection, fecured againft the Rapine of 
Hares and other Vermin, by the wattled Hurdle, 
faftened on the Ground by Stakes and moveable 
at Pleafure. If other Nations could warrant their 
Saffron to be the beft of all others, they would un- 
doubtedly plant more than they do. We in £n- 
gland can fay this with Affurance, and yet ne- 
glect planting the Sets or Roots of Saffron in a 
thoufand Places, where it may be properly done. 
Query, Whether drying Saffron on the gaan 
: <iln 
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kiln may not improve it ; becaufe this Kiln dries 
by hot Vapours, or Air, in the fweeteft and moft 
regular Manner ; for this Reafon it is, that dry- 
ing Malt and Hops with Charcoal in common 
Hop-kilns gets more and more into Difufe, and the 
Cockle-oaft-kiln more into Ufe. The true Dry- 
ing of any Vegetable is certainly of great Impor- 
tance to the Prefervation of its Spirit, its good 
Relith, and Keeping long found. Hence it is, 
that the too hafty Drying of Malt (pale efpecially) 
gives it a raw Tafte and unhealthy Quality, breeds 
the poifonous Wevil, if it lies long in a Heap, and 
caufes a Diflike in the Drinker of its Ale or Beer, 
often to the great Prejudice of both Brewer and Re- 
tailer : And {fo does the ill Quality of fome Fewels 
by their nafty Smoke, that impregnates Malt with 
a very difagreeable ‘Tang ; and even Charcoal, 
Welch Coal, or Coak, which by moft People are 
thought to be free of Smoke, have a-:Sort of 
Brimitone, or other ill Effluvia, or Vapour, that 
taints, in fome Degree, what is dried with'‘them ; 
but the Cockle-oaft delivers from this Misfortune 
every Thing that is dried on its Kiln, let the Fewel 
be of what Sort foever. In my humble Opinion, 
the Planting of Saffron wants Infpection and En- 
couragement, for its farther Propagation, as I fhalk 
fhew in the enfuing Chapter. | | 
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A farther Account of Saffron, being a Rela~ 
tion of the Culture or the Planting and Or- 
dering of Saffron, by the Honourable Charles 
Howard, E/g; Philofophical Tranfactions, 
eee ae ) | oe 


AFFRON-Heads planted in a black, rich, 
S fandy. Mould, or in a mixed fandy Land, be- 
tween white and red, yield the greater Store of 
Saffron, eal 

A. Clay or ftiff Ground, be it never fo rich, pro- 
duceth little Saffron, though Increafe of Heads or 
Roots, if the Winter prove mild and dry ; but the 
Extremity of Cold and Moifture will rot them, fo 
that the fineft light fandy Mould, of an indifferent 
Fatnefs, is efteemed moft profitable. 

Plow the Ground in the Beginning of April, and 
lay it very fmooth and level, a ! 

About three Weeks or a Month after, {pread ° 
upon every Acre twenty Loads of rotten Dung and 
plow itin. . | | 

At Midfummer plow it again, and plant the Saf- 
fron-head in Rows every Way three Inches diftant 
one from another, and three Inches deep. 

The moft expedite ‘Way of Planting is to make 
a Trench the whole Length of the Field, three In- 
ches deep with a Spit-fhovel. - | 

The Spit-fhovel is to be made of a thin, ftrait 
fron, ten Inches long, and five Inthes broad, with 
a Socket in the Side of it, to put a Staff or Han- 
dle ; lay the Saffron-heads three Inches diftant in 
the Trench, and, with a Shovel, {pit up three In- 
ches of Earth upon them, . 

Obferve 
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Obferve this Order in planting the whole Field; 
whereby the Heads will lie every way three Inches. 
{quare one from another; only Paths or thallow 
Trenches are to be left two or three Yards afunder; 
which ferve every Year to lay the Weeds to rot, - 
that are to be weeded and pared off the Ground. 

As foon as the Heads begin to fhoot or fpear 
within the Ground (which is ufually a Fortnight 
before Michaelmas) hough or pare the Ground all 
over very thin, and take lightly all the Weeds and 
Grafs very clean; left it choak the Flowers, which 
will foon after appear, and are then to be gathereds 

and the Saffron to be picked and dried for Ufe. 
_ | The Ground muft be very carefully fenced from 
Sheep or Cattle, which, by Treading, break the 
the Saffron-grafs, and make the Chives come up 
fmall. 2 

In May the Saffron-grafs will be quite withered 
away, after which the Weeds and Grafs the Ground 
produceth, may be cut and mowed off from ‘Time 
to Time, to feed Cattle, till about Michaelmas; 
at which Time the Heads will begin to {pear with- 
in the Ground. Sie ere | 

Then hough, pare; and rake the Ground clean 
as before, for a fecord Crop the like Direéti~ 
ons are to be obferved the next Year for a third 
Crop. . | . 
The Midfummer following dig up all the Saf- 
fron-heads, and plant them again in another new 
Ground (dunged and ordered as aforefaid) where- 
in no Saffron hath been planted, at leaft not within 
feven Years, 

The Flowers are to be gathered as foon as they 
come up, before they are full blown; whether wet 
or dry. | | 

Pick out the Chives clean from the Shells of - 
Flowers, and fprinkle them two or three Fingers 

| thick, 
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thick, very equally, on a double Saffron-paper 5. 
lay this on the Hair-cloth of the Saffron-kiln, and 
cover it with two or more Saffron-papers, a Piece 
of thick Woolen Cloth or thick Bays, and a 
Cufhion of Canvas, or Sack-cloth filled with Bars 
ley-ftraw, whereon lay the Kiln-board. 

Put into the Kiln clean, thoroughly kindled 
"Charcoal, Oven-coals, or the like, keeping it fo 
hot, that you can hardly endure your Fingers be- 
tween the Paper and the Hair-cloth. 

After an Hour or more, turn in the Edges of 
the Cake with a Knife and loofen it from the Pa- 
per; if it ftick ‘faft, wet the Outfide of the Pa- 
per with a Feather dipped in Beer, and then dry 
the Paper; turn the Cake, that both Sides may be 
of a Colour. 

If it ftick again to the Paper, loofen it, and 
then dry it with a gentle Heat, with the Addi- 
tion of a Quarter of a Hundred Weight upon the 
Kiln-board. 

The Saffron-cake’ being fufficiently dried as fit 
for Ufe, it will laft good many Years, being wrap- 
ped up and kept lofe. 
The beft Saffron is that, which confifts of the 
thickeft and_fhorteft Chives, of a high Red and > 
fhining Colour; ‘both within and without alike, 

Saffron is oftentimes burnt, and in Knots, fpot- 
ted and mixed with the Yellows that are within 
the Shells, 

tis ufually obferved that one Acre doth yield 
at the leaft twelve Pounds of good Saffron one 
Year with another, and twenty Pounds fome 
Years. 

What is called good Saffron is feldom of never 
fold at fo low a Price as thirty Shillings a Pound, 
but. often for three Pounds a Pound, and more ; 

vi where- 
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_ wherefore one Acre bearing twelve Pounds, . a¢ 
forty Shillings the Pound, arnounts to twenty-four 
~ Pounds 2 ‘Year. | 


The gathering and picking of one Pound of Saf- 
fron is worth one Shilling, which comes to twelve 
Shillings an Acre. 

The Charge of Fire and Drying may come to 
three Shillings more at three Pence a Pound, which 
makes fifteen Shillings in all, 

The Grafs, that is cut off with the Scythe for 
the Ufe of Cattle, will be very near worth as 
much as will countervail the picking and dry- 
ing the Saffron, the Soil being enriched, not 
only by the Dung but the Saffron itfelf, as appears 


_ by the rich Crops the Ground yields for feveral 


Years after without any other Manuring or Im- 


’ provement, 


Sixteen Quarters of Saffron-heads are fufficient 
to plant one Acre ; a Quarter of thefe Heads is 
ufually fold in the Place for’ ten Shillings, which 
comes to eight Pounds an Acre. 

Twenty Loads of rotten Dung, laid on the 
Ground, may be worth forty Shillings, at twelve 


~ Pence a Load for the Dung, and as much for Car- 


riage into the Field, 

For thrice plowing the Ground, twenty Shil- 
lings. 

For planting the Heads, about four Pounds, 
which in the Whole makes fourteen Pounds, the 
Charge of planting an Acre, which will bear three 
Crops. | 

So that, all ‘Things reafonably computed, it ap- 
pears that an Acre of Saffron will be worth, not- 
withitanding all Cafualties, one Year with another, 
over and above the fourteen Pounds Charges, for 
the firft “Year’s Planting (at the leaft) twenty 

Pounds 
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Pounds per Annum, befides the great Increafe of 
the Saffron-heads, which wil! be as three for 
one. 


FPP RP LN. 


It confifts of an oaken Frame, lathed on every 
Side, twelve Inches fquare in the Bottom, two 
Feet high, and two Feet fquare at Top, upon 
which is nailed a Hair-cloth, and ftrained hard 
by Wedges, drove into the Sides; a fquare Board 
and a Weight to prefs it down, weighing about a 
Quarter of a Hundred. : 

The Infide of the Kiln is covered all over with ' 
the ftrongeft Potter’s Clay, very well wrought to- 
gether with a little Sand, a little above two In- 
ches thick. ee 

The Bottom muft be lined with Clay four or 
five Inches thick, which is the Hearth to lay the 
Fireon; level wherewith is to be made a little 
Hole to put the Fire; the Outfide may be plaifter- 
ed all over with Lime and Hair. 

Thus, by adding this plain Account to the fore. 
going one of my own, I hope it may prove a 
Means to provoke many to plant this moft va- 
luable Ingredient Saffron ; whereby great Quan- 
tities of poor Land may be made to bring an im- 
proved Rent to the Landlord, fill the Tenant’s 
Pockets with Money, and become a vaft Service 
to the Nation in general. | 

The Advantages and Difadvantages of a Saffron- 
Plantation. Thefe have been calculated : One 
Author writes that the three Years Charge of . 
planting and managing one Acre of Ground, for . 
Rent, Dung, Plowing, Roots for fetting, plant- 
ing them, picking forty-five Pounds of Saffron 


2 in 
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in the three Years, for Fire and Drying, Tythe 
and Cleanfing, amounts to twenty-nine Pounds, 
fifteen Shillings, and fix Pence.— And for 
the Profit, he reckons fifteen Pounds Weight a 
Year, as the Produce of one. Acre, that is forty- 
five Pounds of Saffron in three Years, at twenty- 
five Shillings a Pound, which comes to fifty-fix 
Pounds, fifteen Shillings; and for the grazing off 
the Ground all that. Time three Pounds, in all 
fifty-nine Pounds fifteen Shillings; which is near 
ten Pounds a Year clear Profit for one Acre of 
Saffron-ground, and at the fame Time the Ground 
improved, by three Years refting, for future Crops 
of Corn ; but it oftentimes happens that an Acre 
off Saffron-ground turns out: to a greater Profit ; 
this Calculation was made. for one of the cheapeft 
-Seafons. | ; 

An Account of Saffron from Keltyver. When I 
was in this Saffron-ground, in 1736, they gave 
me the following Account: After they have pre- 
pared and dunged their Ground, about Fune they 
fet or tranfplant the Sets, which are the young 
bulbous Off-fets of the old Roots, that they manage 
and drefs. Thefe they fet in Rows at four Inches 
afunder, which next Summer come up like Bar- 
ley, or Couch-grafs, and fo on, till about dugu/t 
when they hough them ; and then, or after, comes 
up the purple Flower, which they begin to gather 
about the Middle of September, and hold every. 
Day, picking the ripeft for a Month or more in all, 
for which Work they give the Women five Pence a 
Day and their Victuals. heir Ground is a light 
Loam, a fmall Matter gravelly, and lying on a 
Defcent. ‘The Plantation lafts three Summers ga- 
thering ; then they plow and fow Wheat or Bar- 
ley, and fo on till they make a Fallow, which they 

ree : a 


do every third Year, for here their Saffron-ground 
was inclofed by Rod-hurdles out of a common 
Field; and they told me, the fame Ground. mutt 
not be fet with Saffron-roots again under fifteen, or 
twenty Years. Here they dry their Saffron on a 
{mall Kiln, about three Feet fquare, in a ‘Room 
with a Hair-cloth and Charcoal-fire, one Cake at a, 
Time, near. the Thicknefs of a Crown-piece, and. 
as broadas the Bottom of acommon Chair. The 
Price, in 1735, was five and thirty Shillings a 
_ Pound s but they thought that, in the Winter, 
1736, it would fetch no more than a Guinea a 
Pound ; there is fo much Difference in the Seafons 
of the Year, 3 | 


“CHA Foxy 
Of HEMP and FLAX. 


| HE Pulling and Inning of Hemp. ‘This moft 

ufeful. Article in Husbandry is certainly too 
little known, and lefs practifed, I mean the Sowing 
of Hemp-feed, and the Management of it after- 
wards ; ar elfe many Thoufands of heavy, watery, 
wettifh Lands would .not be put to worfe Ufes, 
than if fowed with Hemp-feed for preventing the 
Importation of it, and fupplying our Wants with 
our own Briti/b Crops. But it is not only this Sort 
of Land, that is proper for this Ufe; any fiff 
Loam, or common Hafel Earth, if well manured, 
will do very well, as I obferved in particular in the 
inclofed Fields lying on the Weit-fide of Dover- 
‘Town in Kent, where little or more is annually fown. 
In Auguft, 1730, I faw that, which was pulled vp 
ee the 
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the Beginning of that Month, tied up in Bundles, 
and fet upright againft Hedges to dry, to be turned 
ence, or twice, according as the Weather happens. 
At firft it was pulled up leifurely, and laid in Swarths 
on the Ground, turned two or three Times in three 
or four Days, and then bound up. This is the Fe- 
male, or beft Hemp; for Seed, they let a remain- 
ing Part grow a Month or more longer ; and, tho’ 
it runs up to five, or fix Feet high, yet, while it is 
ereenifh, they pull it up leifurely in this Month, 
left they break and fpoil it. The Seed-hemp is 
likewife, after being pulled up, to be dried in Bun- 
dies, or Sheaves, to ftand Abroad a Week or 
more upright. Some thrafh it on Barn-cloths in the 
Field, as we do Turnep-feed. Others ftack it a 
while in the Barn, before they thrafhit. There are 
fometimes twenty Buthels of Seed got from off one 
Acre, that fetch as much Money, as the Hemp is 
fold for; and thus, perhaps, an Acre may produce 
a ten-pound Crop. [ts Culture expect in March. 
But others, after itis in the Barn, will only rub out 
the Seed ; Thrafhing, they fay, bruifes it too 
. Kueh, 

Italian Hemp, its Nature and Value. -This Sort 
is the bet of all others whatfoever, as being longeft 
and whiteft, and therefore, beyond any, makes the 
fineft Shoeemakers Thread, €%¢. The next beft Zta- 
lian Hemp is about a Yard long, for Sheeting, and 
other Houfewives Ufes. The beft Léaliaxn Hemp is 
commonly fold for thirty Shillings a Hundred- 
weight rough; when cleaned, for a Shilling, or 
‘Ten-pence a Pound; Houfewives beft Hemp Eight- 
pence, and the next Sort to this, for Sheeting, Six- 
pence a Pound. The very fhorteft Sort of ltahay 
Hemp is near as white, and as fine as Flax. /falian 
Hemp will never take Tar for Ship-ufe, therefore. 

they 
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they make Ufe of green Ru/ffa in its Room, becaufe 

it is of a ftrong Nature, as I am going to fhew. 
Ruffia Hemps, their feveral Natures and Value. 
Rujia Hemp is much in Ufe with fome Country 
Hemp-dreffers for Houfewives Shirting, €¢. but is 
not fo ftrong as Riga Hemp. There is another Sort 
from Rufia, or Mufcovy, called Pa/fs-hemp, which 
is avery fhaggy, coarfe, cheap Sort, ufed altoge- 
ther for Roping. Another Sort from Muj/covy is 
called Cadale Hemp, that is both fit for Houfe. 
wives Ufes, and Roping. Aige Hemp the King 
has always the firft Refufal of, and is commonly 
fold for eight-and-twenty Shillings a Hundred- 
weight rough. For Sheeting and Shirting, when 
dreffed, the long Sort is generally fold for Eight- 
pence a Pound, the fhort for Five-pence. The 
ufual Price of Pafs-hemp is fixteen Shillings per 
Hundred-weight, as imported; Cadale fourteen. 
The worft Ropes are made with Pa/s and Cadale 
Hemp ; the beft with Riga Hemp. The beft Riga 
Ropes are Six- pence a Pound, the worfe Riga 
Five-pence ; but Rope-makers fell a great deal of 
bad, as well as fome good. Clock, Jack, and 
Clothes-lines fhould be made with fix-penny Riga 
Hemp, but they make many of a bad four-penny. 
The fix-penny Halters are commonly made with 
_ dry, good Hemp; the three-penny ones of fhort, 
bad Hemp. I once was cheated in buying a Pair 
of Cart-ropes, in Bedford/bire, at Four-pence half- 
penny a Pound, for they broke the very firft Time 
of ufing in a moderate Way. On the eleventh Day 
of May Dunjftable-Fair is yearly kept, where are fold 
hempen Cloths for Sheeting in great Quantities ; 
infomuch that many call ic a Cloth-fair, although 
it is properly a Horfe-fair, and one of the greateft 
in England, Were their cheapeft Sheets are wen for 
about 
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“about Eleven-pence an Ell; but fome afe made of 
the-worft Sort of Hemp, ‘called Suarlings, generally 
‘fold ‘for ‘Three-pence, and’ Fotir-pence a ‘Pound : 
This, when {pun, is weaved for ‘Two-pence half- 
penny an Ell'fer' coarfe Sheeting, and thus ferves to 
employ ‘Farmiefs ‘Children ‘and Servant-maids at 
‘their Leifure-time. Therefore People fhould take 
cood Heed of what they buy of this Account ; for, 
where fuch ‘hempen coarfe Cloth is miade with the 
‘fhorteft, knotty, and worft of Hemp, many an ho- 
-neft poor Body may be deceived, for thefe wear 
with very uneven Threads, and foon out. ‘The 
fix-penny #Hemp, well fpun and wove, is much 
‘cheaper. Now, as there are vaft Quantities of this 
Commodity confumed in Shipping, andthe like 
for Houfewives Ufes; and as home-made Sheets, 
Shirts, ce. made of ‘Hemp, ate allowed to wear 
much longer than thofe fold at Shops, and ferve td 
employ Wife, Children, and Servant-maid, keep- 
ing them out of Idlenefs-and bad Company, and 
learn them ‘to get their Bread when they come to 
their own Hands, it is of the greateft Confequence 
to this Nation to fow Hemp feed; more than is 
done, not only for manufacturing it, and employ- 
ine of poor People, but alfo for the valuable Oi! 
it makes, feeding Singing-birds, Pigeons, «and 
‘Dunghil-fowls, and preventing the Importation of it 

from foreign Countries, €?c. 
Tow Hemp and Hax may be got in great Plenty at 
lome, and made Uyfe- of in the ‘bighé/t Perfection, 
Many Authors have wrote good Accounts of thefe 
valuable Commodities: In Mr. Houghton’s Collec- 
tions, Vol IV. Page 114. it is faid, feveral ingeni- 
ous Perfons have endeavouréd ‘the Propagation of 
Hemp and- Flax, by fhewing, that'a Law ought to 
be made to-oblige Farmers. to fow little or more of 
them 5 
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them; by raifing Stocks in Countries, by erect- 
ing Work-houfes, by public Schools, &e. Sir 
Richard Welton, excellently well obferves, That 
the Defect of it is fo obvious, that all the World 
takes Notice of it; and that, next to the Neg- 
ie of Fithing, it is the greateft Shame to this 
Nation; for, as he fays, all know we have as 
good Land for it, as any in Europe; that their 
Seeds are fown as eafy, and as cheap, as others. are 5 
that we fhould be very miferable without Linnen, 
Canvafles, Cordage, and Nets; and not able to put 
pur Ships to Sea, which are the Bulwarks and Walls 
‘of this Nation, without Hemp and Flax; and yet 
are obliged to have it from thofe that, perhaps, 
would, one Time or other, deftroy our Trade and 
Shipping. He goes on, and tells us how this may 
be remedied, viz. 

Several Reafons for encouraging the Sowing of Plax 
and Hemp-feed. Firft, To oblige, by a Law, all — 
Farmers, who plow and fow fifty, or an hundred 
Acres of Land, to fow half an Acre, or an Acre of 
Hemp, or Flax; or, in Default thereof, to be 
mulcted five, or ten Shillings every Year to the 
Poor of the Parifh ; or fome other Law to this 
Purpofe for that there is no Farmer, but what hath 
Land fit for one of thefe, Hemp requiring a fff 
Soil, and Flax alight one. That, in King Ed- 
ward’s Days, fomething was enacted to this Pur- 
pofe. In King Henry the Eighth’s Time there was 
a Law made, that every Man fhould fow his Lands, 
and none inclofe them, for Fear they fhould turn 
them to Pafture, becaufe of the Famine, that had 

lately happened in England through Neglect of Til- 
Jage’s which Laws are now in Force. But that 
Cafe is fince altered, becaufe, on the contrary, Men 
at this Time are full forward to convert Pafture into 
| N Arable 
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Arable, for Intereft-fake, and therefore Inclofure, 
at this Time of Day, is thought an Improvement. 
And, as to Flax and Flemp, he fays: If Men were 
accuftomed to fow them, they would never leave it 
off ; as the Farmets do in Eaft Kent, where there is 
hardly a Man but will have a confiderable Parcel of 
Ground fown with Hemp feed. And that, about 
London, greater Quantities of Flax are fown, than 
heretofore. 

Secondly, That every Parifh throughout the Na- ; 
tion fhould have.a fufficient Stock to fet their Poor 
at Work, to keep Women and Children from run- 
ning idling up and down the Country, and begging, 
or ftealing Apples, Peafe, Wood, &¥. and {o, by 


little and little, being trained up for the Gallows. 


Thirdly, He is for having an A& made againft 
thofe Vagrants, who run up and down, and will 
not work ; for, if all knew, that they might have 
Work enough at Homie, and get more within Doors 
honettly, than by roving about, why fhould they 
not be compelled to it? And, though fome may 
fancy, that, by this Means, Parifhes may be over= 
ftocked, and lofe by it, yer let them confider how 
much they will fave at their Doors, how many In- 


_ conveniencies they will be freed from 3; their Hedges 


will not be pulled, their Fruits ftolen, nor their 
Corn purloined ; and that, by this Means, the Poor 
will be trained up to Work, made fit for Service, 
and, in their Youth, learn a Calling for getting an 


‘honeft Livelihood. By this Means, he fays, he 


dares affirm, the Poor would not be fo numerous, 
nor chargeable, but, inftead thereof, made to be- 

come avery great Benefit to the Nation. 
fourihly, He fays, that the charitable Deeds of 
our Forefathers ought to be inquired into, that they 
be not mif-applied, as they commonly are, but be 
. | really 
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really beftowed for the Good of the Poor that are 


laborious, as in London is begun ; and, if there be 
any that will not work, take St. Paul’s Rule, who 
beft knew what was beft for them. I dare not ad- 
vife to take in Commons, Fens, €%¢. and to im- 
prove them for this Ufe, left I fhould too much 
provoke the rude, mercilefs Multitude. But to 
return to my Subject: Ifay, fays he, that Sowing 
Hemp and Flax will be very beneficial, 

firft, To the Owners of Land; for that, in 
many Places, three Pounds an Acre are given to 
fow Hemp and Flax on, and yet they get good 
Profit ; as he faw done about Maidjtone, in Kent, 
which is the only Place in England, where Thread — 
is made ; and, though near a thoufand Hands are 
here employed about it, yet they make not near 
enough for the Kingdom’s Ufe. What vaft Ad- 
vantage mult it then be to thofe, who have drained 
their Fens, to fow Hemp-feed ? For here, in Courfe, 
it will flourifh, and thicken the Earth ; for, as he 
fays, Hemp affects ftiff Land, and Flax that which 
is light and dry. The fame in the Northern Parts 
of England, where it may be propagated to great 
Profit, becaufe Lands and Hands are here very 
cheap. He further fays, that, if we be idle, he 
hopes, in alittle Time, Jreland will furnifh us with 
thele Commodities, for that Lafd and People are 
there likewife very cheap. Nor do thefe Seeds want 
any Inclofure, for no Cattle will touch them, nor 
Thief pilfer them, either in Field or Barn. 

Secondly, It is certainly very much to the Sower’s 
Advantage. I know, fays he, that an Acre of 
Flax is valued at. ten, or twelve Pounds, that ftands 
them in but half the Money; and he makes this 
Query : Whether there be Flax, that yields thirty 
or forty Pounds an Acre, as fome report, I know 
not, 
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Thirdly, It is alfo profitable to the Place where it 
is fown, becaufe it fets the Poor to Work. I with, 
fays he, it was more encouraged in the North, than 
it is, becaufe there are many Poor, who would 
gladly take Pains for Bread ; and, though Spinning 
of Linnen is but a poor Work, yet it is light, and 
may be called Women’s Recreation ; for, in france 
and Spain, the beft Citizens Wives think it no Dif- 
grace to go about {pinning with their Rocks; and, 
though, in fome Parts, the Poor may think it next 
to nothing to earn a Groat, or Six-pence a Day, 
and had rather ftand with their Hands before them, 
than work fo cheap; yet, in the North, they are 
glad of Three or Four-pence a Day by Spinning, 
which: is in their Power todo. 

Lajily, He fays it would be very much to the In; 
tereft of this Nation, and fave it many thoufand 
Pounds, nay, hundred Vhoufands, which are ex- 
ported in Cafh, or good Commodities ; nor fhould 
we be beholden to Holland for their fine Linnen and 
and Cordage ; nor to france for Poldavies, Lo- 


crams, Canvafies, or Nets; nor to Slanders for 


Thread ; becaufe, at our own Doors, we may fup- 
ply ourfelves with thefe Commodities in an abun- 
dant Manner. To this I fhall add tome farther 
Reafons for the Improvement of Husbandry in this, 
and other Branches of this ufetul Science. 


C iow 2. 
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C7PaA TY. Re 


fA farther Account of Hemp and Flax, and 
feveral other Matters of Husbandry. 


CINCE there is an A&t of Parliament, made in 
9 the Year 1742, intitled, An AG for the Encon~ 
ragement of making Sail-clotb in Great-Britain, 1 
behoves all Perfons, in whofe Power it may lie, to 
be aiding and affilling towards perfecting this value 
able Work ; which will add to the Farmer’s Inte- 
reft by fowing Flax-feed, give Employment to many 
Thoufands of Parifh-Poor, and lefien their Tax 3 
prevent the Importation of foreign Sail-cloth, and 
enable us to fupply our Shipping at Home and A- 
broad with this neceff:ry Manufacture: And, if the 
Running of Wool to France can but_be prevented, 
as it fhould be, we then in Courfe fhall become a 
flourifhing Nation, by monopolifing the Clothing- 
trade to ourfelves, both at Home and Abroad, and 
thereby be able to make our own Market (as the 
Dutch do by their Spice) to the Spoiling of that 
Commerce, which France has carried on for many 
Years, to their vaft Profit, in Turkey, and other 
Parts, by working up their hairy coarfe Wool with 
the beft of our Briti/o and Irifh Sorts, as I have 
made it appear in one of my Monthly Books. If 
am fenfible, the Hemp-trade is fomewhat increafed 
of late Years in the Ifle of Ely, and fome other 
Places, whereby the Rope- makers, and other Work- 
people in the adjacent Parts of it, are fupplied with 
that Commodity. But, alas! what is this to the 
reat Confumption, that is annually made in the 
feveral Counties of this Nation, and at Sea? If we 
fowed enough, we need not be beholden to acer 
an 
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and other foreign Countries for it, fince good Exglifh 
Hemp is near, if not quite as good as theirs. I 
know likewife, that a great deal of Flax-feed is 
down: between Taunton and Exeter, where feveral 
curious Gentlemen, who hold Land in their own 
Flands, fend every now and then for it to Holland 
for Change-fake ; and indeed the Flax-husbandry 
here, and that carried on about Maidftone in Kent, 
one would think, fhould become a practical Ex- 
ample to Thoufands of others, that the large Sums 
of Money may be kept at Home, that have, Time 
out of Mind, been fent to france, and Holland, 
and other Places, for many Sorts of Linnen, Thread, 
Lace, &c. which may, and eafily will be fupplied 
at Home, if Farmers will but goa little out of their 
old Road for a new and better one 3 for it is as eafy 
a Matter to fow Flax-feed, as Wheat, Barley, Wold, 
évc. becaufe the Culture, Weeding, and other Ma- 
nagement is much of the fame Nature; and by 
changing its Seed from one Ground to another, and 
by other artful Management of the fame, I think 
we need not be at the Expence of fending for it from 
Flolland. . Again, if the Farmer can enjoy a Profit 
from his Ground, and the Sowing of Flax-feed will 
moft furely do it, not only for. making this Sail- : 
cloth, but alfo by its ufeful Oil, and Cakes that 
may be made of it for fatting of Beaits, &c. as I 
{hall fhew in next Month, furely it ought to be at- 
tempted with all Speed by every one that is a Lover 
of his own and the Nation’s Intereft. JI think I 
need not proceed any farther in the enumerating the 
many other Advantages, that attend the Sowing of 
Flax-feed, becaufe I think I have been very full 
already on this Subject, except one, and that is: If 
the Trade of {pinning Woollen, Hemp, and Lin- 
nen was got into common Practice, it would cer- 
tainly. be the greateft Means (with a goad Law 4 

| back 
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back it) to prevent the Crowds of ftrolling Va- 
grants, that infeft the Shires of Hertford, Bucks, 
Bedford, Maiddlefex, and others, who travel about 
almoft all the Year, to the great Damage of Far- 
~ mers; which brings me to confider them as Nu- 
fances in a particular Manner, as follows, viz. 


Ca, AP... VEL 
Of VAGRANTS, 


HE Nufance and Prejudice of the Gypfy Va- 
"Ee grant to the Farmer, J begin with this Sort 
of Vagrant, becaufe he has travelled about the 
Country Time out of Mind, in Oppofition to 
all Acts of Parliament, committing his Ravages 
altogether here, for in London, and other Cities, 
and great Towns, their Laws are fo clofely:put 
in Execution againft thofe hateful People, that 
they have no Room there to get a villanous Live- 
lihood ; therefore they travel through Villages and 
other open Parts, where the Conftable and Head-. 
borough are the only Officers who can take them 
up ; and thefe they are in fome Meafure fkreened 
from, becaufe, ‘upon Examination, they alledge, 
they are going to fuch a remote Place, to buy 
Farthen-ware, Cloth, or other Things for Traf- 
fic and Trading, as may. appear by their hav- 
ing Horfes with them for that Purpofe ; and, 
if their poor Wives and Children afk for a Piece 
of Bread by the Way, they hope there is no 
Harm in it. In our common Field of Little Gad- 
defden, 1 have feen in the Month of September fuch 
a numerous Gang of thefe People called Gypfes, 
as have employed two Horfes to carry their Bag- | 

- gage, 
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gaee, in which have been two Beds and their Cover- 
Jets, that they lay in the Field in fair Weather 
for their Lodging, Here they have taken up their 
Quarters for fevera]l Days together, as being very 
convenient fof their Purpofe, becaufe the Field 
lies almoft half a Mile diftant from our Village, 
by which the Men can ftrole about in the Day- 
time unperceived; and make themfelves their 
‘own Spies againft the following Night. But I 
Jeave them to recount the Hiftory of their Wo- 
men. 


CHAP, XVIIL 
The Hiftory of the Woman-Gypfy;. 


T HESE Women ftrole about by Day; and 
S call at almoft every Houfe, praying Pity 
for Heaven’s Sake, for themfelves and their 
Children, with their Mouths full of Bleffings, till 
you deny them Relief; and then, very likely, 
as many Oaths and Curfes follow, efpecially if you 
give them but a little Provocation by harfh 
Words. And, when they can meet with an Ob- 
yet of their With, that is; an ignorant Maid- » 
fervant, or other young Woman, or even well- 
erown Girls, they fall a prophefying their good 
Fortune in Part; but, if they will be generous, 
they will tell them what Sort of Hufband they 
fhall have, how rich he will bey and how well fhe 
fhall live, and other fuch Bombaft-rhetoric, which 
by Study and often Repeating they are extem- 
pore Miftreffes of ; with this Bait they too often 
make a Prey of the Innocent, and delude ~~ 
: | that 
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that Degree that fome have parted with all their 
- Money, and others with their very Cloaths to 
them, for obliging them to difcover what they 
the 'Gypfies would make them believe ; where they 
may ‘find Money, and when, and how they may 
have their defired Object, but this is not all: It ts 
-thefe that caft an. Eye about them wherever they 
come, to fee if any Thing lies in their Reach at a 
‘Houfe-door ; or, if there are any Cloaths hang- 
ing abroad to dry, that they may fafely carry 
away $ obferving at the fame Time ail Opportu- 
nities, where their Men may come. the following 
iNighe for iftealing Fowls; or any Thing elle 
that’ fuits: their Turn; and, indeed, thefe Wo- 
“men are not only ferviceable to themfelves by Day, 
- they alfo fometimes perform their:Parts by Night. 
«A Parcel, both Men and Women, having feized 
a fat Sheep or Lamb, were dreffing it at the Cor- 
ner of a> Field, with Wood they got out of 
“Hedges 3. while this was doing, about Break of 
Day, the Owner, fecing a.Smoke, makes towards 
the Place ; the Gang, feeing him, difpatched one 
of their beft Tongue-pads Exprefs, to tell the 
‘Man he muft not approach any. nearer, becaule 
there was .one of their: Women crying out, and 
sin fuch a Condition. that it was not fit for a 
Man to fee; on which the modeft Farmer retired, 
and left them to regale themfelves on their Pil- 
lage; but his Sheep or Lamb.—Again, thefe Gyp- 
fies, in the Winter-time, when they get into Barns 
er other clofe-Quarters, are often feen to cook 
Bullock’s Liver, and, give it their Children, ve- 
ry likely. to fham Neceffity, that -they may more 
eafily deccive the People and move their Compat- 
» fier. And that-they may caufe a greater Creduli- 
“c*ty) inthe Minds of their.ignorant Encouragers, 
‘one of them.is frequently dreffed wp in her Silks, 

O whe, 
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.' who, to be fure, is the handfomeft and_ beft 


Tongue-pad of their Company ; thus fhe repre- 
fents herfelf as Queen of her ragged dirty Tribe, 
capable as they imagine to ftrike a Terror into 
a Country Conftable, for Fear fhe fhould bring an 
Action of Damage on him for falfe Imprifon- 
‘ment, in Cafe he takes up her or any of her 
Crew. It has been the antient Character of thefe 
- Gypfy Impoftures, that they take Baftards from 
’ Parifh-officers at fo much Money a Piece, which 
- furnifhes them with fuch a Number of thefe, as 
moves the Compaffion of fome Beholders, for they 
black the Faces and all other Parts of thefe Infants 
with their. common Dye to make them appear. 
_ their own; and it is for thefe that they buy Bul- 
- Jock’s Liver to feed them with, but the Men and 
~ the Women eat their better Sorts of ftolen Meats. 
To this I muft add one of their Skits : Some of 
the Gypfies having obtained Leave of a young 
Man to lie in his Barn, his Mother, a Widow, 
that kept his Houfe, was afked by one of their 
Women to Jet her broil a Piece of an Udder, as 
fhe called it, thinking to impofe on the Widow’s 
Belief, to take off her Notice from the Morfel ; 
but the Widow bid her be gone with her half 
Turkey and her Lyes, or elfe fhe would have them 
taken up. 


AH. A Bygptilime 
The Hiftory of the Man-Gypfy. 
: ie is certain that thefe are a Parcel of knowing 


Villains, that buy-a Compofition of fteeped green 
Hutks of Walnuts, or Galls and Logwood, or all to- 


gether, 
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gether,and make a Wath or Dye, that fo ftains their 
Faces, Hands, and Bodies, as not to come off in a con-. 
fiderable Time, for making them appear like true 
Egyptians, who, being true Africans, are, in Courfe, 
fo Sun-burned, that, Tatwny-moor like, they are 
of a Colour, between a white and black Moor, 
Thus having naturally black Eyes, and a Muloita 
Skin by Art, they march out of London in feparate 
Gangs, fome for the Eaft, others for the Weift, 
and the reft for the South and North-Countries,—I 
once gave a Lodging to two of them in my Barn, 
one was an old Fiddler, called Bofwell; the other 
a young Man that went about to drefs Hats, a 
Trade or Calling he was brought up to, till he, 
took on with a Company of Gypfies, who pro- 
mifed him all Happinefs. This he did for Fear 
of being taken up as a Vagrant, juft as the late 
fevere Act took Place, for thefe had no Women 
with them; and it was this young Fellow, that’ 
{aid he would play with any Man in England at the 
Game of Put, and was fure of beating him at it,” 
if he did not underftand it as well as he. Now it 
happened that the Stains of their Faces were fo 
wore out, that they appeared almoft yellow. After 
this, in about two Years Time, the old Fiddler, 
called again on me, and begged to lodge in my 
Barn as before ; but, feeing fuch a palpable vifible 
Cheat in his Face, I refufed him, for it was al- 
moft as black as a Black-moor, and fhined like 
Fapan, becaufe it had been newly laid on. Now 
thefe Fellows ftill travel with their loofe Wo- 
men in Gangs or Companies, fome with Horfes 
and fome none; and this becaufe the Act againft 
Vagrants is neglected being put in Execution, efpe- 
cially in our Parts, that lie near the great Northern 
Road through St. Alban’s ; which occafions our 
being peftered with all Sorts of Vagabonds more 

Q2 than 
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than other Places. - It is thefe Gypfy-Men, Infay, tar 

enjoy an idle vicious Life, ferve as’ Protectors: ta — 
their wicked Women} for in Cafe of any Fray, or’ 
Faking up for Thievery, they are ready ar all: 
Timés to pay the Damage, or otherways tormake 
up Matters————In former Daysthere were greater 
Numbers of Gypfies than now, as, the Bofwelf 
Company, the Herze Company, andsothersy: But 
the late Vagrant A&t of Parliament has difcouraged 
and thinned them. Arve had Cloaths of Silver 
Lace, kept a Couple of Race-horfes, was always 
full of Money, and a&ted as Chieftain 3 this: Herre 


. got fo much into the good Graces of the Owner 


of a Brick-kiln, near Berkbamftead Common, that 
he had Leave to take Poffeffion of the Brick- 
kiln-houfe, which was then uninhabited ; and’ here 
it was that he refided near half a Year together 
with near thirty Gypfy-Men and Women, who 
{troled about the Country, and lived by their 
wicked Wits, Now, it happened while Herne was 
here, that Races were run at Wards-comb, jutt by, 
and here it was that Here won a great deal of 
Money by a particular Brte. He run a little black 
Horfe againft a Gentleman’s large grey one, and 


‘foffered himf{elf to be beat, to draw in a greater 


Bet in the following Manner: At the Nick of 
Time @ Man rides by the Place on a Market- 
pannel with a hempen’ Halter on a Bay-horfe's 
Head (a common Road lying through the Race; 
ground) in a moft flouching carelefs Pofture ; and, 
to make him appear a mere Market-horfe, he 
thumped him every now and then with a Brooms 
ftick: This accidental Horfe, fays Herne, fhall run 
with the grey Horfe for fo much Money ; ac- 
cordingly great Bets were laid againft this Horfe, 
and then the Pannel wds taken off, and a little 
Saddie and a Rider put on ; but, as foon as the 
: Drum 
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Dima beat, this Bay-horfe difcovered. himfelf train- 
ed up for the Purpofe ; for he immediately. put. 
himfelf in another Potture, and run fo fwift as to 
give'the grey Horfe no Share of the Prize. Thus, 
this: Arch-rogue and his Confederate managed the 
Cheat. in. fo nice a Manner, as to take in a great 
deal of unwary People’s Money, Thefe Enemies 
to all. Countries, where they come,. ftill continue 
their Travelling; for, though thefe and all other 
Vagrants were thinned, by the laft Act, paffed, I’ 
think, in 1738, yet they now feem to be near 
their old Numbers. It was but this Summer, 
4742, that a Gang of Gypfies took up their Re- 
fidence near [vinghoe Common, where they lay on 
Beds on the Ground, while their Mules and Affes 
fed on the Common, to the Prejudice of the law- 
ful induftrious Commoner. A hard Cafe indeed, 
that the Country fhould thus fuffer by a Parcel 
of Rogues, their Trullops, their Children, and . 
their Cattle, who live like Drones, on the La- 
bours of others without paying any Rent or Taxes! 
Now, you may wonder what the Gypfies do with 
fo many of the Quadrupedes. They are not only 
to carry the Women, and Children, and their Bag- 
gage, but alfo to bear away Part ofa dead Sheep, 
or Lamb, Geefe, Turkies; Heéns,: or other ftolen 
Goods, which they can fo pack up as to prevent a 
Dilcovery, unlefs the Search is made too hot; anc, 
as they {teal rhem in Private, they drefs them in 
Private, for they commonly roaft or boil un- 
der a Hedge to. the Lofs of our Wood; and, 
that thefe Gypfy-Men or Rapperees may not be 
diicovered, they ftrole, Fox like, to diftant Parts 
in. the Night-time for their Prey ; and, if they 
are apprehenfive of great Danger, they can take 
to their Horfes and Mules, and foon be out of 
re : Reach 
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Reach ; otherways they lie under Hedges in the 
Day-time, or in Woods or other obfcure Places. 
Is was but in the Year 1740, that one of their 
Chieftains was condemned to be hanged at Aylef- 
bury Affizes for Horfe-ftealing, and, on the Day 
this capital Villain was hanged, there affembled 

at the Gallows a large Crew of thefe Gypfies, in 
order to refcue his Body from the Surgeons; but 
they were too many for them, for they got his 
Body to Berkhamftead, in order to anatomife it. 
In fhort, ‘thefe Mifcreants and their loofe Women, 
for, no Gobet: all of them are fo, as they lie and 
herd together in a promifcuous Manner, travel iz 
Terrorem, to the Country People, for when a Com- 
pany of them appears, they generally give the A- 
larm-word one to another, by faying,—-Take Care 
of your Poultry and your Linnen on the Hedge, for the 
Gypfies are come,——— It is a Pity, therefore, that 
fome fmart Law is not made penal enough to pre- 
yent thefe Plunderers going about to feek whom 
they may pilfer from, or otherways bite of” snes 
Money or Goods, 
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LTHOUGH I have in the foregoing 

\ Gypfy Account expofed one of the worft 
of Villains, yet [ here prefent the World with 
the Character of another in fome Refpects worfe 
than him: The Sham Madman Vagrant, There are 
two Sorts of thefe, one that has actually been in 
Bethlebem and ditcharged as cured; and the other 
that, 
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-that never was there, nor ever had Reafon for it. 
However, both thefe are Impoftors, particularly 
the latter Sort; for both of them travel about the 
Country all the Year Jong, and in hot Weather 
commonly appear in a Holland Shirt, dreffed with 
divers coloured Ribbons, a large Ox-horn hang- 
ing by their Side, and a feven or eight Feet Quar- 
ter-{taff in their Hand.. Aseach of thefe travels 
by bimfelf, he calls at every Houfe that he thinks 
worth his While, and there, zolens volens, makes 
a forcible Entry, if the Doors are only on the 
Jar, and not locked or bolted. Here he comes 
in, and for the moft Part into the inner Room of 
the Ground - floor (fo bold are thefe impudent - 
Wretches) and there demands his Rent, or what 
he calls a Copper Guinea, or fomething for Coufin 
Tom. Now to obtain his Defire, he acts in this 
Manner the Dragoon with one Hand, and the 
Courtier with the other; and, what he would ~ 
have exceed both, is, his being thought a Mad- 
man, and paft the Law, if he kills any Body. 
This he mimicks on Purpofe to. extort Money, 
Victuals, or Cloaths from the laborious Farmer’s 
Wife, or her Daughter, or young Sons or Servants, 
and efpecially when he can get into an alone 
Houfe, where perhaps none but the Woman and 
her Children are at Home ; here he appears like 
acommanding Officer, im Terrorem, and not fa- 
tisfied, unlefs he comes off well furnifhed. It is 
this monftrous Vagrant that is apt to caufe Wo- 
men to mifcarry, and frighten others into Fits ; 
itis he that is the Bugbear of the Country, and 
with whofe-Character fome filly Women make 
. their Children afraid to difobey their Commands ; 

and if the Mafter of the Houfe,or his ftout Ser- 
yant-man, difputes his Entrance, he feemingly 
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makes ready his Quarter-ftaff, and fhowers:a Vol- 
Wey of ill Words at him. In fhort, it is this Bel- 
low, that fo'emboldens himfelf, with the Thoughts 
“of being exempted fromi the’Penalty. of the ‘Law, 
‘by his endeavouring to make the Country ‘believe 
“he is'a Madman, that “he very audacioufly pre- 
“fumes on-no one’s profecuting him, or taking-him 
up fora Vagrant, though, in ny humble Opinion, 
“he ought. above call gee to be ee with alt 


“Expedition. 
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‘The ‘Sham nile ebr niger ny. Sacra 


ST HERE are a wrrotiver “Nember ‘of thele 
‘@ chan of the’ Men,: that travel, for the moft 
Part, in -Buckinghamjre, Hertfordpbive, “and 
 Middlefes for in my Travels I “have oblerved, 


- that, inno three Counties’ that I ever: was in, 
' ‘there are a tenth Part of Vagrants. travel as in 


thefe. ‘Thefe ‘Trampers drefs- themfelves: after 
feveral Ways; fome wear a black* Hat, others. 
a black ‘Cap, others with a “Ribbon . in their 
Hair, others bare-headed, to make themfelves ap- 


“pear in a <diftracted Goaaivien as much ‘as’ ‘they 


can. Itis few and very few of ‘thefe that are real 
Objects of Charity ; thofe that are, are’they that 


‘« have been in Bethlehem or -other’ Mad- houtes, and 


difcharged ‘cured or incurable. Now «as “few 
«4 hines. are without their Counterfeit, fo’ there “are 
thofe that imitate them ; and, when ‘their ‘Condi-+ 
tion is calledsin Quéeftion, they: anfwer with Lyes 
they: have learnt as. they lie rougl vin Barns -with 

others ; 
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others; but, as I have often detected feveral of 
them in their Difcourfe, they fhun my Houtfe al- 
moft like an Inquifition. Thefe impofe on igno- 
rant People by .tclling them that-they pay fo 
much a Week to éome out of Bethlehem, and 
mutt return into it by fuch a Day, orelfe be cons 
fined afterwards, or other Falfities, to the Scaii- 
dal of one of the beft Charities beftowed in Eng- 
land. ‘Thefe, like the Men, make forcible En- 
try, and, though not fo frightful as they, yet they 
- tenacioufly Keep dunning or wortying you till 
they obtain a copper Guinea for Coufin Betiy, as 
they call it. But I muft ftop my Pen for 
Want of Room, or elfe I could give a voluminous 
Hiftory of thefe pernicious Vagrants; however, I 
hope what I have here written, will be enough to 
encourage a Bill to be brought into Parliament, 
for thoroughly curing thefe and other Evils I 
fhall hereafter take Notice of, that the Impoftor 
Vagrant may be fuppreffed, and the real Object 
‘be duly provided for, better than a poor Tradef- 
man was ina Work-houfe ih the Suburbs of Loz- 
don, whom I went to fee in the hard Winter, _ 
i740, where the People told me they had but twa 
Ounces of Beef, befides Broth and Bread, allow- 
ed toa Mana Day for Dinner; but the Man died, 
and, as the Apothecary told me, whom I employ- 
‘ed to look ‘after him, for mere Want for the moft 
Part of good Bedding 3 for, having a Diarrhea 
on him, they laid him only on Straw, and gave 
him neither Medicine nor any Thing but .the Al- 
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CHAP. XXII, 
Of th POTATOER. 


HE Englith Way of preferving Potatoes, 
T This moft ufeful, healthy Root, or Earthe 
“apple, fo eafy to plant, and fo profitable in its feve- 
ral Ufes, is now got into fuch a general Efteem al- 
moft all over Europe and America, as to be eaten 
from the Beggar to the King ; and of its Propaga- 
tion I intend to give a large and new Account in 
the Month of February, as it is praétifed both by 
Lngh/e and Irifo ; and, in this Month, of digging 
them out of the Earth, and preferving them for fu- 
ture Service: For, notwithftanding the Potatoe is 
much more planted of late Years in England, than 
formerly, yet no Author whatfoever has hitherto 
given a true Account of the different Sorts of Pota- 
toes, nor of their feveral Natures and Managements, 
though it is fo neceflary, that,” without this Know- 
ledge, there is no fuch Thing as improving this 
Root in its higheft Perfection. About Michaelmas. 
time is the common Seafon of getting the Potatoe 
out of its natural Bed ; for, if it were delayed much 
longer, the Frofts might come on fo fevere, as to 
caufe them? to run to Water and rot, for rather be- 
fore this Time the Haulm, or Stalk of the Potatoe, 
will be withered, and the Berries or Seeds become 
of a yellowifh, or blackith dead-ripe Colour. And, 
though I mention Michaelmas for the Time of taking 
them out of the Ground, yet thefe Roots may be 
dug up for any emergent Occafion the latter Part 
of duguft, or Beginning of September. Some have — 
thought, that mowing of the Haulm, when it is 
pretty high, will contribute to enlarge the Potatoe, 
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becaufe they fay, that the Nourifhment that this 
draws robs the Root 3 but this I cannot commend, 
unlefs I had a due Experience of its Succefs, any 
more than I would Carrot or Turnep-tops: For 
my Part, I never cut off the Haulm till I take up 
the Root, according to the Practice of the Jri/h, 
who generally follow the fame Rule, The fooner 
they are dug up, the fmaller they afte. Some let. 
them lie in their natural, original Bed of Earth all 
the Winter. By covering them with their own 
Haulm, or with Fern, or both, or alone with 
Straw, if 2 mild Winter happen to follow, they 
may be fafe enough, and eat very fweet and frefh. 
This Management may be ventured on, where the 
Potatoes are planted and kept for a private Ule; 
but it will not do for a Tenant, whofe Rent and 
Livelihood depend on the Field-husbandry ; there- 
fore he muft obferve to begin the Work of digging 
up his Potatoe-crop in a dry Time, with a three or 
four-tine Fork; and, as they are dug up, they may 
be gathered by Women, Girls, or Boys, for being 
wafhed, and then dried in the Sun for two, three, - 
or more Days, and thus made fit for Sale in the 
Market. But, to keep Potatoes found all the Win- 
ter and Spring-feafons, he fhould do as they do 
about Nottingham; here their ufual Way is, be- 
tween Michaelmas and Allbollantide, to dig Holes or 
Pits in the Ground, where it is of fuch a dry Na- 
ture, that the Wets cannot make a Lodgement: 
Here they dig a Pit or Trench three, four, or five 
Feet deep, narrow and long, which they line on all 
Sides with Wheat-ftraw, and then fill it up with 
Potatoes to the Top. It is then that they get 
Mould ready, and, after a Layer of Wheat-ftraw, 
they put it over all, ina Ridge-fafhion, ta keep out 
the Frofts. Thus they fecure them till March, and 
longer ; and, being thus fecured from Frofts and 
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‘Wets, they dig: them up, as. they want ‘them for 
Sale, Others. of them, , who enjoy the Conveni- 
ency of a. dry Cellar,.and have not great Quantities 
to keep, lay them in Sand,. or other dry Earth,.to 
fecure them from the Severity, of Frotts, for:in‘ thefe 
Parts their Cellars are cut, out of a ‘rocky Subftance, 
and made very deep ; which, being of a warm dry 
Nature in Winter, and cool in, Summer, preferve 
them in good Order a long Time., Somewhat after 
this Manner. they manage their Potatoe-crops about 
fackney.in Middlefey,: and Stratford and Barkin in 
Effex, where their Ground is ofa light gravelly,.-or 
fandy Nature, very proper for preferving them. by 
Burial in Field-pits, and where. they lie readyto. be 
dug up, fome at.a.Time, according to their. Wants, 
for fupplying Leadenhall, Newgate, Fleet-ditch, and 
Coveni-garden Markets ; for, (if, I: miftake, not)’ here 
are the largeft and neareft Plantations of Potatoes to: 
London of any where. Likewife I obferved: in my, 
Travels, that, near Kington. apon. Thames; they fee 
a great deal of Ground with. thefe Roots; where, 
as their Land lies low, they are forced to plow and. 
lay it:up Ridge-fathion, or,.as, we.call.it in the. Vale 
of Aylesbury, Plowing it by: ridging up, ;and.cafting 
down with. the Foot or Swing-plough to preferve -it: 
dry; and,. to keep. it fo, they lay on great Quan- 
tities of Dung, to hollow their tiff Soil, for here their 


Ground is of the clofe, heavy,, black Sort; and by- 
thus fetting them. in. a. fine .Karth, and houghing. 
them. twice in due,Seaton, they generally get good 
Crops in akind Year. This is. anInftance. of the 
Great Conyeniepcy, many enjoy, who live near a 
creat Market-town, that gives. the Farmer a con- 
ftant Opportunity. of purchafing Dung. in) large 
Quantities ; which another cannot do, that lives. re-. 
mote from fuch a Place and therefore is incapable of 
carrying on the Potatoe Husbandry in any Perfece 

tion, 
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tion! © But here'thé-Farmer has ‘a: double Advans 
tage.of getting Dung, for he is not only. fupplied 
with it from this Town, but has:this, or any other 
Dreffing from London, by Water-carriage, at a 

moft cheap Rate. 
~The With Management of Potatoes:~ Yt~is~ well 
known, that the J/ri/p are the chiefeft Planters (and 
I believe I may fay-the beft) “in Europe, and the 
more for being drove to it by Neceffity ; for they 
were-always poor ignorant Hufbandmen, till, of 
‘Tate Years, -fome of their learned: and able Men 
“have fo encouraged Hufbandry, that it has ‘put 
many of their Farmers on ftriving who fhall out- 
do the others in:procuring the beft*Crovs of Grain 
And this: Encouragement they have carried fo far, 
as to reward the Perfon who can ‘come to Market 
fooneit, and bring the moft of ‘the beft Commo- 
dity to it. Now it is this excellent:Contrivance, 
beyond all others ever before practifed, that has 
made ‘their Farmers. get out of their old round+ 
about Ways of Farming, and practife new Im- 
- provements,. to the vaft Advantage of their King- 
dom in general ;as. appears by their curing thofe 
many ufelefs, dangerous Bogs, and’ caufing them 
to bear Trees, Shrubs, artificial Graffes, and Corn; 
where hardly any Thing grew before, But, above 
all, their exquifite Diligence and: Art are to be ad- 
mired, in bringing-in a little Time their Linnen 
Manufacture: to fuch Perfection, as very much. to 
fupplant or hinder the Importation of Holland and 
French Linnen, »by the great Quantities they fend 
to Lugland every Year; and Il fuppofe we fhall not 
only be fupplied with the beft and cheapeft of 
Sheeting, Shirting, and othér fuch Neceffaries 
from Jreland, but alfo with Cambricks of the fineft 
Sort.. So their Potatoe-plantations are not a little 
improved of late Years, for now they are Matters of, 
at 
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at leaft, four Sorts of them, which, in the Month 
of February, 1 intend to write a particular Account 
of, and at prefent obferve, that their beft Potatoe 
is the Caflonian or Munfter Potatoe. 


CHAP. XXIII 


‘The Charaéter of the Caftonian or Muntter 
_. Potatoe, and the great Service it did in the 
Famine of 1740. 


“F* FiIS Potatoe is generally of a light yellowith 
Colour ; but by fome it is called the white 
large Potatoe (for the largeft of thefe have weighed 
above a Pound-weight) and grows with a broad 
Bottom:and narrow Top in an upright Pofture, 
though it runs the deepeft into the Ground of all 
others, even above a Foot, and therefore preferves 
itfelf from the Frofts better than any. This was 
the only Potatoe, that withftood the great Froft of 
1739-40, while it lay Abroad, whereby many of 
- the poor Jri/h were kept alive, while Thoufands of 
others perifhed for Want; for, where an Jri/b- 
man Can enjoy a Potatoe-plantation and a Cow, he 
thinks himfelf happy enough. When all the other 
Sorts of Potatoes were frozen and rotted into Wa- 
ter, this became a Subfiftence, becaufe, contrary 
to all others, this grows downwards, while the reft 
grow upwards, even to the Surface of the Earth, 
by the Time they are fit to dig up ; which was 
the Occafion of this fatal Misfortune. It is like- 
wife the Mafter-Potatoe for living longeft in the 
fame Ground, even twenty, or thirty Years. 
There was a Gentleman, that lived two Miles 
from Newky, in the County of Armagh, who ara 
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thefe Potatoes in one and the fame Piece-of dry 
Land five and thirty Years, for in a wet Soil they 
will ftarve and come to little ; yet, if the Ground: 
is cleared of this Potatoe after two Crops, and a 
anew Plantation is made of the fame, it wil] be 
an Improvement, as I intend to thew hereafter, 
Some think this Potatoe is beft boiled in two Wa- 
ters, if it is: put in whole; one to take off the 
Strength and make it mild, and the other to make it 
foft. Others think one Water fufficient, efpecially 
if they are firft cut in Pieces ; otherwife, they fay, 
this Potatoe being very large, the hot Water can- 
not eafily enterit. -It is certainly a very {weet dry 
 Potatoe, that eats fhort and pleafant, and there« 
fore it is a Pity we do not get it into the adjacent 
Parts of London, as I hear they have done about 
Liverpool, in Lancafbire. | 


CH AP. oxXIY- 


How the \rith dig up and preferve their Pota- 
toes aguinjt the frofty Seafons. 


IRST, Here they commonly dig up their Po- 
} tatoes with a Spade, and not with the three- 
tine Fork, as the Exglifh for the moft Part do ; 
for the /rifh are of Opinion, that, though the 
Spade cut fome in two, thofe that are left behind 
become the better Seed for another Year ; and, if 
the Potatoe-bed is to be Wholly deftroyed, the 
Pieces, as well as the remaining intire fmall ones, 
may be gathered up on the next digging or plow- 
ing of the Ground for fowing it with bare Barley, 
or other Corn, as is their ufuyal Way. The other 
three Sorts of Potatoes are eafier got out of the 
Ground, than the Munjter deep-rooted Potatoe, 
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because the former Sorts lie almoft on the Surface’ 
of the Earth.» ‘When. they have thus dug, of 
plowed them up, the next Thing is to preferve 
them found for their Family Ufes the reft of the 
Year; and, in order to do this in the greateft Se- 
curity, fome dig a Pit or Hole in the very Ground= 
room they lie in, that the Potatoes may be kept as 
near the Fire as poffible ; and ‘yet even this Con- 
trivance did not, in many Places, wholly anfwer 
their Expectation in.1740; for the Froft ‘was fo 
long ‘violent, as to penetrate and damage their 
uppermolt Parcels, efpecially in their leaft Sort of 
Cottages, while the Caflonian Potatoe remained 
found in its deep-lying, original, covered Bed. And 
thus this latter’ Potatoe becomes the moft conveni- 
ent Sort of all others. for thofe: poor People to 
plant, who have not Room enough for ftoring and 
keeping Potatoes found for their future Service. 

“A Second Way, is performed by digging up 
Potatoes early in Auguft, and burying them in 
a dry Pit as I have before obferved. Now this 
Pit 1s.not. to remain in the open Field, with or 
ly a Covering of Clay,. Sand, and Fern, which 
in many’ Places they beat together, that 1t may 
lie. hard and clofe in a Ridge-fhape the better to 
keep out Frofts and throw off Wets 5, no, it is for 
this Purpofe: After the Pit is lined with Straw, 
and filled up with Potatoes, they erect a Cock 
or Stack of Hay or Corn over it, which they 
fappofe will keep off all Vermin, as well as all 
Frofts and Wets, and thus they fecure the Po- 
tatoes found till the Spring-feafon following, when 
the Hay or Corn is to be removed off the Spot 
of Ground, and they have Liberty. to dig out their 
Potatoes for bringing them Home, or otherways 
difpole of them according to their Convenien- 
cy. And here it is to be obferved, that, when 
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they bury Potatoes in this Manner, they are 
at firft defigned to lte here for their latter Ufes ; 
and, accordingly, they provide a Store in another 
Place for their more early Spending, as lam go- 
ing to fhew. | Mabie | 

A Third Way. The laft mentioned Way is 
reckoned by Jri/hmen to be the fecureft of all 
others, for preferving their Potatoes againft all 
Accidents; but, as they cannot come at them in 
the forward Part of the Year, they, to fupply 
this, dig Potatoes up at Michaelmas or thereabouts, 
and pack them in Heaps in Barns, or Hovels, or 
in fome Out-houfe, with Straw or other warm 
Covering to keep off Frofts, by which Means they 
can take them out at any Time for their pre- 
fent Occafions, and fo on, till their Pit-potatoes 
come in Seafon, : 7 | 

A Fourth Way is this: They lay a Parcel of 
Potatoes at a Time over a Malt or other Kiln to. 
dry, and here they are dried, and fmoaked in the 
“Drying ; but, as they let them lie but half an 
Hour, they are not much touched with the ful- 
fome Vapour ; for, if they were to let the Potatoes 
lie much longer here, they would be unfit for any 
Thing but Hogs, Others dry them in‘the Sun, 
as the {weeteft Drying that is; and, when they can 
be thoroughly done this Way, they enjoy them 
in the greateft Perfettion. And though, when 
they are dried by the Kiln, they may fhrink and ~ 
fhrivel a little, yet in the Pot they will {fwell, and 
return to their natural Bignefs. 

A Fifth Way, is to dry Potatoes on the Hair- 
Cloth of a Cockle-oaft-kiln 5 which Kiln is built 
very lofty, and fo ordered that the Fire cannot 
hurt neither Malt, Hops, Potatoes, nor any other 
Thing that is dried thereon ; becaute the Fire that 
is made Ufe of for this Purpofe is confined in. 

) a Trunk 
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a. Trunk of four caft Trons, about an Ell long; 

defs broad, and an Inch or more thick, Thefe 

are fo se by the Fewel of Sea-coal, or any o- 

ther Sort (no Matter which} as to make them 

almoft red-hot, from whence iffues -a: moft nafty 

fulfome Smoke, that is conveyed away from the 

Fire, through Flews of Brick-work, built and 

frxed to the Side-walls of the Kiln-room. In 

this Manner thofe Vegetables that lie on the 

Hair-cloth muft certainly dry fweeter and more 

regular, than on any other Kiln whatfoever ; for 

hhere they are cured by hot Air, which, though ~ 
artificial, may be faid to be next to the fweeteft 

Way of all Drying, the Sun-drying ; but this 

Way is utterly unknown to the Jrif/bman, and in- 

deed to moft Englij/hbmen. Towever, as it is my 

incumbent Duty to do all the Service I can, both — 
to Irifh and Englifh, I mean, and Britons in gene- 

ral, I would advife all Perfons,! who have Occafion 

for fuch fweet and regular Drying of Wheat or any 

~ other Grain, Hops, Potatoes, Madder, Saffron, Oni- 

~ ons, and many others of the rooty Tribe, and whofe 

‘Purfes will admit of it, to endeavour the Erecting 

of thefe Kilns with all Expedition, that our Britain, 

and Jrelanmd, and Plantations abroad, may enjoy 

thofe many Vegetables in the longeft, fweeteft, 

and moft pleafant Order, that now are fo damaged 

by being raw dried, or burnt or fmoaked, . as 

to render them moft naufeous and difagreeable, 

and even of lefs Value than they would be, if. 
dried on this moft valuable Sort of Kiln. Yet, 

-for all that I have here wrote in defcribing this fer- 

-viceable Kiln, I know, that moft Maltfters will 

not approve of the fame, becaufe it is againft 

‘their Intereft, on Account of its tedious Drying, 

“for the great Maltfters, efpecially, are for drying 

great Quantities in a little Time; and, by ae 
= ieee ae on 
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fon this delicate Way will not do it, they reject 
it. But, I think, I have wrote enough, here 
and in other Works, to let People into the Know- 
ledge of feveral Impofitions committed by thofe 
Maltfters who endeavour their own Intereft be- 
fore their Fellow-creatures Health and Pleafure, 
or elfe they would not be guilty of the two ex- 
treme Evils, of drying Malt, either raw or burnt, or 
blowed up to deceive the Fyes of the ignorant Buyer. 


C HAP. XXV. 


‘The different Way of drefing and preparing 
, Potatoes for Family Ufes. 


T is now become common, even among Qua- 

lity, to make Ufe of this Earth-apple as a 
Supper-food great Part of the Winter-feafon, by 
roafting them in Embers, and eating them with 
Butter and Salt, in the Manner a boiled Egg is 5 
and this, becaufe of the light Nature of its Food, 
-and the contrary Quality it has to the Breeding of 
_ the Scurvy, which caufes it to induce Repofe 
much better than the faline, {corbutic, heavy Na- 
ture of Flefh. And fo careful are many of the 
knowing Sort of Perfons at this Time, that, out 
of their paternal Affection to the future Health 
of their Childrens Bodies, they hinder them as 
much as they well can from eating Flefh at any 
Time, and, inftead thereof, encourage them to 
the feeding on Vegetables, and particularly and 
moft of all on the Potatoe. Accordingly, if this 
Oeconomy was more obferved among all Sorts of 
Perfons, there would not be fuch a difeafed Pro- 
geny, as are commonly brought into the World 
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by the hereditary Diftempers of their Epicurean 
Parents ; yet fo fond are fome of the Ignorang 
of Fiefh-Diet, that I have known a Perfon to en- 
joy it in its full Extent, and never eat Bread with 
it. Another, whofe Fun@ion I ought. and do 
conceal, would conftantly fpoon up the Gravy 
of Meat where Decency did not hinder him ; 
but he dearly paid for this Epicurean Fancy, for 
che became fo afflicted with the Gout, that one of 
his Intimates told him he ought to be contti- 
tuted Prefident of the Gouty Fraternity. ‘There 
are many other Ways of preparing | Potatoes for 
Eating befides roafting them in Embers, or boil- 
ing them, and eating them with melted Butter, as 
dam going to fhew. 

AA Second Way of preparing and dreffing Potatoes. 
When Potatoes are to be boiled, put them into a 
-Pot of cold Water, and allow them. enough of it, 

elfe they will crack and let in the Water to the 
Lok of their beft Tafte; and for this Purpofe 
. Spring-water exceeds all others, as performing it 
-in the beft Manner, provided the Potatoes are not 
boiled too, furious in it, for a quick Fire is very 
apt to break them, before they are boiled enough. 
In my travelling between Briffol and. Bridgwater, 
I put up at alone Houfe, where, afking what I 
-and my Man could have to eat, the Woman 
told me, fhe had nothing but Bacon and Pota- 
toes. I was furprifed to hear of fuch a Dith 
at that Time of the Year, being the Month of 
June, for, in Heriford/bire and many other Coun- 
. ties, they have no Notion of eating them in the 
Summer-time, becaufe they have not Skill enough 
to preferve them good all that While ; but this - 
Woman did, and her Way of doing it was this : 
Near Lady-Day, the faid, fhe dug up all her Po-— 
tatoes, when they appeared a little fprouted; up- 
| on 
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on which fhe immediately wafhed them, dried 
them, and packed them up in a fquare Heap 
on a wooden Floor along the Sides of the Walls 
about the Room, where the Fire fhe ufually made 
for her daily Purpofes very much contributed 
to their Prefervation, though they lay two Feet ' 
high and two Feet broad; here they grew a little 
afterwards, but not fo much, but that they eat very 
well, according to the Woman’s Character of them, 
who told me beforehand, they would eat the more 
mellow, lighter, and fweeter for being thus fprout- 
ed ; and, that they might anfwer the better, fhe 
fell to paring them directly, before fhe put them 
into the Pots; and I muft needs fay the Bacon and 
Potatoes, as fhe ordered them, proved a pleafant 
Dinner. But what I am here farther to remark is, 
that in thefe Parts they are fuch Lovers of Po- 
tatoes, that they employ their greateft Care in their 
Propagation and Prefervation ; infomuch that at 
Stoke - Market, in Somerfeifbire, ort the fixteenth 
Day of June, 1737, they were fold for three Shil- 
lings a Buthel, and, there and at Briftol, they 
enjoyed them till near Michaelmas. An Exame 
ple, I fhould think, fufficient to encourage the 
univerfal Planting and Preferving of this excel- 
lent Root, fince, by this Precedent and what I have 
wrote, it plainly appears, that Potatoes may be 
enjoyed as Meat or Sauce all the Year. Others 
fay, that, if Potatoes are peeled or pared like a 
Turnep, before they are boiled, it will make them 
tafte watery and infipid; but, if fome Salt and 
beaten Spice be firft put into the Water, it will 
‘give them an agreeable Relifh, provided they be 
-eaten directly. 

A Third Way.. Others, when they are boiled, 
have a Sauce ready to put over them, made with 
Batter,. Salt, and Pepper ; others ufe Gravy Sauce, 
| 7 others 
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others Ketchup, fome eat them broiled with on 
ly Pepper and Salt, others cut the large ones in — 
Slices, and fry them with Onions, or ftew them 
with Salt, Pepper, and Ale, or Water. 
A Fourth Way: It is alfo a very common 
Way to boil them firft, then peel them’ and lay 
them in the Dripping-pan under roafting Meat. 
A Fifth Way, as 1 remember, the Welch fol- 
Jow very much, in Caermartbenfbire in particular 5 
they bake them with Herrings mixed with Layers — 
of Salt, Pepper, Vinegar, fweet Herbs, and Wa- 
ter. Alfo they cut Mutton in Slices, and: lay 
them in a Pan, and on them Potatoes and Spice, 
then another Layer of all the fame with half a 
Pint of Water ; this they ftew, covering all in 
the Time with Cloths round the Cover of the 
Stew-pan, and account it excellent Vi@tuals. t 
A Sixth Way. The Irifh have feveral Ways of 
eating them, The poorer Sort are often glad to 
eat them with only Salt, after they are boiled, 
ethers with Butter and Salt, but moft of all with 
Milk and Sugar as the moft delicious and moft 
common Way of all others ; and fo when they can 
get a Piece of Pork, Bacon, or falt Beef, they 
account it an excellent Dith with their boiled Po- 
tatoes, | 3 
A Seventh Way, is to math boiled Potatoes 
and then put them into Bacon or Pork-Broth, 
with Pepper, Spice, and fweet Herbs, and they 
will make a Soup like Peafe-foup. ei. 
An Eighth Way, is to math boiled Potatoes 
as fine,as can be done; this with Spice, fweet 
Herbs dried, and beaten fmall; and mixed with 
Butter and Salt, makes a delicate Pudding for 
Rabbits, Hares, Fawns, Jacks, or Mullets, in the 
cheapeft Manner that can well be; I mean, by-put~ 
° ting, 
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ting and fowing it up in their Bellies, for being. 
roafted in them. | 2 

A Ninth Way, is to math them after the Po- 
tatoes are boiled, and then, with a Mixture of o- 
ther Ingredients, they will make a Compofition 
- for Skin-puddings. 

A Tenth Way. Potatoes, boiled, pulped, and 
mixed with Milk and Salt into a Dough, will make 
Cakes, af baked:... .. | : 

Potatoe Bread. This Root has often been em- 
ployed, like the Turnep, towards making Loaves 
of Bread in the fcarce Times of Corn, Take as 
much boiled Pulp of Potatoes, as Wheaten Flour, 
Weight for Weight, and knead them together as 
common Dough is done for Bread. | 

Potatoe Pudding, Boil, peel, and beat them to 
a Math ina Mortar. - Take three Pounds of this 
Pulp, and add to it one Pound of Butter, whole 
Oatmeal, Currants, fix Eges, and Pepper, and 
Salt, and grated Nutmeg, and beat all well toge- 
ther in the Mortar for Boiling or Baking ; when 
it is done, make a Hole in the Middle at Top, 
and pour in melted Butter. - Another fays, 
Add to the Pulp of Potatoes a fourth Part Weight 
of Marrow, and feafon all with Orange-juice, 
and Orange-four Water, beaten Spice, and Rofe- 
water; lay this in a prepared Pafte in a Dith, and 
bake it in a gentle Oven ; when ready, pour fome 
fweetened Cream over it. Or, mix Potatoe- 
pulp with Apples chopped fmall, Cream, and 
Loaf-fugar,. Powder of Cinnamon and Cloves ; 
-put all into a Pafte and bake it in a flow Oven, 
——Or, mix Potatoe-pulp with fat Bacon, fine- 
ly cut, Oat-meal whole, Currants, Pepper, and — 
Salt, which bake in a Pan. * 

_ To fry Potatoes. When they are boiled and 
fliced, have Yolks of Eggs ready beaten up with 
, a grated 
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a grated Nutmee or two. When'the Pan is hot; 
you muft dip them into the Yolks of Eges and 
charge your Pan; when they are fried on both 
Sides, pour over your Layer of Butter, Vinegar, 
Sugar, and Rofe-water. — 

Potatoe Fritters, Boil and then mix the Pulp 
with Miik, Clever, Cinnamon, and Loaf-fugar pow- 
dered. To this Batter add fhredded Apples, and 
fry them like others, in Hogs-lard.—Or, to make 
them in a feafoned Way, put to the Pulp Cream, 
and mix Pepper and Salt and Currants with them 
for a Batter, or, if you think fit, chopped Beef: 
fewet may be'added. | | 
' Potatoe Pye, Boil Potatoes (not too much) cut 
them forth in Slices as thick as your Thumb, 
feafon them with Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Ginger, and 
Sugar; your Coffin being ready, put them in over 
the Bottom ; add to them the ‘Marrow of two 
or three Bones, feafoned as aforefaid, a Handful 
of {toned Raifins of the Sun, Dates, Orangado, 
Citron, with Ringo-roots fliced, put Butter over 
it, and bake them; let their Layer be a little Vi+ 
negar, Sack, and Sugar, beaten up with the Yolk 
of an Egg, and a little drawn Butter; when your 
Pye is enough, pour itin, fhake it together, ferape 
on Sugar, -garnifh it, and fervett up, 

The Farmers Way of dreffing them, Our com- 
mon Way of dreffing Potatoes is, to boil them, 
peel them, and flice them ; when this is done, 
we put them into-a Dith with boiled Salt-fith, 
or with a Piece of Bacon, or with pickled Pork, 
or with powdered Beef, or under a Shoulder or 
Leg of Mutton ; in fhort, this is the beft Root in 
the World fer fupplying the Place of Bread and 
Meat, becaufe it is nourifhing, pleafant, and cloy- 
ing, and thus they will very much leffen the 
Charge of Flefh ; fo that the Farmer who does not 
; furnifh 
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furnith himfelf every Year by a Plantation of 
Potatoes, I am fure, is not his own Friend. 

The Gaddefden Way of preparing Potatoes. Mott 
or all of our Gaddefden Farmers, every Year, fet 
a Piece of Ground with Potatoes; for only their 
own Ufe, as-well knowing the great Benefit they 
are of, not only for a Family Supply, but alfo 
for the Prefervation of their Health. Here our 
Way is to dig ther up about Michaelmas, and, as 
they are dug up with the Dirt about them, they dry 
them in the Sun 3 and, when they are dried enough, 
they lay them ina Bed of Wheat-Straw in a Gare 
fet or fome dry Places and cover them with Wheat- 
Straw ; thus; by a Layer of Straw and a Layer 
of Potatoes, they generally preferve them found 
all the Winter, for no Root requires drier Lying 
than the Potatoe; and they are of Opinion, that 
the dry Coat of Dirt proves a Nourifhment to 
them, and at the fame Time helps to keep them _ 
warm. Here our Soil is a red Clay under aSurs 
face of Hafle-mould, about a Foot or little more 
deep, fo that they cannot keep them buried in 
this wet Soil found ; nor have they a Notion of 
preferving Potatoes by Interment; no more than 
the Gardener had, who lives about feven Miles 
from me; and who, having a Potatoe-bed lying 
next to a Stack of Hay, had them preferved fome 
Time by the Fall of it; which enabled him to 
fell Potatoes at Hempftead Market in the Spring, 
1440, to the Wonder of the People, becaufe none 
of his Fraternity of Gardeners, though, like him, 
poflefled of fandy Grounds, yet faved any found 
in that terrible frofty Winter, at leaft not fo 
many as were worth bringing to Market. 

Potatoes good for Cattle, &c. Potatoes will 
feed Hogs flefhy, but the Fat like other loofe fed 
Meat is flafhy, and. will boil away too faft in 
the Pot; therefore more fitting to feed Srore- 

hogs, 
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hogs, Pigs, and Hounds, and alfo for making 


Starch, 


CHAP ie RVI, 
Of SHEEP. 


ae E true and profitable Management of Sheep 
for the Month of September. Sheep and all 
Beafts, next to Horfes for Plowing and Carting, are 
the moft neceffary of all others to the Farmer, 
for the Profit of their Folding, for their Wool, 
and for their Flefh ; yet, to make this Beaft 
anfwer to the greateft Profit, is what all Far- 
mers aim at. On this Account it is that at this 
Time Iemploy my Pen, and, if I can coftribute 
any Thing thereto, I ‘fhall think my Labour 
well beftowed, 

I know a Yeoman, whofe Land or Farm is 
about fixty Pounds a Year, that, as I remember, 
‘kept eighty Ewes and Wethers. Seventy Acres 
of this Farm were arable, and the reft Meadow. 
This Farmer, one Year, happening to overftocls 
himtelf (notwithftanding he had a {mall Com- 
mon before his Door) he fuffered a great Lofs 
by the Death of almoft half his Flock, that died 
of the Hunger-rot; for he grudged them Hay, 
and his Ewes did not care to eat Straw, and 
his Grafs was eat up before the Winter was half 
gone, by his three Cows, and four Horfes, and 
fometimes with Sheep, fo that there enfued a great 
Mortality by red Water, Gripes, and Want of 
Meat. 

Another Farmer, that lived about a Mile diftant 
from him, did rather worfe, for this Man kept 

. near 
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near an hundred Ewes and Wethers, and had 
only twenty Acres of inclofed plowed Ground ; 
but, having a large Common before his Houfe, 
he prefumed upon the Feed of that, which in a_ 
mild Winter, happened to anfwer his Expeéta- 
tion ; but, the hard Winter of 1739 following, 
I believe he loft near half his Flock by Want of 
Food. 

Another Farmer about a Mile diftant from the 
laft, that rents about an Hundred a Year of plow- 
ed Land, keeps two hundred and fixty Sheep, with 
the Affiftance of a {mall Common and ‘his in- 
clofed Fields. This Man atts the good Hufband, 
as the other two did the bad one ; for he always 
takes Care to fow as much Clover and Trefoil as 
is neceffary to bait his Folding-fheep all the Sum- 
mer long. When his Shepherd unfolds, he drives 
the Sheep on the Common, and there lets them 
_ remain commonly till two of the Clock, and then 
brings them-into the Field for baiting them ; 
thus he improves his Ground by fowing artifi- 
cial Grafles, gives his Sheep a Belly-full every Day, 
and gets his plowed Land folded in the greateft 
Extent; and what tends likewife very much to 
his Profit is, the Sheep, by fuch plentiful Feed- 
ing every Day, always are maintained in a. fat 
Condition, which brings me to what ] moft in- 
tend by this Chapter, wiz. 

As foon as the Corn is got out of the Field, 
if your Flock confifts of a hundred Sheep, draw 
out twenty or thirty Wethers, and put them in- 
to one Stubble-field, where let them feed till 
they have eaten the Grafs of it about half down; 
then open another Stubble-field, and turn them 
in there, and fo on keep feeding and fhifting them. 
through all your Fields; by which Time your firft 
Field will have got a freth Bite of Grafs; here 

2 con- 
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continue till your Turneps be ready to. feed, 
which, if they were fown forward, will be fit to 
turn into at llbollantide , and, if the Soil happen 
to be adry one, and the Weather dry alfo, your 
Sheep will foon be fat for the Butcher. The 
before-mentioned Farmer, laft Spring, 1742; fold 
one hundred fat Wethers for one hundred Pounds, 
that were Store-fheep but the Summer before, and 
Part of the two hundred and fixty, — 

Now, obferve, that the Sheep, that this Far- 
mer fo fats, are generally fix-toothed Wethers, 
and fometimes thofe of four broad Teeth; thefe 
are the right profitable Sort for Fatting, and not 
the two-toothed Sheep, as fome would fain make 
out ; for, how can a Sheep of two Years old fat 
fo foon as thofe a Year or two older, while they 
are in their Height of growing, If thefe were to 
be fatted, they muft in Courfe have the longer 
Time, becaufe their Food would be fpent in 
Growth, as much as in Fatting, very likely. But, 
when Sheep are three or four Years old, they 
fat fooner, becaufe they are then almoft at their 
full Maturity of Growth ; therefore a four-toothed 
Wether-fheep at three Years old, anda fix-tooth~ 
ed Wether at four, are certainly the only two Sorts 
of profitable Sheep to fat, which they will foon 
arrive to, if they have gone through the three 
feveral Stages of Fatting, I have before-menti« 
oned, 

his is the Method | pretend to follow myfelf, 
and it is by this Improvement, that we*get our 
plowed Grounds drefied in the cheapeft Manner 
poflible, in a great Meafure clear of that empty 
Notion, which I know fome- Perfons have en- 
tertained and infifted on :—That the Grafs, em- 
ployed to feed thefe Sheep, is worth as much as 
the Folding —This | deny, becaufe the Ground, 

being 
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being fown with Clover, is dreffed by the Clover- 
crop and the Sheep while feeding on it; for Clo- 
ver is called the Mother of Corn, as I every Year 
prove ; for by letting of a full Crop of it grew 
two Years together, that is either fed or mowed, 
1 feldom mifs of a good Crop of Wheat, by 
fowing the Seed on only one Plowing of the Clo- 
ver-lay up ; and this without any Dunging, as [ 
have experienced it many Years, particularly in 
the laft of 1742, when I had above ‘twehty~ 
five Shocks of good Wheat on an Acre of it. 

Hence it may be obferved, that, where a Farmer 
has the Conveniences of a near Common for his 
Sheep, he ought to keep moft or better all We- 
ther-fheep (if he does not fuckle Houfe-lambs) 
becaufe he can draw out, fat, and {fell a Parcel 
off every Year with greater Affurance, than raife 
a Profit by breeding and fattening Grafs-lambs. _ 

But there is another Way that our Chilturz 
Farmers manage, where they have a Number.of 
Sheep, accordingly ; or, when Turnep-crops fail, 
and that is thus: The Middlejex Hay or Grafs- 
farmers about Michaelmas-time ufually pay us Vi- 
fits, to know if we have Wether-fheep to {ell, 
becaufe they puta great Part of their Aftermeath 
to the Ufe of fatting them for Smithfield Mar- 
ket; and,*if we can get them pretty forward in 
our Stubbles, they will then perhaps fetch twelve 
or fourteen Shillings a Piece » but when our Tur- 
nep-crops mifs, we then are forced to fell the 
greater Number to thefe Grafs-farmers, fo that we 
have always a Market ready for our Store We- ° 
ther-fheep about Michaelmas-time. 

It is on this Account that we Chilturn-farmers 
are very careful as foon as Harvelt is quite over 
(which is feldom till in September) to draw out 
thofe Wether-fheep from our Folding-flock, that 

are 
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forwardeft, that is to fay, thofe that are moft _ 
fiefhy, and put them into our Stubbles, and then 
either to fell them, as I faid, to Middlefex Far- 
mers, or to put them into Turneps ; for all for- 
ward fattifh Sheep will ftay out in the Weather 
and feed, when the poor ones will fhrink un- 
der a Hedge; and fometimes fuch forward Sheep 
will fat. in the very Stubbles without any farther 
Help, or in the After-paftures by A/bollantide, and 
then the Turneps will ferve’ others ; but, if you 
have any old Ewes that want their Teeth, they 
will do beft in Grafs, becaufe they cannot bite a 
Turnep. 7 


CHAP, XXVII. 
OF HOPS. 


F’ the Picking of Hops. This Vegetable, in 
this Month, proves the Hop-planter’s Lofs 
or Gain. A good-natured Soil, a kind Seafon, and 
a diligent Management have caufed one Acre to re- 
turn the Owner from one to two thoufand Weight 
of Hopsina Year. Happy therefore are they, 
whofe large Plantations have efcaped the Damage 
of Flies, Lice, Bugs, Blights, Fen or Mould, 
Storms, and other pernicious Incidents, and who at 
Jaft enjoy a dry mild Time for gathering or pick- 
ing them in this Month: for it is the Notion of 
fome concerned in Hop-plantations, that they are 
lable to fifty Accidents in a Year, and to the 
Charge of twenty Pounds an Acre in all, | 
When Hops look brownifh, feel hard, are 
eafily rubbed in Pieces, and fmell fragrant, they 
difcover a full Ripenefs, which commonly happens 
, the 
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the latter’ End of laft, or the Beginning of this 
Month. Now he, that is furnifhed with a proper 
Number of Hands, and all other Conveniencies, is 
moft capable of gathering the greateft Quantities 
in the leaft Time; which is the main Article in 
the picking Undertaking, becaufe by this they 
may very likely be delivered from thefe Accidents, 
that fometimes ruin whole Plantations of Hops, 
which overtake and befal thofe who are unprovi- 
ded at this Time with a fufficient Number of | 
Work- people. 

Mr. Weekly, of Town-Malden, in Kent, gives 
_ three Half-pence a Bufhel, and fmall Beer, for 
gathering his Hops, while others give but a Pen- . 
ny ; and it has been obferved, that this Perfon is 
commonly bleffed with a plentiful Crop, and by. 
this encouraging Price he never wants the ready 
Help of his Neighbours ; fo that, when the Small- 
pox raged in this Town, in the Year 1738, the 
Poor of the Place worked for him, while others 
wanted Pickers, : 
The farnbam Hop is a pale, tender Sort, and 
more delicate, but loofer than the browner Can- 
terbury Hop, and therefore requires a very nice and 
timely Picking; accordingly, at Farubam, they 
employ their Hands by the Day, and gather fingle. 
In Kent, they gather by the Bufhel, and then pull 
Leaves with the {malleft Hops to make Meafure. 
At Farnham, they have only eleven hundred 
Hills to an Acre, and two Poles to a Hill, and 
two Binds, or Vines, to a: Pole. . In Kent they 
have three Poles, and three Vines to a Pole, which 
produces a {mall Hop; yet here they affirm, that 
their brown clofe Hops are endued with that 
Strength, as will never deceive their Buyer. But, 
when Storms happen in the Gathering-time, their 
Violence is apt to break the Branches, bruife and 
difcolour 
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difcolour the Hops, and thus hinder their felling 
for the beft Price ; for their fine greenifh Colour 
is the main Incitation for the Brewer to give the 
ereateft Price forthem. | 
To begin 3 they cut the Vines at about two, of 
three Feet high from their Root; that they may 
bleed the lefs, left the too free Iffuing out of the Sap 
weaken the Roots againft the next Year; then, 
with a wooden and iron Dog (if Hands will not 
do alone) they raife the-Poles out of the Ground, 
and carry them to the Bin to be picked. 
‘ The Bin is commonly made of two Poles, ten 
Feet long, and three, or four Inches thick, faften- 
ed together, at eighteen Inches Diftance from each 
End, by two other Pieces, each three Feet long, 
that ftand on four Legs, each three Feet and a half 
hich. On this a Cloth is laid, that is broad enough 
to allow a Bag in the Middle, which, when fixed 
tothis Frame with Tenter-hooks, or Skewers, 
will receive a. great Parcel of Hops, as they are 
taken off the Vines. | 
- Thus four Perfons may be employed at a Time, 
on each Side of one Bin, for picking the Vines, as 
they lie on the Poles acrofs the Bin : And, when 
Occafion ferves, the Bin may be eafily removed to 
a more convenient Place, always obferving to pick 
the ripeft Hops firft. But, if the Hops are moft- 
ly of one Ripenefs, by beginning at the Eaft, or 
-North-fide of the Plantation, it will prevent the 
South-weft Wind from blowing too hard into 
the Hop-ground 3 and be fure to let the Hops be 
picked clean from Leaves and Stalks, otherwife 
the Damage may amount to more than their Profit. 
of Weight. Alfo, when Hops have been emp- 
tied two or three Times a Day into a large Lin-» 
-nen-cloth, fkewer them up, and carry them to 
the Kiln to «prevent their Sweating ; for, if they 
fweat, either in- the Bin or Cloth, by lying too © 
. long, 
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long, it will be apt to give them an ill Colour ; and 
therefore, if any browner Hops than ordinary come 
to Hand, put them ina Bafket by themfelves, 

Take Care not to gather Hops in the Dew, for, 
if you do, it will be. apt to caufe Mouldinefs in 
them.; nor cut any more Vines, than can be ga- 
thered in about an Hour, if the Weather is like 
to be rainy; becaufe, if Hops are gathered dry, 
they will dry with the lefs Fewel, and preferve 
their fine Colour the better. 

Efquire Whitworth, whofe Seat is near Town- 
Malding; it is faid, has a hundred Acres of Hop- 
fround, in which he runs up a little Hut, or Shed, 
at every one or two Bins, and furnithes it with 
Wheat-ftraw for the Picker to lie on, and a Cafk 
of fmall Beer, that they may not lofe Time in 
Queft of Drink ; ; and, to make them proceed with 
the greater Courage, ‘he gives each Perfon, every 
Morning; a Quartern of Gin, which is thought 
to be a Prefervative againft the Kentifb Ague, that 
generally has the greateft Power to feize thofe who 
live the pooreft. This, with a Penny a Buthel 
for Gathering, and a Feaft when the Hop-work is 
all done, makes their Hearts glad; and this he 
never fails of doing every Year, by killing a fat 
Steer, and allowing them what ftrong Beer they 
will drink. Accordingly he finds by fuch Hofpi- 
tality a greater Advantage, than thofe, who en- 
deavour all they can to cramp thefe poor People 
of every Thing, but what they cannot hinder 
them of; for, by thus keeping them with a Bed 
_ of frefh ‘dry Straw, and in Heart by his Liquor, 
fe. they will ferve him ties and before ano- 
ther. 

Thefe Sheds are ser great t Service, not only for 
giving a dry Shelter and Lodging to the Gatherers, 
but alfo to ere the Hops, ‘by “keeping them, In 
, 9 thefe 
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thefe Places, from the Sun, Rain, and Dews, upon 
neceffitous Occafions: So that thofe Hops, ga- 
thered the Evening before, may be picked clean, 
early the next Morning, while the Dew, or Rain, 
13 drying off the ftanding Poles; which will be the 
fooner done, if the Poles are fhaken. | 

Here, then, will appear the Benefit of a good 
Number of Hands, that the Hops may be gather- 
ed, while fine Weather lafts, and before they are 
too ripe ; for, if they hang too long on the Poles, 
the Seed will be apt to fcatter out, and then the 
ereateft Strength of the Hops will be loft: For 
this Reafon, and that the Hops may attain the 
brighteft Colour, the Owner ftrives to have his 
Hops gathered, before they are full ripe. 

It is faid, that four Pounds of undried Hops will 
yeturn one, when dried; and, when the Work is 
over, thefe Sheds may be made to hold and keep 
the Poles dry in the Winter. | 

As your Hops are picked, carry them to the 
Kiln ; the fooner it is done, the better Colour the 
Hops will have ; but, if Conveniency does not 
fuit, then fpread them thin ena Floor, and they 
will fuffer the lefs ; to every three Acres of Hops. 
about five Bins will be neceffary. 

It is a good Obfervation to obferve any forward. 
Hop, which may be here and there in a Planta- 
tion, becaufe fuch early rath-ripe Hop may be ripe 
a Week, or more, before the reft; therefore, in 
Bloffom-time, there fhould be a Stick, or other 
Mark, fixed to the Hill, that they may be gather- 
edin Time, left their Standing too long caufe an 
Over-ripenefs ; then, when they are mixed with 
the greener Sort, it may leffen the Sale of the 
whole Parcel: For which Reafon, if fuch a for- 
ward Sort were tranfplanted into a Part by them- 
felves, it might be to the Owner’s Advantage. 

a There 
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There are feveral Sorts of Inftruments, or Dogs, 
in Ufe for forcing up the Hop-poles out of the 
Ground ; as the Dog, whofe iron Fork of Teeth is 
fixed to a Piece of Wood, about fix Feet long, 
within eighteen Inches of its Bottom; to which 
wooden Handle the iron Teeth are faftened by 
Screws. One Side of the Fork is ten Inches long, 
the other twelve ; one Inch broad, and three Quar- 
ters ofan Inch thick. The Fork-part is five Inches 
wide at Top, and an Inch and half at Bottom, 
This is the cheapeft, eafieft, and moft expeditious 
Inftrument of all others for raifing up the Poles out 
of the Ground, becaufe one Man may manage this 
alone. 

There is another Tool, made likea Lever, about 
feven Feet long, with a forked Iron at its End, fur- 
nifhed with Teeth in its Jaws 3; this, when refted 
on a wooden Pillow, will, by its Teeth being fixed 
on each Side of the Pole, raife, or force it out of 
the Ground. | Pes | 

Another iron Inftrument is made like a Smith’s 
Tongs or Pincers ; the iron Handles are to be four 
Feet long, feven Inches of which Length are al- 
lowed for Jaws, with Teeth in them, to grapple 
and hold faft the Pole. When the Hold is fixed, 
then faften a loofe Hook to the Handles, to keep 
them in their exact Place; and, when a wooden 
Prop, or Pillow, is laid upon the Hill, the Joint 
of the Pincers may reft on it, for wrenching up the 
Pole, as is cleverly defcribed, by the Dudlin Soci- 
ety, in their Account of Hops. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. a 
Of Curing Hops, by drying them on Kilns, 


i FE late Colanel Cage, who was feveral Years 
4 Parliament-man for the City of Rocheffer, in 
Kent, is faid to have got the greateft Part of his 

Kitate by Hops; for this Gentleman was allowed 
fo be a very fagacious, hofpitable, diligent, honett 
Perfon, who would not defpife an Opportunity of 
confulting even a Beggar, if he thought he could 
geta valuable Secret out of him ; for Humility is 
Juch a Virtue, that, without it, there is little Chance 
of improving a Genius by Converfation. I have 
had many rich Secrets communicated to me by the 
mean Workiasg-man; I may fay,.more from him, 
than from any of the greateft Learning, becaufe the 
former difcourfes from F acts, when the other does it 
from his ‘Pheory uncertain Philofophy. In the 
Reign of Queen Aane, feveral got Eftates by Hop- 
plantations, and defervedly too; for then it was, 
that Sir Tho. Hardles, Sir Tho. Knaichbull, Col. De- 
new, and Col, Lee, of and near Canterbury; Col. Cage, 
of Bareflead, near Maidfone 3 Sir Tho. Culpepper, of 
Alsford 5 Six Tho. Palmer, of Wingham and Co- 
lonel Woodyer, of Shorne, honoured their Country, 
by entertaining Friends and Strangers in fuch a 
Manner, as made them not only beloved, but ad- 
mired 3 for here their Pot of good, brown, ftout 
mellow Beer was readily diftributed in common 3; 
here their Servants had Liberty to treat a Friend, 
and therefore need not be upon their Guard at Hir- 
ing, as I knew a Man-cook was, who, upon bar- 
gaining for Wages, provided that he might have 
the Freedom to entertain a Friend with a Morfel, 
and a Bottle of Beer, as knowing, that, at his 
Mafter’s Country-feat, a Cup of fall Beer was “ 

: moi 
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anott daily denied to many: Which is fomething 
dike the Cafe of a Tenant, that rented fourfcore 
‘Pounds a Year ; who, having been at his Land- 
Jord’s Seat three Hours together, returns back, and 
demands Victuals of his Wife in Hafte, faying he 
chad neither eat, nor drank, fince he had been out. 
That is hard, fays fhe ; for, when any of his Ser- 
vants come to ‘the Farm, we fet Victuals before 
them, and they may do both. But to return to my 
Subject: The aforefaid Colonel Cage, whom 1 
knew, built fuch a large Oaft-kiln, as contained 
eighteen Feet {quare, for drying his Hops; and he 
has dried three hundred Weight at a Time on it; 
whereas the common Kilns are only ten Feet {quare, 
that will dry but eighty Pounds Weight at a Time. 
Another Kiln, near Yown-Malden, is made and 
turned with Hog Brick-work, as it is there called, 
‘containing thirty Feet in Length, -and eleven wide ; 
over this Kiln the Hair-cloth lay, fix Feet three 
Inches above the Fire, and employed three Char- 
coal-fires ata Time. But the famous Cockle-oaft- 
kiln, that [have defcribed in my Chapter of Saf- 
fron, exceeds all others for the fweeteft and moft 
regular Manner of drying Hops, which is the greateft 
Difficulty in the Art; here they ought to be laid 
very even on the Hair-cloth, and not above fix, or 
eight Inches at moft, thick ; for, if they are not 
dried regularly, fome Hops wlll be over-dried, 
while others are under-dried. In both Extreams, 
the Hops will lofe that true Colour, that is fo much 
wanted for inviting a Buyer, becaufe the over-done 
will appear brown, or burnt, and the other will lofe 
their Colour and fine Smell. The common Malt- 
kiln may be, and is often ufed for this Bufinefs ; 
but, as Hops ought to be dried as foon as can be 
done after Picking, a common Kiln has feldom 
Room enough to difpatch any great Quantities ; 
therefore, in fome Places, they build {mall Kilns 

near 
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near one another for this Purpofe. The Dublin So. 
ciety obferves, that fome have propofed it, as an 
Improvement, to cover the Floor of a Kiln with 
double Tin-plates ; by which Contrivance, they 
fay, the Hops will be lefs injured in turning them 
here, than on a Hair-cloth, where they are apt to 
fhed their Seed on being turned; and any. Fewel 
will ferve, the Smoke being carried off another 
Way. And, in Order to avoid any Occafion of 
turning the Hops at all, it is further propofed to 
provide a Frame of Wood, covered with Tin-plates, 
as broad as the Top of the Kiln, and fo contrived, 
as to let down within a Foot of the Hop, more or 
lefs, at the Time they are ready to turn, which is 
to reflect the Heat back on the Top of the Hops ; 
by which Means the Top of the Hops will be as 
foon dried, as thofe atthe Bottom. But thefe Tin- 
contrivances are feldom or never ufed, And it 
has been obferved, that Hops, dried in the Sun, 
lofe their rich Flavour, as other Herbs do, that are 
dried that Way. But what Kiln foever Hops are 
dried on, fhould be a fmall Matter heated, before 
the Hops are laid on the Hair-cloth, and an even 
Fire kept afterwards to prevent the Scorching of the 
Hops into a burnt Colour and Smell, rather increaf- 
“ing it towards the End of their Drying, left the 
Sweat, that has been raifed, remain on the Hops, 
and difcolour them. After they have lain a fuffici- 
ent Time on the Kiln, that the Sweating 1s over, 
which, perhaps, will be in fix or feven Hours, more 
or lefs, and they jump in beating with a Stick, 
turn them upfide down; or fling them up in a 
Heap inthe Middle of the Hair-cloth with a Sho- 
vel, and then fpread them all over even again, for 
two or three Hours, till they are al] thoroughly 
dried ; then in the Hair-cloth carry them into the 
adjacent Chamber to lie, till they be put up in 
Bags. 


\ 
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Hops are dried enough when their Stalks are fo 
brittle as to break fhort on rubbing ; or it may be 
known when they crack or leap a little, which they 
will do on the Seeds Burfting ; when fo, take them 
from the Kiln, for this Charcoal is the beft Fewel, 
becaufe the Smoak ‘of Wood, Straw, Fern, &c. 
fpoils both their Colour and Smell; therefore Coak- 
Charcoal, or Welch Coal, are beft for this Purpofe. 
Some recommend the Thermometer to prove the 
exact Degree of Heat, and it is a good Way 3 but 
common Workmen truft to their Skill, - 

- When Hops are begun to be dried, the Bufinefs 
fhould be carried on with all Difpatch, Night and 
Day, that, the Kiln being full hot, you may fave 
Fewel and dry the Hops with the greater Certainty. 
Here a good Workman obferves never to turn Hops 
while they are in a Sweat, left they burn, and lofe 
their Colour ; before you turn them, keep a flow 
Fire, and, after Turning, renew the Fire as. before. 

When Hops are laid in a Chamber from the 
Kiln, they fhould here remain in Heaps,, to fweat 
for three or four Days ; by this they will get tough 
and feel oily in Hand. le 


HAP. : XX. 
Of Bagging HOPS. 


T* Hops were to be put from the Kiln di- 
rectly into the Bag, they would all break in- 
to a Powder and be {poiled ; therefore they fhould 
be covered with Blankets from the Air, let 
lie a While, and then bagged.. Now, how long 
they are to lie under Cover, the Drynefs or Moif- 
ture of the Weather in a great Meafure decides, 
three, four, or five Days, more or lefs, may be re- 
quifite, | To 
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"To know when they are fit for Bagging, feel 
whether they are moift or clammy, by {queef- 
_ ing them in the Hand ; if they are, they will bear 
Treading, and, the harder they are trod, the bet~ 
ter they will keep. | 

When they bag Hops, they make a Hole in the 
fame Chamber the Hops lie; about two Feet, and 
rwo, three, or four Inches wide ; when this iS 
delice, tie neat half a Pound of Hops with Pack-’ 
thread to a Hoop, a little larger than the Hole, 
that the Mouth of the Bag may reft here, and 
its Bottom not touch the Ground. - 

When this is done, the Hops are to be put in 
a Bufhel or two at a Time, and trod dewn, by 2 
Man in the Bag, as hard as poflible, and fo on, 
by frefh Supplies of Hops put in from Time to 
‘Time by a Man or Boy in the Chamber, till the 
Bag is trod full; then untie the Mouth and fow 
up the. Bag, leaving four Knobs of Hops tied 
at the four upper Corners, for the better remo- 
ving the Bag at any Time afterwards. 

After the “Hops are bagged, they fhould be 
laid in a dry Place, for all. Wets and Moifture 
are an Enemy to their Prefervation: A board- 
ed Floor and a Room clofe enough to keep out 
damp Air is beft ; and even here, if the Situa- 
tion be a Clay, or lies near chnok Water, the 
Bags fhould be kept ina Chamber free from Mice 
or Rats, who would g ae make a Neft to breed 
in, if they could, 

After one Year’s Keeping, Hops grow. worfe 
and ihe and accordingly are fold cheaper, for 
by Age they will lote both Colour and Vertue. a 
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CA, Bee 
Of the good and ill Qyalities of Hops. 


H OPS are faid to have no Succedaneum, 
| becaufe no Ingredient comes up to their 
Goodnefs for palating and preferving of Ale or 
Beer, provided they have a right Management 
Given them in brewing Malt-Liquors ; it is ac- 
cording to this that the Hop may be made to an- 
{wer in a wholefome and pleafant, or in an un- 
wholefome and naufeous Manner. 3 

The Hop is certainly endued with an acid 
Quality, arid therefore, if uled wrong, will prove 
very unwholefome to many Conftitutions, in parti- 
cular to thofe troubled with the Gout, Rheu- 
matifm, Gravel, and Stone; with the Heart-burn, 
and Cholic; but, if rightly ufed, the Hops will 
be. fo far from being offenfive; that they will be- 
come cordial, — 

I am fenfible that they dre wrong managed 
by moft public and private Brewers ; by the firft, 
becaufe they are for making them go as far as 
poffible, in extrating out all their Bitternefs, in 
order to fave the Charge of a greater Confump- 
tion of them than is ufual. Se yee, 

It is this that often caufes them to boil Hops 
too long in both fmall and ftrong Worts, for, 
in making of ftrong Beer, many common Brew-— 
ers are forted to boil it at twice, becaufe their 
Copper is not big enough to boil it at once ; 
here then, if the fame Hops are boiled in each 
Piece of ftrong Wort, it will occafion the Fault. 

In great Coppers, Hops are boiled in the moft 
vehement Manner poffible, commonly an Hour 
and a half or two Hours at a Time: If two 

; nas Tours 
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Hours in one Piece of Wort, it is four Hours 
in both, but I will {uppofe it only three Hours 
in all; then it is too long by two Hours and a 
half, for I-do aver it from repeated experimen- 
tal Truths, that whoever boils Hops above thir- 
ty Minutes in Wort does wrong, by caufing them 
to give the Drink an unwholefome unpleafant 
afte in fome Degree ; which I prove as follows, 
VIZ. 
_ Let a Perfon boil a Pound of Hops in a Bar- 
rel @opper of Wort only half an Hour, in a 
very {mall mafhed Net or Canvas-bag, allowing © 
them full Room in the fame, and then take 
them out, but boil the Wort on till it breaks, 
he will find (if the Hops were good ) they 
-have left a pleafant bitter Tafte behind them, 
which will accompany the Drink to the lat; 
but, let fuch a Parcel of Hops be boiled in fuch 
a Quantity of Wort an Hour and a half or two 
Hours, I am fure he will find a great Difference. 
in the Relifh and Tafte of the Wort; and if fuch 
‘Hops are afterwards boiled on in. {mall Beer Wort 
an Flour or more, I will engage, they will give 
fuch a {mall Beer, Wort. a horrid earthy afte, 
almoft: enough to provoke Vomiting in fome 
People. 3 wbto 
I knew a common Brewer obferve it as a 
-Maxim, that, by long boiling a {mall Beer Wort, 
it would become the -ftronger, becaufe a great 
deal of the watery Part flies off in Vapours by 
Length of Time, that is, two or more Hours 
Boiling; for by fuch long Boiling, all Drink, in 
a great Meafure, is divefted of thofe flowery {pi- 
rituous Parts of the Hops, that are perfectly ne- 
ceffary to maintain it in a pleafant and whole- 
fome Condition, , 
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As to the private Brewer, I am of Opinion, 
he is chiefly guilty of this Miftake through Ig- 
norance, becaufe few of thofe have a Notion of 
the Benefic of boiling Hops a little While in 
Wort to make the Drink better, nor will but 
few People fuffer themfelves to be convinced, 
that it is fo, fo great is the Prejudice of Cu- 
ftom ! a8 | 

It is to be hoped, in Time, that People’s Eyes 
will be fo opened, as not to lay out their Mo- 
ney in Drinks wherein Hops are boiled too long. 
If this happens, Brewers will be obliged to con- 
fume more Hops, perhaps one or two Pounds 
in fix more than they commonly do: And as 
there are many and greater Plantations of Hops 
made within thefe few Years laft paft, more than 
evér before, and many more like to be; there 
is no Doubt but Hops will be cheap enough to 
encourage their greater Confumption, after the 
Manner I have been writing of. | 

If then the brewing and keeping Parts are 
rightly performed, I am perfuaded we fhall, at 
moft public Houfes, meet with fuch good Malt- 
liquors as will preferve our Bodies in Health, in- 
ftead of deftroying greater Numbers than the 
Sword does, as it is commonly believed bad Malt- 
liquors do. ~~ 


CHAP, XXXI. 
Of St. Foyne and Clover, 


b- OW to get a Crop of St. Foyne a Year 
fooner than in the common Way. t 1s prac- 
tifed in fome of the adjacent Parts of St. divans to 
| a ‘ fow 
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fow four Bufhels of St. Foyne-feed on each Acre 
of Land among Wheat-feed in this Month. The 
Way of doing it is, as foon as the Wheat-feed 
is fown Broaft-caft, to fow likewife the St. Foyne- 
feed Broad-caft on the Broad-lands, and’ then to 
harrow both in together. By this Piece of good 
Hufbandry a Farmer gets a Crop of St» Foyne 
a Year forwarder than ufual. A fine Improves 
ment indeed ! And the better, for that the Land | 
at this Time is prepared for the Wheat-crop in 
the higheft Perfection by a fine Tilth and good 
Dreffing, which will caufe the St. Foyne Roots to 
{trike into the Earth with great Expedition and 
Vigour, and grow as much in one Year, as it 
would in two, if the Seed was fown in the Spring- 
feafon, and yet not hurt the Wheat, for the St, 
foyne-roots run fix Times deeper and more the 
firft Year, than the Wheat does: Befides which, 
as the St. Foyne-feed is fown with the Wheat-feed . 
about the Beginning of this Month, it will efcape © 
the Fly, Slug, Frofts, and Droughts more {fe- 
curely than if fown in the Spring-time, for it will 
take fuch Root before the Severity of the Winter 
comes on, as will enable it to withftand the Vio- 
lence of the rigid Seafons, and is feldom damaged 
by them. | 3 
Sowing Clover-feed with Wheat. By the fame 
Rule, Clover-feed may be fown Broad-caft with 
the Wheat-feed in Broad-lands, the Beginning | 
of this Month, and give you a Chance of en- 
_ Joying a Crop after Réaping-time ; for, by cutting 
the Straw high in Harveit, there may very like- 
_ly be a Crop of Clover high enough to mow after- 
wards and become tolerable Hay, but not indeed 
fo good as if it grew alone, becaufe the Stubble 
will mix. ‘However, if it will not anfwer to 
mow for Hay, it may feed Cattle fome wg 
: with- 
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without Danger of having it damaged by their 
Teeth, as Clover often is that is fown in the 
Spring-time ; for, by thus fowing it in September, 
it takes fo faft Root, that they cannot hurt it. 
Though I muft own that the fowing of Clover 


at this Time of the Year among Wheat, is not 


of that Importance as the fowing of St. Foyne ; 
for by fowing Clover in the Spring-feafon, ac. 
cording to the common Way, it will do very well. 
This, therefore, to every one’s Fancy. 


CHA Py XXX, 
Of the Orange-pear-tree, 


HE Excellency of the Orange-pear for Farmers 

Ujes. As I have, in laft Month at Page 100, 

given an Account of the excellent Service the large 
early Parfnip-apple is of to a Farmer in the Time 
of Harveft ; I thall here, according to my Promife 
there, write an Effay of the like great and valuable 
Service a right Sort of Orange-pear is of to the 
Farmer in the fame Seafon of the Year. ‘And, 
furely, fo it is, becaufe this Tree feldom ever miffes 
of producing a Crop of large Orange-pears, that 


are ripe in the Month of Azgu/? or the Beginning of 


September. But, before I proceed to give an- Ac- 
count of the feveral ferviceable Ufes of this Pear, 
I fall take Notice of the Tree itfelf, and give a 
Deicription of one that grows in my Orchard, 
very near my Farm-yard, where my, Cows, Hor- 
fes, Hogs, and Poultry have free Accefs all the 
Year: This Tree, very probably, may have been 
planted here one or two hundred Years ago, rather 
more likely, to be of the latter Age than the firft, 

becaufe, 


— 
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becaufe, according to the Obfervation of myfelf and 
ethers, there feems to be no Alteration in it for 
thefe twenty-five and more’ Years paft, that I-have 
been Owner of it 3 nor can I learn, there has been in 
any great Degree in the Memory of the oldeft Man 
in our Neighbourhood ; and, I can affirm it, that, 
about three Years ago, no lefs then eight Men and 
Women lived atone Time near my Houfe that were 
reputed to be eighty Years old, and fome of them 
more; for you muft know, we breathe in fo thin an 
Air on Gaddefden-hill, that Phyficians have declared, 
they thought it the thinneft and beft Air they ever 
met with. And, indeed, for the Sake of a healthy 
_ Air and fine Profpect or Landfkip, that feveral 
Parts of our inland Country afford, and the Near- 
nefs to the. Metropolis, landed: Eftates, in many 
Places of it, are valued and fell for a Year or two’s 
Purchafe extraordinary ; for even our Copy-hold 
inclofed Upland-Meadow Ground, at the Will of _ 
the Lord, fells for near forty Pounds an Acre 5 and 
our inclofed arable Land, that 1s Copy-hold, at the 
Will of the Lord, fells for above twenty Pounds 
an Acre. But, to return to my Subject ; the Tree, 
I am writing of, was firft planted very high, as 
all ought to be on a hilly Soil; which confifts of a 
loamy Surface, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four 
Inches deep, lying over a rank réd Clay that con- 
tinues the fame twelve or more Feet lower, and then 
the chalky Rock begins, which to our Gadde/den 
Farmers ferves inftead of Marle, for all our hilly 
Fields are compofed of a {tiff moift Loam, now 
and then mixed with a little Clay. This Chalk 
{tands our Friend to a very great Degree, in {weeten- 
ing and drying our wettifh Land, and improving 
it to that Degree for near twenty Years together, 
that it rids us of Twitch-grafs and many more per- 
nicious Weeds, and, at the fame Time, with ~~ 
tne 
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the Plowings, that before Chalking were employed. 
It helps us to plentiful Crops of Corn and artificial 
Grafles with a little Affiftance of other Dreffing or 
Manure ; and it is with this Chalk, after it is flaked 
by the Weather and the Help of Virgin-mould, 
that a Fofs in our Ground ought to be firft prepar- 
ed before a Fruit-tree be planted in it ; for, if a 
Fruit-tree is directly planted in a Hole in the natu- 
ral Earth on our Hill, the Confequence will certain- 
‘ly be a ftunted Tree, a few and {mall infipid Fruit, 
and a quick Growth of Mofs about all its Body and 
Boughs, as appears at this Day in feveral of our 
Orchards, planted by our Anceftors, infomuch that 
one Gentleman in ouf Parts, a few Years fince, was 
obliged to be at the Coft and Trouble of ftocking 
up confiderable Numbers of Apple and Pear-trees, 
becaufe they were planted fo deep as to languith, 
rather than improve in their Growth and Fruit; 
a great Lofs indeed ! For it muft be twenty Years, 
before an Apple, Pear, Walnut, or Cherry-tree, 
can be faid to bear a tolerable Quantity of their 
Species. However (fortunate for me) as it happen- 
ed, this Orange-pear-tree was planted fo high at 
firft, that it every Year would throw out great 
Numbers of Suckers from its Roots, which, if let 
alone to grow, would fpoil the Growth of the 
Tree and Fruit ; but we carefully obferve to nip 
or cut off thefe {pontaneous Shoots in their Infancy, 
and fo are delivered from the Mifchief that other- 
_ ways would enfue. ‘his large Orange-pear-tree is 
one of the higheft and biggeft Pear-trees in our 
Country, fo high that we have hardly a Ladder 
that: can | thoroughly reach its Top ; which is the 
Cafe of one of my black Cherry Trees, that 
grows within thirty Feet of this Orange-pear-tree, 
whofe Top is fo high that I could not get any 
Cherry-gatherers to venture up for gathering all its 

z Fruit 
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Fruic this Year 1742. And-this my every Year’s 
Lofs has obliged me to an Intention of Shorten- 
ing its Head next Winter, to prevent the like 
Damage. for the Future. And now I have once 
more digreffed from the Subject of the Orange-pear, 
I fhall here take Notice of a particular Accident 
that befel this very high black Cherry-tree fome 
Years ago, when a Ball of Fire paffed through 
my Gate-way (accompanied with a vehement Thun- 
der-clap) into my Orchard, and there firft afcended, 
and then was thought to defcend on the Tree, which 
it rent, and fo f{cooped, as it were, this large Tree, 
as to take near a fourth Part of its Trunk intirely 
off, leaving a black fcorching Colour on the Out- 
fide of the Wood, and a very ftinking fulphurous 
Smell behind, for fome Time afterwards ; yet this 
fame Cherry-tree commonly ‘bears many dozen 
Pounds of Jarge black Cherries every Year, and is 
like to do fo for many Years to comme, becaufe the. 
Rent did not much hinder its bearing Quality ; and 
I hope the Cutting of its Head will no Ways di- 
minifh the fame, if it is done about the latter End 
‘of December, when the Sap is moft ftagnated and 
denfified. But, to return to the Orange-pear-tree, - 
that has fo large a Head as to give Room for 
twenty or thirty Bufhels of Pears to grow on it in 
fome fruitful Years; and this Year; I believe, would 
have had more, had not its’ old Head been intirely 
cut off about forty or fifty Years ago, which my 
Predeceffor was advifed to do, to ged rid of old 
rotten mofly Boughs that had been negleéted cut- 
ting and trimming for ‘many Years before, fo 
that the old Head grew fo thick, as to bring 
forth poor little Pears, that were not (as far as f 
could underftand) above half as big as thofe that 
afterwards grew on the new fucceeding young Head ; 
for, after this total Lopping, the Tree was twenty 

Years 
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Years in Growth before it got a large Head again, 
fo that now it has a very extenfive clean young 
Head (contrary to the old Proverb) on an old Pair 
of Shoulders. And now follows, in Courfe, an 
Account of the ferviceable Properties of this ex- 
cellent Pears To begin with the firft, I can write; 
that it is a middléfized Pear, that is, not a fmall 
one, nor can I fay it is of the large Sort. Its 
Colour, when ripe, is yellowifh, fomewhat like 
that of an Orange. Its Bite foft and juicy ; its 
Tale fo pleafant, that it tempts to Gluttony. Its 
Flavour has a fmall Share of that of the Cheney- 
orange 3 its Durability is fhort, for it will not keep 
hardly two Months after Gathering, if fo longs 
but its Ufe does not altogether confit in the raw 
Bite, it has other good Properties ; ; for this Pear 
is no lefs valuable for its making Pyes and Pa- 
{ties fo good, that it may be ranked among the 
beft of Pears for this Purpofe, becaufe it bakes 
fine and red, foft and pleafant, yielding a good 
Juice ina Pye or Pot, is extremely nourifhing, and, 
in fhort, ferves the Farmer and his Family, in fome 
Degree, fo well as to fave Meat; Bread; and Drink, 
and this in Harveft-time; which makes this Pear 
of double Value. And yet, befides all thefe Enco- 
miums of Praife that I have juftly given this Pear, 
Ihave farther to add, that. this Fruit, if mafhed 
and fqueefed in the Cyder-prefS, in a right Time, 
will yield a great Plenty of Juice, and fuch as will 
make a very good Perry for drinking in a little 
Time, fo much like an Orange in Smell, that if a 
Perfon holds his Nofe over the Bung-hole,’ while 
the Liquor is fermenting, he will find the Scent to | 
be very much like that of an Orange, as I have 
often experienced ; and, if Coft and Care is be- 
ftowed upon this fine Perry-drink, it may be im- 
proved Bae Kept many gat to great a hence 2? 
ut 
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But the main Service that this Pear does to the Far- 
mer, is (like the Parfnip-apple I have before-men- 
tioned) in faving him a confiderable Expence in 
buying Cheefe in Harveft-time, for Cheefe is fuch 
a neceflary, convenient, and wholefome Food to our 
Men, that we are obliged not only to fend fome 
to them in the Field Morning and Noon, but they 
eat wholly on this and Bread at one Time of . the 
Day, which they call their Beaver, and this is 
commonly about four of the Clock in the After- 
noon ; at the eating of which they feldom are above 
a Quarter of an Hour from their Work; and this 
is willingly allowed them by the Farmer, as a Re- 
frefhment. And fo it is, with about halfa Pint Cup 
round of good nappy Ale, that enlivens their Hearts, 
and enables them to go through with Chearfulnefs 
the hard ftooping Labour of Reaping eatly and late. 
Now the Expence of what they call their Beaver, of | 
Cheefing-time, is very much leffened by our Coun- ~ 
try Eloufwives making Turn over Pafties with this 
Sort of Pear, clear of all Charge of Sugar, which 
moft other Pears require ; for this Orange-pear 1s 
fuch a Dulco Acid and fo agreeable of itfelf, that 
there needs nothing of fuch an Addition ; and, as 
they are thus made, they become eafily portable, 
and ready on all Occafions and at all Wants to 
fupply in a great Meafure the Place of Bread, 
Meat, Checfe, and Drink, for the natural Cool- 
nefs of the baked Pear anfwers the laft little or 
more, and the Body or flefhy Part of the Pear fuf- 
tains Hunger, and at the fame Time very much 
nourifhes the Workmen by its eafy, digeftive, and 
olutinous Quality. To conclude this Chapter, I 
muft farther add, that this Pear, thus dreffed, in the 
Shape of a two-cornered turn-over Pafty, is fo far 
from being refufed, that the Harveft-men rejoice, 
when they can enjoy fuch Food, and, inftead of - 
oy si ‘i | Cheefe, 
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‘Cheefe, count it an agreeable, nay, a pleafant Re- 


aft. | 

“ Farther Obfervations on the profitable Quality of 
this Orange-pear. There are feveral Sorts of what 
are called Orange-pears, in our Country ; fome very 
fmall, others larger, fome round, others long in 
Shape ; but I know of none that comes up to the fe- 
veral beneficial Qualities of this Pear Iam writing 
of. Accordingly, I would recommend this Pear 
as a moft excellent Sort, to be grafted in February 
or March, on the wild Stock, the Quince Stock, or 
tthe White-thorn, and this with a great deal of 
Earneftnefs, becaufe no Farmer nor Gentleman 
fhould be without it, that can conveniently have it ; 
and for which Purpofe I am ready to fupply any 
Perfon with Scions or Grafts for increafing, and 
furnifhing their Orchards with this noble, neceflary, 
and pleafant Fruit. 


‘OHA Pp.  SRRNT 
Of BEES, 


OW many Hives of Bees were deftroyed by Wafps 

in the Year 1742. ‘The dry latter Part of this 
Summer has been the moft fatal Time to Bees 
known in the Memory of Man, occafioned by 
their Arch-enemy the Wafp, which were fo nu- 
merous, that Butchers, Grocers, and others employ- 
ed great Part of their Time in killing them in 
Defence of their’ Goods: But above all, it was 
thefe mifchievous Infeéts that did the greateft-Da- 
mage to Bees, becaufe their Numbers were fo great 
as emboldened them to attack the Bees in and out 
of their Hives in a moft furious Manner, and where 
7 U2 they 
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_ they got the Afcendant or Victory, they reigned 
Matters, devoured the Honey of the Combs, and 
obliged thofe Bees that efcaped to feek out for a 
new Lodging; and though Wafps reigned but a 
fhort Time in this Summer, that is to fay, from 
the latter End of ‘uly to the Beginning of Septem- 
ber, yet, in the dry Weather that happened in that 
Interval, they got fo {trong as to multiply in great 
Abundance, fo that, in’ one Bank of a Hedge of 
mine, there were fevera] Holes or: Nefts of Wafps at 
very little Diftances, by which they bred fo faft as 
to kill many Hives of Bees; and thofe Bees, that 
got the better of the’ Wafps, were forced to fight 
in a terrible Manner and in fo clofe an Engage- 
ment with the Wafps, as even to hang on them ; 
and, where there was Strength enough, ‘the Bees 
brought them to the Ground and overcame them. 
Nor do I know of any other Remedy for prevent- 
ing the Wafps, than to kill them, or applying of 
Vials of Verjuice, or Ale, as I have mentioned in ~ 
Jaft Month. | 
How to get the Wax out of the Combs for felling it to 
the Hawker or Wasx-Chandler. As Lhave in latt 
Month wrote a large Account of Bees, I fhall here 
farther obferve what I then omitted.. Our Country 
Houfewiyes, to get all the Wax out of the Comb, 
boil them in Water a confiderable Time, even feve- 
ral Hours together, till they think they have boil- 
ed all er near all qut, and then they take them out 
of the Pot and put the Combs into a hair Bag; then, 
with a Rolling-pin, they beat and {queefe them, till 
they think they have got all the Wax clean from. 
the Combs, and, as they fqueele them, the Wax 
drops into a Pan of cold Water, which will caufe 
the Wax, hke Greafe, to fwim ‘at Top ; and, 
when it is cold, itmay be taken off in a Cake, and 
alfo that on the Top pf the Water wherein the 
Wax was boiled, 
OF 
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Of Feeding Bees in this Month for their Prefer- — 
vation the following Winter and Spring. Were I 
am to obferve, that Bees have now got into their 
Winter-quarters, and fhould be well regarded 
by their Owner, to find out what Hives are 
fo light as to give a Sufpicion of their Want 
‘of Store, fufficient to fubfift them till the Wea- 
ther, the next Spring, admits them to fly abroad, 
‘and recruit their Provifions. But there are harcd- 
jy any that pay fuch a Regard to their Bees in 
this Month in our Parts. Nay, there are many 
that will not feed their Bees even in the Spring- 
‘time, becauie they are poffeffed with a Notion, 
‘that Feeding them caufes them to be idle, and 
hinders their Working a-pace ; and, when they do 
. feed, it is only with Sugar juft moiftened with 
fome Beer, which they convey into the Hive ar 
the Tee-hole in an Eldern Scoop ; and this they 
feldom do before Candlemas, when they begin 
to feed their Bees in this Manner every Day, till 
they can fly abroad and get enough to live on; 
but, if they would be more their own and their 
Bees Friends, they would boil four or five Pounds 
of Honey with a Pint or more of Water, and 
give a little of this Mixture every Day all this 
Month, to thofe Bees whofe Hives feel too light . 
to fubfitt ail the Winter and next Spring with- 
out Help ; and this may be conveniently done in 
a Plate that is eafily thruft in at the Bottom of 
the Hive, out of which they will take and car- 
ry it into their Combs, for fecuring them a Liv- 
ing till they can fly abroad next Spring. And 
now I fhall conclude this Chapter of Bees with 
the following Remarks written by a Country Mi- 
_ puter, | 


Remarks 


ago Of inclofing Comnnn Lands. 


Remarks on Bees by a Country Minifter. 


! “© They fay (fays he) that every Hive is 
“<4 Pattern of a well governed Common-wealth, 
< that there are a Queen, the Nobles, and the 
<* Commonalty, acting all in their feveral Places, 
“Cand the Meaneit doing their Duty, with as 
““ much Chearfulnefs as the greateft. There are 
_** no Murmurers nor Complainers amongft them; 
*° no Schifmatics nor Separatifts, but all unite 
© their Power for the promoting one common In- 
 tereft, and truly this is the ready Way to pro- 
** fper and flourifh. Would to God, we Men 
_** were but as wife, either in Church or State. 
“ Whether our Governors do their Duty or not, 
“© ig not mine to judge; this is but too mani- 
“* feft, that we Subjects do not ours ; for we are 
“ every one of us driving on {feparate Interefts, 
‘6. as if we were not of one and the fame Nation ; 
- © and we divide in Matters of Religion, as if we- 

«© were not Members of one and the fame Church, 
*¢ as if we had not one Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
“ tifm, one God to ferve, and one Hope of Sal- 


a 


“vation? i 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of inclofing Common Lands, 


F the juft and unjuft Inclofing of Commons, and 

of the Advantages and Difadvantages arifing 
iberely, In this Place I intenced to write on the 
great Advantage of inclofing Common Ground, 
and how a Common in the Weftern Out-parts of 
Surry was fo well contrived in its being inclofed by 
Act of Parliament, that both the Commoner and 
: the 
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the Lord of the Mannor, the rich and the*poor 
Man, rejoiced in. the Alteration, becaufe the Scheme 
was fo cleverly laid as to make the Whole anfwer 
to their mutual Profit. On the Contrary I alfo 
intended to write on the great Difadvantages 


that have arifen from the unlawful and unjuft In- 


clofing of Common Lands from the Poor, who had 
a proportionable Title with the greateft Farmer, 
and yet have been intirely excluded from fuch their 
juft Right for ever, by the Lord of the Mannor’s 
privately bribing a few of the chief Inhabitants to 


obtain their Confent, And likewife to have hint- 


ed of the remarkable Judgments that have fol- 
lowed thofe, and their Families, that have been 
guilty of fuch horrid Wickednefs ; for, as fuch 
Commons lie continually kept inclofed, they are 


s 


continually ageravating this heinous Sin of dee | 


priving the Poor of their Paternal Inheritance 
and Ewe-lamb, and therefore confequently mutt 
be continually breeding Curfes on thofe and their 
Pofterity, that have been the Authors of fuch un- 
lawful and unjuft Inclofures. This, as I have been 
informed, made a great Man fay, when he heard 
of a terrible Judgment that befel the Family of 
one whofe Anceftors had inclofed Commons from 
the Poor, that it was the Commons that did it, 
‘Two Lords of Mannors that» had each a Right 


to a large and valuable Common, whofe graz- 


ing Land was worth twenty Shillings an Acre, 
one of them did all he could to get his Part 
inclofed, and at Jaft carried his Point, while the 
other was fo confcientious as to refufe inclof- 
ing his Part, and fo it remains open to this Day. 
A rare Example of Goodnefs! For, according to 
the Verfe : : 


There 


* yf pr anes Common Lands. ) 


Wheres isa rC ure lies hard againft all ie 
Who turn large Commons into fin mall Inclofe. 


Meaning, that ok Camnisione are unlawfully 
and unjuftly inclofed (as-I fhould endeavour to 
make appear by publifhing what learned Divines. 
have faid on this Matter) they then entail a 
Curfe on the Aggreffors and “their Pofterity. oO 
Reftitution ! Reftitution! It is amazing to me to 
think, how a rich Man can be suilty of com- 
mitting fuch a glaring, leifure, wilful, wicked, 

-idolatrous Action, that continually cries againtt 
him for Vengeance, and that neither he nor his. 
Heirs can be difcharged from, without making, 
plenary Reftitution to “his injured Fellow-creatures, 
if he or they are in a Capacity of doing it. But,, 

for Want of Room here, I muit defer it to ano- 
ther Opportunity. : : : 


BA MLSS, 
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